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CHAPTER  I. 

C'etait  le  seul  debris  de  ma  longue  lempete, 
Seul  fruit  de  tant  de  fieurs,  seul  vestige  d'amour, 
Une  larme  au  depart,  un  baiser  au  retour^ 
Pour  mes  foyers  errans  une  ^ternelle  fete. 
C'etait  sur  ma  fenetre  un  rayon  de  soleil, 
Un  oiseau  gazouillant  qui  buvait  sur  ma  bouche, 
Un  souflBe  harmouieux  la  nuit  prfes  de  raa  couche, 
Une  caresse  a  mon  reveil ! 

De  Lamartine. 

In  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Tyrol 
stands  the  Castle  of  Drosberg,  on  a  perpen- 
dicular rock,  at  an  immense  height  above  a 
foaming  torrent.  This  noble  pile  of  building, 
though  now  a  ruin,  is  still  the  admiration  of 
modem  travellers;  who  are  always  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  it  could  have  been  approached,  as 
the  height  on  which  it  stands  appears  to  be 
quite  detached  from  the  other  mountains  which 
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rise  majestically  behind  it.  There  is,  however, 
an  entrance  over  a  long  causeway  built  on  arches 
thrown  across  the  river. 

The  family  of  Drosberg  were,  for  many  ages, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  castle 
was  often  visited  by  the  German  Emperors  on 
their  road  to  Italy.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
about  ten  years  before  the  occurrences  took  place 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  young  Prince 
Andrew  of  Hungary  had  passed  a  week  within 
its  hospitable  walls,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  to 
receive  the  fair  hand  and,  in  his  estimation, 
the  still  fairer  kingdom  of  the  lovely  Joanna. 
The  castle  was,  on  that  occasion,  the  scene  of 
festivity  and  joy :  the  Count  had  assembled  all 
that  the  surrounding  country  possessed  of  what 
was  gay  and  beautiful ;  and  the  tournament,  the 
song,  and  the  dance,  resounded  through  the 
valleys. 

The  proprietor  of  the  castle.  Count  Roderic, 
was  at  that  period  in  the  height  of  his  glory ;  he 
had  married  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  wife, 
who  had  brought  him  a  large  dowry,  and  thus 
had  added  to  his  already  immense  possessions ; 
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and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  hap- 
piness, he  had  two  lovely  children, — a  son  to 
inherit  his  father's  bravery  ;  and  a  beautiful  girl, 
the  little  Gabrielle,  who  gave  promise  of  pos- 
sessing all  her  mother's  beauty.  The  ambition 
of  the  Count  was  now  highly  gratified,  as  the 
Duke  of  Fondi,  one  of  Prince  Andrew's  Neapoli- 
tan suite,  demanded  his  only  sister  in  marriage. 

The  Duke  of  Fondi  had  passed  some  days 
at  Drosberg  on  his  way  to  Hungary,  three 
months  before,  and  had  been  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  The  ceremony  was  solemnised  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  ;  and  the  beautiful  though 
haughty  bride  accompanied  the  cortege  to  Naples, 
full  of  joy  at  the  brilliant  prospects  which  were 
opening  before  her,  for  her  husband  was  high 
in  favour  at  the  Neapolitan  court  of  the  old 
King  Robert. 

In  the  spring  of  1345,  about  eleven  years 
after  these  events,  the  aspect  of  the  castle  was 
greatly  changed ;  no  sounds  of  mirth  echoed 
through  the  snow-clad  mountains,  no  plumed 
knights  or  gallant  steeds  were  seen,  as  in  days 
of  yore, — grass  covered  the  marble  courts,   and 
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an  air  of  desolation  pervaded  the  whole  valley. 
The  gay  Count  Roderic  was  no  more  !  he  had 
died  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  prosperity,  and 
was  soon  after  followed  to  the  grave  by  his 
beautiful  boy,  the  solace  and  joy  of  the  widowed 
countess.  Sorrowful  indeed  was  her  fate !  the 
only  tie  which  still  bound  her  to  earth  was  the 
little  Gabrielle,  she  could  not  exist  an  instant 
without  the  lovely  child,  who  indeed  appeared 
formed  to  give  consolation  to  her  mother's  aching 
heart. 

Gabrielle  always  slept  in  a  bed  close  to  the 
Countess,  who  wished  that  her  darling  child 
might  be  the  first  object  to  gladden  her  eyes 
on  awaking :  one  morning  she  looked  in  vain  ! 
to  the  agony  of  the  mother,  and  the  dismay 
of  the  whole  castle,  the  little  girl  was  missing  ; 
search  was  made  throughout  the  whole  build- 
ing and  adjacent  country,  by  the  trembling 
and  anxious  servants,  but  in  vain.  The  Coun- 
tess's room  was  at  the  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  torrent,  could  her  darling 
— 0  horrible    thouofht  ! — have  fallen  from   the 
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projecting  window  ?  The  mother  had  hitherto 
sat  motionless  with  her  eyes  fixed,  appearing  to 
have  lost  all  consciousness ;  but  the  moment  this 
thought  darted  through  her  mind,  she  seemed 
to  regain  her  self-possession,  and  ran,  or  rather 
fled,  out  of  the  castle  down  the  long  circuitous 
path  which  led  to  the  river. 

When  arrived  at  the  brink,  she  looked  round 
to  the  servants,  who  had  followed  her  ;  and  point- 
ing with  a  terrific  laugh  to  a  white  object  in 
the  water  near  one  of  the  rocks,  plunged  into 
the  stream  ;  and,  as  if  endued  with  supernatural 
strength,  stemmed  the  force  of  the  torrent.  She 
reached  the  object  of  her  search  and  grasped  it 
convulsively,  at  the  moment  when,  overpowered 
by  the  violence  of  the  stream,  she  was  carried 
with  great  velocity  towards  a  precipitous  cas- 
cade. 

The  vassals,  who  adored  their  mistress,  looked 
on  in  agony  and  dismay;  but  such  was  the 
rapidity  of  the  river,  and  so  great  the  danger, 
that  any  attempt  to  save  her  appeared  to  be 
madness  ;   they  moved  not,  but  continued  gazing 
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in  stuplfied  horror  at  the  Countess,  as  every  in- 
stant brought  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal 
spot. 

At  that  moment,  a  youth,  Albert  of  Ro- 
senlein,  the  beloved  nephew  of  the  Countess, 
came  in  breathless  haste  from  his  search  after 
his  beautiful  little  cousin ;  at  one  glance  he 
comprehended  the  whole  horror  of  the  scene  ; 
and  dashing  into  the  stream,  succeeded,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  in  catching  hold  of  the  Countess's 
dress  just  before  she  reached  the  fall. 

He  swam  with  her  to  shore.  She  was  alive, 
and  with  a  wild  and  frightful  laugh  still  grasped 
in  her  arms  the  white  object  which  had  attracted 
her  attention.  It  was  indeed  a  part  of  her 
child's  dress. 

The  mother's  reason  was  gone — she  never 
spoke  again.  For  ten  long  years  she  sat  at 
the  window  which  overlooked  the  fearful  scene. 
Her  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  upon  the  foaming 
torrent,  and  she  would  listen  to  no  consolation. 
Albert  of  Rosenlein  was  unremitting  in  his 
endeavours  to  console  his  wretched  aunt ;  but 
though   she    heard,    she   knew   him   not.      The 
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child's  body  was  never  found,  though  the  river 
was  dragged  for  many  miles.  Albert  suffered 
severely  from  the  loss  of  his  little  wife,  as  he 
always  playfully  called  her  ;  and  resolved  in  the 
first  burst  of  youthful  sorrow,  that  he  would 
never  marry  another. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  stood  a 
little  cottage  on  one  of  those  beautiful  park-like 
spots  so  common  in  the  Tyrol ;  its  fine  variety 
of  stately  trees  growing  in  picturesque  groups 
on  the  green  slope  down  to  the  water'*s  edge. 
Behind  the  cottage,  the  mountain  rose  abruptly 
to  some  height,  and  then  another  green  spot, 
with  its  trees  and  silvery  cascade,  might  be 
seen :  over  that  more  rocks  and  spots  of  verdure 
towered  one  above  the  other,  and  were  crowned 
by  granite  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

In    that   cottage   lived    an    old    attendant    of 

Count  Roderic's   father,  who   had   accompanied 

both  father  and  son  in  many  battles,  and  whose 

wife  had  been   Rodericks  nurse.     She  was  now 

bent  with  age,  but  still  more  with  sorrow  at  the 

misfortunes  of  the  Drosberg  family  she  so  much 

loved. 
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On  a  beautiful  evening  of  May,  the  old  couple 
sat  at  the  cottage  door,  while  their  gran- 
daughter  Lischen  was  spreading  a  table  for  their 
evening  repast.  Lischen  was  a  lovely  girl  of 
sixteen,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  Tyrol,  which  has  changed  but  little  in  five 
centuries. 

"  Lischen,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  ''  why  are 
you  putting  a  fourth  plate  upon  our  little  table  ? 
who  is  coming  to  visit  us  old  folks  in  the  days 
of  adversity  ?  no  one  cares  for  us  now  ;  and  who 
is  there  to  care  for  ?  are  they  not  all  dead  and 
gone  ?" 

"  You  forget,  dear  grandmother,  Antonio." 

"  Ay,  Antonio,  he  's  a  foreigner ;  I  like  not 
foreigners,  they  were  always  fatal  to  the  family. 
And  who  is  Antonio  ?  Ay,  now  I  have  it  I  my 
poor  memory  is  going  fast,  but  I  recollect  well 
what  happened  long  ago.  Ah  !  and  I  remember 
that  to-morrow  will  be  the  fifth  of  May,  a  day  fatal 
to  the  house  of  Drosberg.  Child,  take  care  what 
you  do,  for  everything  is  cursed  on  that  dread- 
ful day.  Begin  nothing — climb  not  the  rocks, 
lest  the  mountain  spirit  hurl  you  down — cross 
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not  the  river,  lest  the  evil  one  cause  your  foot 
to  slip — walk  not  with  your  lover,  and  put  not 
your  faith  in  man,  for  on  that  day — "  Here 
she  was  interrupted  by  Antonio,  who,  bounding 
up  the  lawn,  appeared  among  them,  and  seizing 
Lischen's  little  hand,  imprinted  on  it  several 
hasty  kisses  ;  then  seating  himself  by  the  old 
woman's  side,  looked  inquiringly  into  her  face. 

"  What's  the  matter,  good  frau  ?"  he  said 
in  a  foreign  accent  :  ''  you  appear  unusually 
sad." 

"  Ay,  and  cause  enough  we  all  have  in  this 
weary  world  to  be  so  !  But  how  fares  thy  mis- 
tress, the  Duchess  of  Fondi  ?  for  though  wofully 
altered,  she  is  still  our  lady,  sister  of  good  Count 
Roderic,  and  mistress  of  Drosberg.  Lackaday  ! 
that  it  should  have  come  to  this  ! " 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  she  has  been  so  ten  years 
and  more ;  you  have  had  time  enough  to  get 
accustomed  to  her  way,"  said  Antonio.  "  But 
I  have  just  been  informed  she  intends  soon  to 
return  to  Naples ;  our  Queen  Joanna  can't  get 
on  without  her,  they  say  :  though,  for  my  part, 
and  though  she  is   my  mistress,  I   never  could 
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see  she  did  much  good,  but  only  made  matters 
worse  between  the  young  queen  (San  Jennaro, 
bless  her  fair  face  !)  and  her  husband,  or  the 
king,  that  some  call  Prince  Andrew.  Well, 
however  it  is,  I  must  go  with  the  Duchess ;  so, 
dear  good  people,  give  your  consent  to  our 
marriage,  and  let  me  carry  off  my  little  Lischen 
to  our  Bella  Napoli."  Saying  this,  he  caught 
the  blushing  girl  round  the  waist,  and  made 
her  jump  with  him  a  few  steps  of  the  Taren- 
tella,  smacking  his  fingers  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  castanets. 

The  old  man,  who  had  before  taken  little 
interest  in  the  scene,  now  looked  up  with  sur- 
prise. ''  The  frau  says  well ;  this  is  a  solemn 
night ;  dance  not,  my  children  !  to-morrow  your 
joy  will  be  turned  to  sorrow :  on  that  day  the 
cm-se  of  the  widowed  Baroness  Salurn  came  upon 
the  race  of  Drosberg." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  '11  tell  Antonio  about  it,"  said 
the  old  frau,  who  seldom  permitted  her  husband 
the  liberty  of  speech.  "  'Tis  fitting  he  should 
know  all  if  he  's  really  to  be  one  of  the  family  ; 
though    I    like   not   foreigners,    no,    they  never 
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brought  us  any  good  luck.  But,"  she  added 
with  a  glance  at  Lischen,  "  young  people  ^vill 
have  their  way,  in  spite  of  all  that  old  ones  say  ; 
so  sit  thee  down,  Antonio,  and  listen. 

''For  three  hundred  years  there  has  been 
a  feud  between  our  noble  family  of  Drosberg 
and  that  of  Salurn.  How  it  began,  or  from 
what  cause,  I  never  heard,  nor  does  it  matter ; 
but  it  was  meet  and  right  that  our  Counts  should 
carry  it  on  from  father  to  son,  as  they  always 
did,  like  brave  and  valiant  knights  in  many  a 
pitched  battle  and  deadly  onslaught ;  and  there  's 
a  saying  among  all  us  Drosbergers,  that  the 
family  would  prosper  as  long  as  we  were  at  war 
with  Salurn.  Well,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  my  beloved  master  and  child.  Count  Roderic, 
(the  blessing  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Antony 
be  on  his  soul  !)  was  out  hunting  near  the  Sa- 
lumthal ;  and  having  heard  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  baron's  only  daughter,  he  in  a  sudden 
foolish  freak,  went  disguised  as  a  minstrel  and 
obtained  admission  to  the  castle. 

"  He  sang  before  the   young  Yolinda,   and, 
how   could    it   be    otherwise  ?    the   young    lady 
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fell  in  love  witli  my  noble  Count,  like  every 
one  else  Avliose  eyes  -were  ever  blessed  ^vith  a 
sight  of  him  ;  and  he,  though  too  pure  a  Dros- 
berger  to  forget  the  feud  existing  between  the 
families,  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of 
meeting  her  in  secret. 

*'  The  consequences  were  dreadful.  He  was 
soon  after  called  to  join  the  Emperor's  army 
in  Lombardy  ;  and  being  of  a  gay  frank  temper, 
always  devoted  to  a  pretty  face,  saw  the  beau- 
tiful heiress  of  Blancone,  whom  all  Verona  was 
contending  for,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  as  in  truth  he  had  good  right  to  do,  though 
many  condemn  him  for  forgetting  Yolinda.  But 
was  not  he  Lord  and  Count  of  Drosberg  ?  and 
who  could  dare  find  fault  ?  Surely,  not  I,  who 
danced  him  on  my  knee,  and  first  taught  his 
little  lips  to  speak. 

<'  Well,  he  was  accepted,  and  brought  back 
the  lovely  Countess  as  his  bride. 

"  During  this  time,  sad  things  were  going 
on  in  Salurn.  Yolinda,  filled  with  anguish  at 
the  infidelity  of  her  lover,  and  also  at  being 
able  no  longer   to  conceal  her   shame  from  her 
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parents,  pined,  and  died  after  giving  birth  to  a 
son  ;  and  Baron  Salurn,  enraged  and  furious, 
vowed  tenfold  vengeance  upon  the  destroyer  of 
his  child,  and  assembled  his  vassals  to  attack  us 
on  all  sides." 

*' Ay,  a  bloody  battle  we  had!"  exclaimed 
the  old  man  ;  "  these  wounds  I  received  in  sav- 
ing my  master's  life,  and  was  left  for  dead  on 
the  field  :  but  we  repulsed  them  —  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  before  us,  and  afterwards  our  Count 
met  the  Baron  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him. 
We  never  prospered  since;  the  curse  of  the  de- 
solate widow  descended  on  our  heads,  and  woe 
indeed  came  upon  our  race." 

''  Ah  !  no  ;  we  never  prospered  since,"  inter- 
rupted the  frau  ;  "  she  cursed  our  whole  race,  and 
predicted  there  never  would  pass  a  fifth  of  May 
(that  was  the  day  her  daughter  died)  without  a 
misfortune  to  one  of  the  house  of  Drosberg  till 
all  should  be  extinct.  She  died  soon  after,  and 
sure  enough  her  words  came  true.  The  next 
fifth  of  May,  Count  Roderic  was  killed  ;  on 
that  day  twelve  months,  his  noble  and  darling 
boy  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  but  the  next 
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anniversary  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all — it  mates 
my  old  blood  run  cold  to  think  on 't ! — the  only 
remaining  child, — the  darling  of  every  heart. — 
I  cannot  relate  it ;  the  thought  sets  me  mad  ! 
We  all  saw  the  wretched  mother  struggling  in 
the  torrent — we  heard  her  laugh  of  agony,  and 
none  could  help.  The  child's  body  was  never 
found,  but  strange  and  terrific  things  are  said. 
Old  Carl  swears  he  saw  on  that  night  the  spirit 
of  the  lady  of  Salurn  hovering  over  the  river, 
holding  our  little  Gabrielle  suspended  by  her 
long  fair  hair.  Ay,  and  many  others  say  they 
saw  her  flying  up  the  steep  sides  of  these  rocks 
with  the  child  till  both  disappeared  in  the  Schrec- 
kenthal,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  abode 
of  evil  spirits,  and  where  no  mortal  can  live. 
The  few  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture down  the  black  rocks,  and  within  its 
gloomy  forest,  have  never  returned  :  no  living 
creature  is  ever  seen  within  its  bounds. — But, 
what  do  I  hear  ? —  a  horn  !  'Tis  the  Rosen- 
lein's  march  ! — oh,  joy  !  There — my  poor  dim 
eyes  can  just  see  them  winding  along  the  moun- 
tain  side !       See,     they   are    crossing   the   long 
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bridge  over  the  valley  !  I  can  distinguisli  him 
upon  his  white  steed, — that  noble  youth  Count 
Rosenlein,  the  delight  of  our  eyes  !  They 
pause  :  —  hark  !  the  trumpet  sounds  again  ! 
Surely,  your  mistress  will  not  close  the  gates 
against  him  ?  Ah  !  no,  they  enter ;  there  my 
poor  mistress  hears  the  loved  sound,  she  moves 
in  her  lonely  window,  her  black  dress  flutters 
through  the  iron  bars :  'tis  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  console  her — she  smiles  when  she  be- 
holds her  dear  nephew  ;  but  she  never  speaks 
—  that  fatal  day  deprived  her  of  reason  and 
speech.  Sure,  if  human  kindness  could  avail 
anything,  that  noble  youth  has  done  his  best 
to  restore  her  to  herself:  he  has  sat  for  days 
and  hours  in  her  lone  chamber,  with  his  mando- 
line, singing  Italian  and  Provencal  songs,  that 
seemed  to  bring  to  her  mind  the  happy  days  of 
youth ;  —  she  is  always  soothed  and  quiet  when 
he 's  with  her,  and  does  not  suffer  from  those 
horrid  fits  of  laughing  or  crying,  nor  does  she 
then  endeavour  to  break  the  iron  bars,  and  throw 
herself  down  the  fatal  torrent.  But  haste,  Lis- 
chen,  is  all  ready  for  his  reception  ?     Alas  !   I 
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forgot — I  fancied  I  ^vas  still  attending  my  lady  in 
the  castle  !  Times  are  changed  ; — your  Duchess 
likes  us  not ;  we  are  forbid  to  approach  the  castle 
now :  they  say  she  likes  none  who  are  attach- 
ed to  our  poor  mistress.  But,  Antonio,  tell  me, 
does  she  treat  her  well  ?  When,  did  you  say, 
she  is  going  back  to  Naples  ?  I  hope  soon, 
and  then  nothing  shall  separate  me  from  the 
lonely  dame,  my  dear  mistress.  But  it  waxes 
late ;  get  thee  gone,  Antonio,  to  the  castle  be- 
fore the  sun  sinks  into  the  Sckreckenthal :  and 
may  the  Holy  Virgin  protect  us  through  the 
night !  for  sure  enough  the  evil  spirit  will  harm 
some  of  the  house  of  Drosberg  before  morning." 

"  Will  you  send  me  away  so  soon,  good  mo- 
ther?—  why  not  let  Lischen  and  me  try  and 
enliven  you  through  the  evening  you  dread  ?*' 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  joy,  Antonio  ;  but  go  and 
prepare  yourself  for  misfortune.  This  night  last 
year  was  Lischen's  brother  Max  forcibly  taken 
from  us  by  that  fiend  in  human  form,  the  rebel 
Werner:  you  have  heard  the  dreadful  story. 
Who  knows  whether  it  may  not  be  Lischen*s 
turn  now  ?" 
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"  Another  reason,  I  should  stay,  good  mother, 
and  protect  you  all." 

"  Protect  us  !  What  avails  human  aid  against 
the  powers  of  darkness  ?" 

"Oh,  do  let  him  stay,  good  mother  !"  said 
the  gentle  Lischen  with  an  imploring  look." 

The  old  frau  relented  :  Antonio  remained  and 
sat  by  Lischen's  side.  While  they  finished  their 
humble  repast,  they  conversed  with  each  oth^r 
in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  over  heard  by  the  good 
old  people,  and  probably  on  a  subject  only  in- 
teresting to  themselves. 

This  continued  until  the  increasing  darkness 
reminded  the  latter  it  was  time  to  seek  repose. 
There  we  will  leave  them,  hoping  that  this  night, 
so  dreaded  by  all,  may  be  passed  in  safety. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Blood  will  accuse  : — am  I  not  cursed  for  this  ? 
*  *  *  I  did  not  murder. 

Joanna  Baillie. 


Acht  und  zwanzig  voile  Jahr, 

Seit  die  fluchbeladne  That 

Sich  begab — Glock  zwolf  es  war, 

Mitternacht,  im  Februar, 

Am  viev  und  zwanzigsten ;  da  trat 

Ich  in  's  Zimmer  hier,  und  klar 

Schien  der  Mond  zur  diistern  That ! 

Werner. 


Count  Rosenlein  had  now  attained  his 
twentieth  year :  he  had  lately  taken  possession 
of  the  immense  estates  in  the  Veronese  territory, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Drosberg''s  only  sister,  together  with  those  of 
his  father  also,  the  castle  and  estates  of  Rosen- 
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lein  in  the  Tyrol.  He  had,  at  the  death  of  his 
parents,  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  aunt, 
about  two  years  before  the  dreadful  event  occur- 
red which  was  related  in  the  last  chapter :  after 
this  he  was  left,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  wide 
world,  without  parents  to  guide,  or  a  real  friend 
to  advise  him.  But,  fortunately,  he  was  endued 
by  nature  with  one  of  those  rare  dispositions 
which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  wickedness  and  temptations 
of  the  world ;  he  possessed  the  happy  art  of 
adopting  whatever  he  saw  was  good  or  noble  in 
those  around  him,  and  rejecting  what  was  evil. 
The  respect  he  entertained  for  his  unfortunate 
aunt  amounted  to  veneration  ;  he  remembered 
with  a  distinctness  quite  remarkable,  all  her  pre- 
cepts, even  to  the  slightest  wish  she  had  ever 
uttered,  and  treasured  them  in  his  heart  during 
the  many  succeeding  years  of  her  melancholy 
silence.  Indeed,  it  was  perhaps  this  dreadful 
occurrence  that  had  caused  his  affection  for  her 
to  become  a  holy  and  fixed  principle ;  he  found 
himself  not  only  the  preserver  of  her  life,  but  the 
only  being  who  appeared  to  mitigate   her   suf- 
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ferings.  This  raised  him  above  the  boyish  feel- 
ings and  tastes  of  his  age  ;  he  felt  proud  to  be 
able  by  his  efforts  to  console  one  who,  like  him- 
self, was  left  alone  in  the  world. 

These  events  had  combined  to  make  him  to- 
tally different  from  other  young  men  of  his  age  ; 
and  though  his  mind  was  cultivated  far  better 
than  theirs,  still  he  had  not  neglected  the  mar- 
tial exercises  and  accomplishments  so  indispens- 
able to  a  noble  youth  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  had  lately  proved,  while  serving  in 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  camp,  that  he  excelled 
in  manly  pursuits. 

His  presence  had  now  been  requested  at  the 
Castle  of  Drosberg  by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi, 
and  he  accepted  the  invitation  from  a  fear  that, 
during  the  abode  of  this  unkind  sister-in-law 
in  the  castle,  his  aunt  might  need  his  society : 
not  that  the  Duchess  had  the  reputation  of  un- 
kindness  —  far  otherwise ;  but  on  her  former 
visits  to  the  castle,  Rosenlein  had  observed  much 
which  would  have  escaped  persons  of  feelings  less 
sensitively  alive,  on  one  absorbing  subject,  the 
comfort  of  his  aunt. 
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He  now  entered  the  castle,  and  was  proceeding 
direct  through  the  crowd  of  servants  and  fol- 
lowers to  the  chamber  of  the  lonely  Countess, 
when  he  was  respectfully  arrested  by  a  Neapo- 
litan page,  who  with  fair  Italian  speech,  said, 
"  the  noble  mistress  of  the  castle,  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi,  awaits  your  presence  in  the  state 
apartments." 

He  followed,  and  passed  through  several  cor- 
ridors and  rooms,  which  had  been  splendidly 
furnished,  since  his  last  visit,  with  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  antique 
vases  filled  ^nih  fragrant  flowers,  carpets  and 
sofas  of  embroidered  velvet ;  sounds  of  soft 
music  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  everything, 
in  short,  was  here  profusely  displayed  which 
could  charm  the  senses  and  fascinate  the  taste. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  so  different 
from  the  usual  sacred  stillness  of  the  castle,  so 
at  variance  with  his  dear  aunt's  lonely  sorrow, 
that,  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  fine 
arts,  this  change  in  the  interior  of  the  old  build- 
ing appeared  misplaced,  and  grated  against  his 
feelings. 
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The  enchanting  strains  of  soft  music  became 
louder,  he  entered  a  large  room  where  the  fading 
daylight  which  had  guided  them  through  the 
other  apartments,  was  exchanged  for  innumerable 
perfumed  lamps,  which  shed  a  still  more  luxu- 
rious light  upon  the  surrounding  objects. 

At  the  end  of  this  chamber,  under  a  canopy 
of  velvet  and  gold,  reclined  the  Duchess,  whose 
beauty  was  still  exquisite.  Her  charms  were 
heightened  by  the  extremely  becoming  dress, 
all  ease  and  gracefulness,  of  the  Neapolitan 
ladies  of  that  period,  and  her  fine  brown  hair 
hung  partly  in  curls  round  her  handsome  face, 
and  was  partly  gathered  behind  in  tresses,  after 
th^  manner  of  an  antique  statue.  The  dames 
of  northern  nations,  in  that  day,  those  that 
Rosenlein  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  were 
encased  in  hard  stiff  dresses,  which  concealed 
or  distorted  the  figure  ;  the  head-dress,  too, 
was  most  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  strained 
back  under  a  coif  or  hood.  To  the  young  man, 
therefore,  the  Duchess  appeared  quite  dazzling. 
Her  dress  of  green  velvet  concealed  not  her 
snowy  neck  and  shoulders  ;  and  the  long  wide 
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sleeve  was  looped  up,  after  the  old  Roman 
fashion,  with  a  jewel,  disclosing  the  whole  of 
her  rounded  and  beautiful  arm. 

At  his  approach,  she  rose  majestically  from 
the  couch ;  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  her  face 
beaming  with  smiles,  and  her  naturally  proud 
and  haughty  features  assuming  an  air  of  amiable 
benevolence,  which  would  have  deceived  more 
experienced  men  than  Rosenlein.  But  his  was 
not  the  mind  to  be  imposed  upon  by  external 
appearances  ;  the  first  impression  quickly  passed 
away ;  and  standing  before  her  undazzled  and 
unmoved,  he  fixed  on  her  a  glance  that  seemed 
to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart. 
It  made  even  her  well-practised  eyes  look  down 
in  confusion  ;  she  felt  his  power,  but  with  that 
self-possession  which  she  had  always  found  so 
useful  in  obtaining  an  influence  over  others, 
she  extended  her  hand. 

''  Welcome,  fair  nephew  !  I  have  waited  im- 
patiently for  your  arrival,  and  longed  to  see 
one  whose  fame  resounds  through  all  Lombardy 
—  ay,  and  has  reached  even  to  Naples.  The 
Queen   Joanna  has    heard    of  your   proficiency 
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in  the  gay  sciences,  as  well  as  in  feats  of  arms 
in  tilt  and  tournay.  She  bids  me  endeavour 
to  induce  you  to  visit  her  court,  where  merit 
is  well  distinguished  and  rewarded,  where  beauty 
is  ready  to  crown  with  laurels  and  love  the 
skilful  and  happy  vanquishers  in  our  games. 
By  my  troth  !  fame  has  not  belied  you ;  nor 
do  I  now  wonder  that  all  the  fair  maidens  of 
Verona  are  dying  for  you !  Say,  how  has  your 
heart  escaped  amidst  these  dangers  ?  eh,  nephew 
of  mine  ?""  said  she,  looking  playfully  up  into 
his  face,  "  has  no  beauty  been  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  your  smiles  ?  " 

"  Thanks  for  these  fair  speeches,  noble  Duchess; 
they  show  your  kind  indulgence  for  my  poor 
attempts ;  but,  I  pray  you,  let  me  retire  to 
my  aunt's  chamber,  she  will  have  heard  of  my 
arrival  and  be  impatient." 

"  Ay,  true ;  but  does  she  hear  and  know 
you  ?  Will  you  not  first  to  the  banquet,  after 
your  long  journey  ?" 

"  So  please  your  Grace,  I  always  take  my 
repasts  with  my  poor  aunt :  but  afterwards,  with 
your  permission,    I  will  again    seek    your   pre- 
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"  Nay,  then,  if  so,  I  will  take  mine  also  in 
your  aunt's  apartment.  Unfortunately  she  never 
seems  happy  in  my  presence — she  likes  me  not. 
However,  I  '11  follow  you ;  for  I  cannot  so  soon 
relinquish  the  pleasure  of  such  society  as  yours 
in  this  deserted  and  melancholy  castle.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  improvements  in  the  old 
structure?"  she  said,  as  they  moved  through 
another  suite  of  rooms,  leading  to  the  Countess''s 
chamber. 

"  'Tis  all  indeed  most  beautiful ;  but  the  old- 
fashioned  furniture  was  more  pleasing  to  me,  it 
reminded  me  of  the  happy  days  of  my  child- 
hood." 

"The  uncouth  boy!"  thought  the  lady; 
"  "'twill  be  more  difficult  than  I  expected  to 
subdue  him  to  my  purposes." 

The  Duchess  was  the  first  to  enter  the  me- 
lancholy-looking room,  where  the  unfortunate 
Countess  was  seated  close  to  the  iron  gratings 
of  the  window.  On  hearing  footsteps,  she 
turned  suddenly  round  with  an  expression  of 
strong  anxiety  in  her  most  interesting  coun- 
tenance;   but  on  seeing   the    Duchess,  she  ap- 
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peared  disappointed,  and  slowly  turned  to  the 
window  again. 

"  Beloved  aunt — mother,  I  am  here, — ^look 
upon  me  and  bless  your  son  !"  So  saying, 
Rosenlein  rushed  past  the  trembling  Duchess  and 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  aunt,  who  looked  on 
his  handsome  face,  then  raised  her  full  blue 
eyes  to  heaven  with  a  pleased  expression,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  seemed  to  be  offering  up 
a  silent  thankful  prayer  :  again  she  looked  upon 
him ;  and  gently  laying  her  thin  white  hands  on 
his  head,  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  on  his  brow. 

There  was  something  so  holy,  so  saint-like 
in  her  appearance,  that  it  must  have  touched 
the  hardest  heart,  as  she  laid  her  pale  cheek 
upon  his  dark  hair  and  smiled  faintly,  as  if 
pleased  and  conscious  that  she  was  reposing 
her  weary  head  upon  one  who  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  her. 

The  Duchess  stood  and  gazed  in  silence — she 
even  was  interested  by  this  singular  scene.  After 
a  short  pause,  the  Countess  moved ;  and  taking 
Rosenlein  by  the  hand,  raised  him  up  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  sit  beside  her 
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*'  MetMnks,  dear  aunt,  you  are  paler  than 
formerly,  and  your  cheeks  thinner ;  do  you  take 
your  usual  walks  on  the  terrace-garden  ?  " 

The  Countess  shook  her  head,  and  pointed 
to  some  faded  flowers  which  stood  in  a  vase. 

"  Have  you  then,"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
angrily  to  the  Duchess,  "•  have  you  deprived 
her  of  the  only  pleasure  she  can  enjoy,  a  walk 
among  her  flowers  in  the  pure  air  ?  And  are 
your  rooms  filled  with  nature's  fragrance,  while 
yonder  bunch  of  faded  flowers  is  thought  suf- 
ficient for  her  who  was  the  mistress  of  this 
castle  ?" 

The  Duchess  burned  with  suppressed  fury. 
"  Indeed,  noble  Count,  I  know  not  how  this 
can  be :  her  attendants  have  my  strict  orders 
to  administer  to  the  poor  lady's  comfort ;  they 
shall  be  reproved  for  their  neglect." 

''  Her  attendants  !  Where,  then,  is  old  frau 
Marguerite?  she  would  not  have  consented  to 
these  privations." 

The  Duchess  seemed  perplexed,  and  desirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  interview;  indeed  her 
gaudy  dress,  and  painted  cheeks,   as  Rosenlein 
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thought,  ill  accorded  with  the  solemn  simplicity 
of  the  Countess''s  appearance.  She  attempted 
to  engage  her  attention,  and  addressed  a  few 
kind  words  to  the  unfortunate  lady. 

"  Fair  sister,  pardon  if  I  have  done  aught  to 
offend  you ;  indeed  I  meant  it  not.  Ah  !  no, 
I  would  give  worlds  to  see  you  happy ;  what  can 
I  do  .f^"  and  she  looked  up  inquiringly  in  her 
sister-in-law's  face.  The  Countess  hastily  rose, 
and  went  to  an  antique  cabinet,  whilst  an  agonised 
expression  passed  over  her  hitherto  calm  features  ; 
she  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  small 
bundle  ;  then  holding  up  the  little  dress  of  her 
child,  she  again  approached  the  window,  and 
pointed  with  a  heart-rending  look  to  that  fatal 
torrent,  from  which  she  had  saved  this  only  relic 
of  her  lost  one. 

"Oh  I  this  is  sad  :  dearest  aunt !  be  consoled, 
I  '11  fetch  my  mandoline,  and  play  some  of  your 
old  favourite  airs.  Ah  !  if  you  would  but  leave 
this  fatal  castle,  methinks  it  would  be  better ;  I 
am  sure  a  visit  to  Rosenlein,  or  to  your  own  old 
home  near  Verona,  might  do  you  good."  She 
shook  her   head,   and   clasping   the   little   dress 
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to  her  bosom,  sat  down  near  the  window  as 
if  to  show  her  determination  never  to  stir  from 
that  fatal  spot. 

We  will  now  follow  the  proud  Duchess  to 
her  sleeping  apartment,  and  endeavour  in  that 
retirement  to  penetrate  further  into  her  designs 
and  manoeuvres,  for  she  was  at  once  the  most 
successful,  and  the  least  suspected  of  all  the 
depraved  set  who  surrounded  the  innocent  and 
beautiful  Queen  of  Naples. 

On  this  evening,  however,  her  heart  began 
to  misgive  her.  "  A  hard  task  indeed  I  have 
given  myself,"  thought  she;  ''  for  once,  with 
this  impetuous  boy,  I  lost  my  usual  caution,  in 
forgetting  his  devotion  to  that  foolish  aunt  of 
his ;  but  in  spite  of  all  I  'm  determined  to 
succeed  :  what  should  I  fear  ?"  she  added,  and 
her  eye  brightened  as  she  looked  with  compla- 
cency at  the  charms  reflected  in  a  large  Ve- 
netian mirror  at  her  side  ;  "I  shall  carry  him 
in  triumph  to  Naples,  and  then, — ay,  the  poet, 
the  haughty  Petrarch  will  be  convinced  of  my 
power,  the  vile  Catanese  will  acknowledge  it. 
I  shall  strengthen  my  influence  at  court,  beyond 
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all  fear  of  its  tottering,  and,  O  joy  !  O  victory  ! 
Rosenlein  will — he  shall  love  me." 

"He  will  not  love  you,"  said  a  sepulchral 
voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  earth. 

The  Duchess  trembled  violently,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  The  voice  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  But,  beware  lest  he  love  another,  and  above 
all,  lest  that  other  should  return  his  love,  for 
then,  woe !  woe  !  and  vengeance  be  upon  ye 
all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  and  what  have  I  done 
to  provoke  you  thus  to  penetrate  into  the  re- 
cesses of  my  castle  and  upbraid  me  .'*" 

'*  Of  your  castle,  forsooth  !  Ha  !  you  know- 
that  possession  depends  on  my  will,  therefore 
listen  and  obey,  and  answer  my  questions,  fairly 
and  without  deceit,  if  for  once  you  can  do  so. 
I  shall  know  if  you  deceive  me.  I  have 
power  to  penetrate  your  designs, — nay,  more, 
to  rule  and  control  your  fate  ;  answer,  how  fares 
the  girl.?" 

"  She  is  all  you  could  wish,"  said  the  Duchess 
trying  to  regain  her  composure,  "  brilliant,  lovely 
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as  the  day,  \vith  talents  sufficient  to  shine  and 
be  the  envy  of  all  the  beaux  esprtts  of  the 
most  polished  court  in  Europe ;  this  I  know  to 
my  cost,  she  has  captivated  every  one^  from  the 
silly  King  Andrew,  to  the  polished  and  fas- 
tidious Boccaccio." 

"  And  you,"  resumed  the  voice  angrily, 
"  do  you  feel  pity  for  that  lovely  flower  ?  or 
will  you  still,  according  to  your  oath,  relinquish 
her  and  forward  my  plans  of  deadly  vengeance  ? 
But  know,  for  your  consolation,  if  you  waver  in 
your  resolution,  she  will  be  a  serpent  in  your 
path,  and  will  twine  round  the  hearts  of  those 
most  dear  to  you.  Yes,  she  will  rob  you 
even  of  that  proud  boy,  who  is  now  the  creature 
of  your  adoration,  and  then  she  will  spurn  his 
love." 

"  Oh  !  tell  me,"  said  the  Duchess,  in  great 
agitation,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything." 

"  Be  wary  and  prudent ;  keep  the  girl's  affec- 
tions fixed  on  Rudolf,  and  he  will  himself  soon 
appear,  and  enchain  her  heart." 

*'  But  I  cannot  protect  him   at  the  court  of 
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Naples,  my  influence  cannot  extend  to  shield 
such  a  daring  outlaw.  But  say,  mysterious 
creature,  why  is  her  fate  so  important  ?  why  do 
you  trouble  yourself  about  the  affections  of  a 
foolish  girl,  and  thus  prepare  for  her  a  dreadful 
doom,  while  as  yet  she  basks  in  sunshine  and 
happiness,  the  gayest  of  all  the  fair  ones  of 
Naples  ?  When  will  this  mysterious  veil  be 
withdrawn, — when  shall  I  know  who  she  really 
is,  and  why  her  education  has  been  to  you  an 
object  of  so  much  anxiety  ?  She,  whom  Boc- 
caccio, and  Petrarch,  and  Giotto,  have  taught, — 
ay,  and  to  whom  our  proud  Queen  herself  has 
deigned,  by  my  influence,  to  give  instructions  ; 
why  bestow  such  pains  on  one  you  have  doomed 
to  die  ?" 

"  Who  she  is,  you  will  one  day  know," 
said  the  unearthly  voice  again  ;  "  but  not  until 
disappointed  love  has  rankled  in  her  heart's  in- 
most core  ;  then,  if  life  do  not  wither  and  expire 
under  the  burning  pangs  thus  excited,  this  dag- 
ger," here  the  deadly  weapon  seemed  to  be 
struck  with  force  against  the  wall,  "  will  be 
dyed  in  her  blood." 
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A  low  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  together 
with  the  creaking  of  hinges,  and  shutting  of 
doors. 

The  Duchess  stood  petrified  with  terror,  pale 
and  trembling,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  tapestried 
wall,  whence  the  noise  had  proceeded  ;  she  lis- 
tened anxiously  to  the  receding  sounds,  till  at 
length  all  was  still. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  she  is  gone  !  O  horror 
of  horrors  !  to  be  subject  to — to  be  under  the 
control  of  that  fiend-magician ;  yes,  she  must 
deal  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  how  could 
she  penetrate  invisibly  to  this  spot  ? — nought 
is  beneath  this  floor  but  the  solid  rock." 

The  Duchess  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
tapestry,  and  with  a  courageous  effort  drew  it 
aside.  The  bare  wall  was  close  behind,  no 
human  form  could  have  possibly  crept  between  ; 
she  held  the  lamp  close,  and  knocked  against  it, 
but  nothing  met  her  ear  that  could  lead  her  to 
imagine  it  was  not  perfectly  solid.  She  next 
turned  eagerly  to  the  window,  but  that  pro- 
jected far  over  the  perpendicular  rock  ;  no  mortal 
foot  could,  have  approached  by  that  way.      All 
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was  still,  the  moon  shone  in  pure  and  tranquil 
majesty  over  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  seemed  to 
mock  her  perturbed  feelings.  She  stood  a  while 
looking  at  the  calm  scene,  and  at  the  rocks  and 
glens  where  she  had  so  often  rambled  in  early 
youth,  in  those  days  of  joy  and  innocence,  before 
the  demon  of  ambition  and  worldly  vanity  had 
perverted  the  better  feelings  of  her  heart.  How 
different  was  she  then  !  There  is  something  so 
hallowed — so  touching — in  the  scenes  of  our  early 
home  when  visited  after  a  long  absence,  the 
most  obdurate  heart  must  feel  their  influence  ; 
and  when  the  silver  moon  shines  with  pure  and 
spotless  majesty  upon  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  can  gaze  without  emotion,  with- 
out the  solemn  reflection,  "  I  too  must  soon 
follow  !" 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  thoughts  that  came  to 
appal  the  shrinking  heart  of  the  Duchess;  the 
cool  night  breeze  brought  no  refreshment  to  her 
burning  cheek.  To  her  excited  imagination,  it 
seemed  like  the  cold  touch  of  death,  she  felt 
the  gnawing  worm  of  a  guilty  conscience  within, 
and  shuddered  in  agony ;  never  had  the  scenes 
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of  past  life  come  so  forcibly  to  her  memory  as 
now  ;  never  had  their  sad  contrast  with  the  pre- 
sent pressed  so  painfully  on  her  mind  as  at  this 
moment. 

Her  reverie  was  disturbed  by  fearful  sounds 
in  the  distance.  In  the  direction  of  old  frau 
Marguerite''s  cottage,  piercing  shrieks  were  heard, 
and  lights  were  seen  flashing  to  and  fro  among 
the  trees ;  the  name,  too,  of  Werner  was  echoed 
among  the  heights  —  Werner,  "  the  enemy  of 
God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy,"  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  Duchess  flew  to  alarm  her  pages  and 
guards,  with  almost  a  wild  joy,  glad  of  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  terrific,  that  would  force 
her  away  from  herself,  and  her  own  conscience. 

The  vassals  of  Drosberg,  and  the  followers  of 
Rosenlein,  were  soon  under  arms,  and  with  the 
Count  at  their  head  proceeded  to  the  cottage  ;  but 
before  they  could  reach  it,  the  sounds  grew  more 
terrific — shrieks  of  despair  and  supplications  for 
mercy  mingled  in  awful  confusion  with  the  shouts 
of  triumph  — black  mail-clad  figures  danced  in 
wild  mockery  round  the  dwelling,  and  flashes  of 
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fire  were  seen — then  a  bright  flame  ascended  high 
into  the  heavens, — the  cottage  was  one  burning 
mass. 

Rosenlein  ran  to  the  fatal  spot :  he  saw  the 
poor  old  frau  struggling  in  the  flames ;  he  rushed 
in,  seized  her,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  her  out 
in  safety  :  just  then  the  burning  roof  fell  in 
with  a  tremendous  crash — another  feeble  shriek 
was  heard  :  it  was  the  death  cry  of  poor  Karl, 
who  perished  in  the  ruins.  But,  Lischen,  '*  Oh, 
save  the  child  !"  gasped  the  old  frau  ;  "  she  is 
gone  !  I  saw  the  black  fiends  take  her  in  their 
arms  ;  they  bore  her  from  hence.  Oh  !  that  she 
had  perished  in  the  flames  ! —  haste,  haste  !  save 
my  child !" 

But  no  enemy  was  now  to  be  seen,  they  had 
vanished ;  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  crackling 
of  the  flames,  and  the  falling  timbers  of  the  ruined 
cottage.  "Oh!  they  have  taken  her,  those  hounds 
of  Satan,  the  followers  of  Werner,  '  the  enemy 
of  God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy,'  and  I  am  left 
alone  in  my  old  age  ! — I  knew  it — I  knew  some 
dire  misfortune  must  happen :    it  is  the  dread- 
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ful  night  of  the  fifth  of  May.  —  See,  see  !  O 
horror  !  the  ghost  of  the  Lady  Saliim  !" 

Rosenlein  looked  towards  the  spot  on  which 
the  old  woman's  eyes  were  so  strainingly  fixed ; 
and  there,  slowly  emerging  from  the  wood,  was 
seen  a  slender  hag-] ike  figure,  clad  in  black  flow- 
ing robes.  A  demoniac  expression  of  joy  shone 
upon  her  pale  ghastly  countenance,  which  looked 
still  more  fearful  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  angry 
flames.  But  Rosenlein  was  devoid  of  all  the 
superstition  of  his  times  and,  therefore,  though 
horror-struck  at  the  mysterious  and  unearthly  ap- 
parition and  the  malignant  fire  which  glared  in 
her  large  black  eyes,  he  resolved  to  follow  her 
and  penetrate  the  mystery. 

Leaving  the  wretched  frau  in  charge  of  a  faith- 
ful vassal,  he  pursued  the  retreating  figure  ;  it 
proceeded  slowly  till  it  reached  the  burning  cot- 
tage— then  turning  suddenly  into  the  flames,  be- 
came invisible  for  some  moments,  when  to  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  Rosenlein  and  his 
followers,  it  was  seen  climbing  the  rock,  which 
rose  almost  perpendicularly  behind^  the  cottage. 
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The  smoke  was  too  dense  to  allow  of  their 
watching  its  further  progress.  After  a  short 
interval,  the  dark  figure  emerged  from  the  smoke 
at  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  of  rocks ;  then 
ascending  with  wonderful  speed  the  mountain  side, 
it  at  last  disappeared  in  the  distant  Schrecken- 
thai. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Down  Ischia's  side  has  sunk  the  sun  ; 

And  Capri's  vine-clothed  isle 
Flings  o'er  the  sea  its  shadow  dun, 

Lengthening  o'er  many  a  mile. 
To  Castel  Mare's  sheltered  strand, 

As  though  to  join  the  rock  and  shore, 
'Twere  strewn  by  spirits'  unseen  hand 

A  shadowy  causeway  o'er. 

It  was  evening, — and  at  Naples  who  does  not 
feel  the  magic  of  that  sound  ? — when  fancy  wishes 
to  indulge  in  thoughts  pleasing  and  serene,  she 
flies  to  Naples  ;  and  when  in  northern  climes  we 
see  the  bright  sun  going  down  in  all  its  glory- 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean ^  w^e  try  to  make  the 
picture  still  more  attractive  to  fancy's  eye,  and 
inwardly  exclaim,  "How  like  the  Bay  of 
Naples  !" 

Who  are  these  two  young  girls,  sitting  among 
the  sweet  geraniums  and  pink  cactus  flowers,  at  the 
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edge  of  the  blue  sea,  their  forms  reflected  in  its 
tranquil  waters,  the  setting  sun  giving  an  additi- 
onal glow  to  their  lovely  faces,  while  the  fair  hair 
of  the  younger  looks  like  Titian's  Chiome  d'oro, 
flowing  in  silken  curls  upon  her  snowy  neck. 
She  is  not  a  daughter  of  Naples — her  clear  blue 
eye  speaks  of  a  more  northern  clime  ;  a  soft  me- 
lancholy too  is  expressed  in  her  intellectual  fea- 
tures, which  even  the  splendid  scene  around  can- 
not entirely  chase  away :  she  is  the  orphan 
Bertha  of  Linden,  who  two  years  before  came 
from  Germany,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi.  The  Queen  Joanna  did  not  long  permit 
the  interesting  young  girl  to  remain  in  obscurity ; 
but  with  her  usual  penetration  soon  discovered 
the  wonderful  talents  of  the  young  German,  and 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  one  of  her  own  maids 
of  honour. 

Her  companion  appears  to  be  a  true-bom 
daughter  of  the  south,  her  beautiful  features  ex- 
pressing that  indolent  enjoyment,  the  dolce 
far  niente  of  Italy.  Giacinta  Trelice  is  her  name, 
grand-daughter  of  Philippa  the  Catanese,  Coun- 
tess of  Montoni,    originally  a  washerwoman  of 
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Catania,  famous  in  Neapolitan  history  from  hav- 
ing been  the  constant  favourite  of  every  branch 
of  the  Royal  family  for  three  successive  gene- 
rations. 

"  Dearest  Bertha,"  said  she,  "  how  kind  you 
are  to  love  me,  and  bestow  such  pains  to  make 
me  feel  the  beauty  of  these  verses  ! — go  on  ;  when 
you  read  them,  I  indeed  enjoy  all  their  grace  and 
energy  ;  no  wonder  our  dear  Queen  should  sit 
for  hours  listening  to  your  eloquent  voice  !  no 
wonder  she  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you  for  a 
moment !" 

The  fair  Bertha  resumed  her  book,  and  read 
with  a  touching  sweetness,  some  beautiful  lines 
of  Dante. 

"  Oh  !  how  delightful,"  said  Giacinta,  *«  to 
listen  to  your  voice  in  this  lovely  spot  !  I  am 
so  happy  now  :  since  you  have  come  to  live  in 
the  royal  castle,  there  seems  more  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ;  you  have  such  an  invisible  gentle  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  court ;  nay,  do  not  laugh, 
'tis  quite  true,  and  my  grandmother  sees  it,  and 
what  is  more  wonderful,  encourages  the  Queen 
to  be  swayed  by  you.     The  Princess  of  Taranto 
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is  wary,  and  seems  meek  and  gentle  when  you 
are  by ;  even  the  horrid  Friar  Robert  tries  to 
twist  his  terrific  features  into  something  like  a 
smile,  when  you  say  some  witty  thing  that  sets 
all  the  rest  of  our  gay  court  in  an  uproar  of 
laughter,  and  our  poor  silly  King  Andrew  tries  to 
look  as  if  he  understood  it,  and  now  all  this  must 
end,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  your — your '"* 

"  Speak  the  word,"  said  Bertha,  an  expression 
of  anger  kindling  in  her  large  eye, — "  my  pro- 
tector ;  but  no,  I  will  no  longer  be  under  her 
influence.  I  'd  rather  take  my  mandoline  and 
beg  from  door  to  door,  the  whole  way  back  to 
Germany,  than  be  tutored  by  her  malice,  in- 
structing me,  forsooth  !  to  try  and  gain  the  af- 
fections of  poor  King  Andrew,  that  I  might 
then  persuade  him  to  let  the  Queen  govern ; 
but  I  now  see  through  her  arts,  and  have  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  entangled  in  her  nets, 
and  losing  the  favour  of  my  dearest,  dearest 
Queen." 

"  Be  not  angry,  dear  Bertha;  I  know  you 
might  have  protectors  and  friends  enough  in  this 
wide  court,  and  lovers  too,  if  you  would  smile  on 
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any  ;  but  you  spurn  them  all ;  your  heart  is  far 
away  in  the  land  of  the  north.  I  wish  you 
could  forget  that  unknown  knight,  he  cannot  be 
worthy  of  such  a  heart,  or  he  would  have  searched 
all  the  world  till  he  found  you  again.*" 

"  'Tis  a  foolish  fancy,  speak  not  of  it,"  said 
Bertha  blushing.  "  It  was  more  than  two  years 
ago  and  I  was  a  mere  child,  but  can  never  for- 
get his  heroic  conduct,  when  the  troop  of  that 
dreaded  outlaw  Werner  destroyed  our  convent 
at  Innspruck,  and  treated  our  helpless  sisters 
with  savage  cruelty ;  we  were  all  inclosed  within 
the  burning  edifice,  he  appeared  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  just  as  the  fjaming  roof  was  falling  in, 
and  threatened  to  bury  us  in  the  ruins,  and 
snatched  me  from  destruction  ;  that  was  not  all, 
for  my  dear  favourite  nun,  the  sister  Rosilda,  my 
kind  instructor,  was  left  in  the  ruins  ;  this  brave 
warrior,  pitying  my  distress,  again  risked  his 
life,  and  brought  me  the  dear  object  of  my 
anxiety  safe  and  unarmed  ;  and  when  Werner's 
black  warriors  again  advanced  to  claim  us  as 
their  victims,  he  stood  before  us,  and  with  a  me- 
nacing  gesture,  ordered  them  to  retreat.      We 
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threw  ourselves  at  his  feet,  and  poured  forth  our 
grateful  thanks,  conjuring  him  to  inform  us  who 
was  our  generous  benefactor.  An  expression  of 
martial  pride  animated  his  most  handsome  coun- 
tenance, while  he  said,  '  I  am  the  vanquisher 
of  Werner.'  What  title  could  be  more  proud, 
more  honourable  than  that  ?  Werner,  the  terror 
of  all  ranks,  the  name  which  every  lisping  child 
was  taught  to  murmur  in  its  daily  prayers,  while 
it  implored  the  Almighty  for  protection.  The 
mail-clad  warriors  of  that  dreaded  fiend  fled  be- 
fore the  menacing  glance  of  our  protector.  No  : 
however  devoted  I  may  be  to  the  gay  science 
and  ancient  and  modern  lore,  I  can  never  bestow 
my  heart  but  on  a  valiant  knight ;  and  you  know, 
dear  Giacinta,  that  though  this  is  truly  the  land  of 
poesy  and  song,  of  beauty  and  love,  a  very  para- 
dise on  earth,  yet  'tis  not  the  land  of  the  brave." 
"  All  too  true,''  said  Giacinta,  "  we  can  in- 
deed boast  of  but  few  valiant  knights,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  beloved  Princes  of  our 
noble  race  of  Anjou,  and  above  all  the  hand- 
some, brave,  and  perfect  Prince  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto  ;  and  now  tell  me,  dear  Bertha,  why  you, 
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who  can  so  fully  appreciate  -what  is  noble  and 
good,  always  endeavour  to  lessen  the  Queen's 
admiration  for  him,  who  seems  the  only  joy 
and  comfort  of  our  poor  sovereign.  The  Queen 
loves  him  as  a  brother,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
object  of  his  existence  appears  to  be,  to  endea- 
vour to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  his  royal  cousin, 
and  make  the  court  as  gay  as  Friar  Robert's 
tyrannical  austerity  will  allow." 

"  I  see  much  danger  in  the  presence  of  this  most 
fascinating  Prince,"  said  Bertha,  "  and  the  great 
contrast  there  is  between  his  noble  animated  con- 
versation, and  that  of  the  poor  weak  King  An- 
drew, and  I  am  sorry  our  lovely  young  Queen, 
who  is  really,  as  Petrarch  says,  a  lamb  among 
wolves,  should  be  exposed  to  such  a  severe  trial. 
The  Prince,  too,  is  so  good,  so  unconscious  of 
his  wonderful  powers  of  pleasing,  that  our  Queen 
must  be  more  than  mortal  to  withstand  his  in- 
fluence, particularly  when  his  mother,  the  Em- 
press of  Constantinople,  and  many  others  of  the 
court,  are  using  every  means  to  gain  for  him  the 
Queen's  affections,  and  estrange  them  from  her 
own  unfortunate  husband." 
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"  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  think  that !  indeed,  for  once, 
you  judge  harshly,  dear  Bertha,  but  you  are  often 
disposed  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things." 

"  Nay,  remember,  was  I  not  right  before,"" 
said  Bertha,  "  when  I  foretold  the  elopement 
of  the  Queen''s  younger  sister,  the  Princess  Ma- 
ria, with  her  cousin  Charles  of  Durazzo ;  I  even 
warned  Queen  Joanna  of  the  danger,  but  her 
kind  confiding  disposition  would  believe  nothing 
to  her  dear  sister's  injury  ;  this  confiding  tem- 
per will  be  her  ruin.  I  foresee  a  dreadful 
career  of  misfortune  to  her  and  the  whole  of 
this  devoted  country :  even  now  what  can  be 
worse  than  the  situation  of  the  Queen,  without 
power,  without  real  friends  to  guide  her,  kept 
by  that  bare-footed  friar  almost  a  close  prisoner 
in  her  own  palace,  he  who  rules  the  whole 
country,  and  the  court  itself,  with  the  utmost 
aiTOgance  and  tyranny  ;  but  hush  !  I  must  be 
careful  of  what  I  say,  the  very  trees  in  these 
royal  gardens  have  ears.  It  is  time  that  we 
return  for  it  grows  late ;  see,  the  sun  has  sunk 
behind  the  pine-grove  of  Posilippo,  and  the  short 
twilight  will  scarcely  last  till  we  reach  the  palace. 
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your  grandmother  will  chide  me  for  keeping  you 
out  so  long." 

They  hastened  along  the  beautiful  shady  walks 
near  the  water's  edge,  till  they  came  to  the  lofty 
gates  of  the  royal  palace,  the  Castel  Nuovo — 
now  called  Castel  del  Vovo.  It  was  then  a 
noble  pile,  uniting  the  elegance  of  a  palace  with 
the  strength  of  a  fortress,  and  had  lately  been 
embellished  by  Queen  Joanna's  grandfather, 
the  good  King  Robert,  who  had  brought  from 
Rome  many  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity, 
to  adorn  its  halls  and  gardens.  It  was  originally 
built  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  conqueror  of 
Naples,  for  his  beautiful  Queen,  Beatrice  of 
Provence,  whose  gay  spirit  fully  appreciated  the 
lovely  spot  on  which  it  stood  :  a  great  part  of 
the  castle  and  its  gardens  are  now  buried  in  the 
ocean,  having  been  destroyed  and  submerged  by 
an  earthquake. 

The  two  friends  entered  the  castle  and  were 
met  by  a  page,  who  summoned  Bertha  to  the 
Queen^s  private  apartment,  which  was  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  palace,  looking  out  upon 
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the  beautiful  bay  towards  Vesuvius  and  was 
adorned  with  numerous  chefs  cTceuvre  of  ancient 
and  modern  art.  Near  the  window,  gazing  pen- 
sively on  the  calm  ocean,  sat  the  beautiful  and 
majestic  Joanna ;  she  was  now  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  just  seventeen,  and  '*  the  ex- 
pression of  her  whole  countenance  (says  the  his- 
torian) was  open,  mild,  and  beneficent,  uncon- 
scious and  unsuspicious  of  treachery/'  In  the 
interior  of  her  palace,  writes  Boccaccio,  "  she 
was  so  gracious,  gentle,  compassionate,  and  kind, 
that  she  seemed  rather  the  companion  than  the 
Queen  of  those  around/'  Her  lovely  face  had 
served  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  the  model  for  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  pictures/'  * 

The  Queen  looked  up  as  Bertha  entered. 
"  Come  hither,  my  child,"  she  said ;  "I  parted 
from  you  in  anger,  but  though  you  are  a  sad 
wayward  girl,  yet,  after  serious  consideration,  I 
believe  you  are  right ;  we  will  talk  of  it  no  more 
— so  come,  I  forgive  you  :  there,  sit  down  on 
the   velvet  cushion  at  my  feet,  I  will  tell   you 

*  Her  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Doria  Palace  at 
Rome. 
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some  news  that  will  delight  you.  This  day  I 
have  heard  that  the  Duchess  of  Fondi ;  nay, 
now,  your  little  speaking  tell-truth  face  looks 
displeased  again, — when  will  you  ever  be  tutored 
to  disguise  your  feelings  ?  but  have  patience. 
The  Lady  of  Fondi  is  on  her  road  to  our  court, 
and  brings  with  her  the  brave  minstrel  of  the 
north,  the  young  Count  Rosenlein,  whose  verses 
so  much  delighted  our  gay  Boccaccio,  and  whose 
fame  in  arms  is  no  less  great."  She  then  re- 
lated to  the  delighted  girl  the  particulars  of 
Count  Rosenlein's  visit  to  Drosberg.  '*  Now 
this  pleases  me  beyond  measure,"  continued 
Joanna ;  "for  in  truth  I  began  to  fear  our 
court  would  no  longer  be  the  resort  of  genius 
and  valour,  since  I  am  a  Queen  but  in  name, 
and  have  no  power  to  reward  the  good  or  brave  ; 
I  am  doomed  every  day  to  the  mortification  of 
seeing  my  people  oppressed,  without  having  the 
power  to  assist  them.  Oh,  'tis  sad,  very  sad, 
to  feel  thus  helpless,  while  my  dear  country  is 
going  to  ruin." 

*'  Console  yourself,   my  honoured  Queen,   all 
may  yet  be  well,  and  you  must  now  enjoy  the 
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tliouglit  that  you  can  still  attract  the  noble  and 
the  brave  to  your  court.  We  shallhave  tourna- 
ments, shall  we  not  ?"  continued  Bertha,  look- 
ing up  inquiringly  in  the  Queen's  face.  "  Oh, 
how  enchanting  !  you  will  distribute  prizes  for 
the  brave,  and  then  we  will  recite  verses  in  ho- 
nour of  the  conqueror ;  you  will  bestow  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  a  golden  violet,  to  reward  those 
who  excel  in  the  gay  science,  as  your  ancestors 
did  in  fair  Provence.  All  will  be  pleased,  even 
the  poor  peasants  of  the  Lido  will  hail  the  joy- 
ful sounds,  and  resume  their  graceful  and  spright- 
ly tarantella." 

"  Oh,  if  this  could  be,"'  said  Joanna,  mourn- 
fully, "  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  see  my 
people  joyful  as  they  were  in  my  dear  grandfa- 
ther's glorious  reign  ;  but  no  tears,  no  entrea- 
ties, no  commands,  will  move  Friar  Robert's 
stubborn  heart ;  it  seems  that  his  only  enjoy- 
ment consists  in  causing  the  misery  of  all  around  ; 
he  marks  out  my  friends  to  be  his  peculiar  vic- 
tims ;  I  live  in  continual  dread  lest  Philippa  and 
my  own  dear  Sancha  should  be  dragged  from  my 
presence ;   I  even  tremble  for  you,  my  child,  and 
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must  caution  you  not  to  speak  truth  with  so 
much  boldness  in  public  ;  last  night  I  shuddered 
to  see  him  fix  his  sinister  red  eves  with  a  malio:- 
nant  expression  upon  you,  my  innocent,  my  fra- 
gile northern  flower." 

"  Generous,  noble  Queen  !"  said  Bertha, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  Joanna, 
"  how  kind  to  take  such  interest  in  a  poor 
orphan's  fate  !  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I 
shall  have  the  proud  consolation  of  knowing  that 
the  best,  the  most  perfect  of  mortals  will  bestow 
a  tear  on  my  memory.  But  what  noise  do  I  hear 
—  quarrelling?  King  Andrew's  voice?  Friar 
Robert  ?  —  surely  he  cannot  be  ill-treating  his 
own  pupil,  the  King  !  I  hear,  too,  the  name  of 
Prince  Lewis."  They  listened  for  some  time  at- 
tentively, till  Joanna  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
but  rising  with  a  determined  and  majestic  mien, 
said,  "  Follow  me.  Bertha  ;  I  will  advance  into 
the  lion's  den,  and  we  will  see  if  they  can  continue 
their  rude  brawls  even  in  my  very  presence." 

They  passed  through  several  chambers,  be- 
fore they  reached  that  whence  the  angry  sounds 
proceeded.     Here  they  beheld  the  object  of  uni- 
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versal  detestation,  the  all-powerful  ruler  of 
Naples  and  of  its  Queen,  Friar  Robert.  His 
appearance  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire 
every  beholder  with  hori'or  and  fear.  His  short 
and  swollen  figure  was  partially  covered  with 
worn-out  rags,  studiously  torn,  says  Petrarch,  to 
show  his  naked  skin  ;  his  feet  were  bare,  and  his 
bald  head  was  large  and  square  behind,  but  nar- 
row and  low  in  front,  sloping  abruptly  backwards 
from  his  bushy  grey- white  eyebrows.*  At  this 
moment  he  looked  more  ferocious  than  ever ; 
his  deep-sunk  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  withering  anger  upon  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  whose  delicate  wrist  he  held  firmly  in 
his  iron  grasp ;  she  was  pale  as  death,  her  face 
bedewed  with  tears,  and  she  appeared  scarcely 
able  to  stand  ;   she  was  supported  by  a  refulgent 

*  For  a  further  description  of  this  hypocritical  monster, 
vide  Petrarch.  The  poet-historian,  speaking  of  his  charac- 
ter, adds,  "  He  rules  with  unutterable  arrogance  and  ty- 
ranny the  courts  of  both  Queens,  oppresses  the  weak,  and 
treads  justice  under  foot,  confounds  all  things  human  and 
divine."  This  was  written  the  year  preceding  the  time 
when  our  tale  commences,  during  the  life  of  the  Queen 
dowager  Sancha,  widow  of  King  Robert. 
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looking  being,  a  man  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  of  his 
time,  the  Queen's  cousin,  Prince  Lev>^is  of  Ta- 
ranto ;  with  one  hand  he  supported  the  trembling 
lady,  whilst  with  the  other  he  made  unavailing 
efforts  to  remove  the  friar's  grasp  from  her  beau- 
tiful arm  ;  near  the  window,  his  face  half  averted 
from  them,  stood  the  young  King  Andrew  ;  his 
appearance  was  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  now  an  expression  of  childish  and 
helpless  distress  was  depicted  on  his  interesting 
features. 

"  There  comes  the  light  of  the  world,  our  fair 
Sovereign,"  said  the  gallant  Prince  Lewis,  who 
was  the  first  to  perceive  her  presence,  ''  and, 
therefore,  I  now  hope  you  will  release  your  rude 
hold  of  the  Countess  of  Murzano."* 

The  Queen  fixed  her  commanding  eyes  full  on 
the  friar,  who  shrank  beneath  their  glance  ;  his 

•  All  these  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Bertha,  are 
strictly  historical.  Sancha  Trelice,  Countess  of  Murzano, 
was  grandaughter  of  the  famous  Philippa,  the  Catanese, 
and  god-daughter  to  the  late  Queen  Sancha.  She  had  mar- 
ried the  year  before,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  an 
illustrious  noble,  Count  Murzano. 
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arms  dropped  powerless  at  liis  side,  and  the  libe- 
rated Countess  of  Murzano  ran  to  Joanna,  sank 
down  at  lier  feet,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
folds  of  the  Queen's  velvet  robe,  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  maltreat  a  Countess  of  the 
realm,'  my  royal  mother's  godchild,  and  in  our 
very  palace ;  is  it  not  enough  to  oppress  my 
people,  but  you  must  even  cause  their  cries  and 
lamentations  to  invade  the  privacy  of  my  cham- 
ber ?" 

"  The  Countess  was  forcing  her  way,  without 
permission,  to  your  private  apartments,  assisted 
by  the  gallant  Prince,  in  whose  arms  she  was 
pleased  just  now  to  repose,  and  where,  doubtless, 
she  would  willingly  still  be,  had  she  not  thought 
it  indecorous  to  remain  there  in  your  august 
presence  ;  it  seems,  from  her  present  position," 
pointing  with  a  diabolical  sneer  to  the  kneeling 
Countess,  "  she  would  humbly  ask  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  her  indiscretion." 

"  Hold  !"  said  the  Queen,  "  nor  permit  your 
foul  tongue  to  defame  the  honour  of  those  on 
whom  I  bestow  my  friendship  ;  I  order  you 
forthwith  from  my  presence ;   my  beloved  Coun- 
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tess  is  still  trembling  from  the  effects  of  yoiir 
rude  violence.  My  own  dearest  Sancha,"  she  add- 
ed, raising  and  embracing  her,  and  looking  anxi- 
ously at  the  white  arm  upon  which  still  appeared 
the  print  of  Friar  Robert's  iron  fingers,  '*  in  these 
luckless  times  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  beloved 
by  your  unhappy  Queen.  Go,"  she  said,  with  a 
commanding  gesture  to  the  crouching  monk, 
"  nor  again  dare  to  invade  my  private  apart- 
ments." 

"  Does  it  please  your  Majesty  to  deny  me  ac- 
cess to  my  royal  pupil,  the  King  ?  But  perhaps 
it  might  content  you  better,  that  he  should 
accompany  me,  and  leave  you  to  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  more  congenial  society."' 
And  again,  looking  maliciously  at  Jjewis,  he 
added,  "  the  Prince  of  Taranto  has  access  to 
your  Majesty's  apartments  at  all  hours,  while 
your  husband  and  I  seem  but  unwelcome  guests." 

"  I  scorn  to  listen  to  such  insolent  lanoruaore ; 
the  King  is  w^ell  aw-are  of  my  affection  for  him  : 
withdraw." 

The  monk  could  no  longer  bear  the  firm 
and    determined    aspect    of  Joanna,    he    slowly 
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turned  way,  and  striking  his  stick  on  the  ground, 
his  filthy  rags  shaking  with  the  violence  of  his 
anger,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 

They  now  breathed  more  freely  ;  the  poor 
young  King  seemed  the  most  relieved  of  all ; 
he  went  and  affectionately  kissed  the  Queen''s 
hand,  saying,  with  a  timid  voice,  *'  Indeed,  dear- 
est Joanna,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  Countess, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  prevail  on  the  friar  to 
allow  her  to  gain  admittance  to  you.  I  often 
wish  I  possessed  a  little  of  your  noble  deter- 
mination ;  for,  without  much  of  your  kind  as- 
sistance, I  shall  make  but  a  bad  King." 

There  was  something  in  the  extreme  humi- 
lity of  the  poor  youth,  that  could  not  fail  to 
interest  a  generous  mind  like  Joanna's,  how- 
ever much  she  might  feel,  and  deeply  regret 
his  deficiencies,  and  the  total  want  of  determi- 
nation which  caused  so  much  misery  to  her 
country  and  herself.  She  had  been  united  to 
him  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  really 
loved  him,  though  some  malicious  people  had 
insinuated   that  she  had  always  more  partiality 
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for  her  brilliant  cousin  Lewis.  The  latter  was 
certainly  every  way  most  deserving  of  her  ad- 
miration and  love,  he  was  ever  ready  with  some 
witty  speech  or  gay  song  to  dispel  the  gloom 
and  misery  which  the  tyranny  of  friar  Robert 
and  his  brutal  Hungarian  companions  cast  over 
the  youthful  court. 

On  this  occasion,  he,  as  usual,  soon  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  gaiety  to  the  whole  party,  pos- 
sessing, as  he  did,  in  a  high  degree,  the  happy 
art  of  drawing  forth  the  talents  and  agreeable 
qualities  of  all  present. 

It  was  now  the  hour  when  Joanna  usually 
assembled  in  her  own  apartments  her  particular 
friends,  most  of  whom  were  distinguished  for 
genius  and  brilliant  acquirements.  Prince  Louis 
had  not,  therefore,  much  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing some  expert  and  fair  hand  to  touch  the 
gay  mandoline,  or  in  inducing  the  young  Ber- 
tha, or  some  other  lovely  improvisatrice  to  ac- 
company the  music  with  her  voice. 

The  poor  Countess  Sancha,  who  had  suffered 
so  recently   from   the    friar   Robert's    insolence. 
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was  celebrated  for  her  talents  in  this  way ;  in- 
deed many  of  the  geniuses  there  assembled  have 
been  justly  renowned  in  history  ;  but  a  more 
particular  description  of  them  will  be  found  in 
another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Grazie  ;  ch'a  pochi'l  ciel  largo  destina  : 
Rara  virtu,  non  gia  d'humana  geute : 
Sotto  biondi  capei  canuta  mente ; 
E'n  umil  donna  alta  belta  divina; 
Leggiadria  singulare  e  pellegrina ; 
E'l  cantar,  che  nell*  anima  si  sente ; 
L'andar  celeste ;  e'l  vago  spirto  ardente 
Ch'  ogni  dur  rompe,  e  ogni  altezza  inchina. 

Petrarca. 

Bertha  Linden  retired  to  rest  after  having 
contributed  as  usual  to  the  general  amusement, 
her  head  full  of  wayward  imaginings,  and  castles 
in  the  air,  her  step  lighter  than  usual,  though 
she  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  dear  Sancha,  who  was  sister  to  her  most 
fondly-loved  Giacinta,  but  all  was  forgotten  in 
one  delightful,   enchanting  idea.      The  minstrel 
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of  the  north,  the  brave  Count  Rosenlein,  was 
coming  to  Naples. 

Young  girls  of  sixteen  will  take  unaccountable 
and  foolish  fancies  into  their  heads,  and  ever 
since  she  heard  of  the  valiant  Count  Rosenlein, 
she  had  delighted  herself  with  the  idea  that  he 
must  be  her  own  strange  knight,  the  vanquisher 
of  Werner,  and  now  having  learned  from  the 
Queen  that  he  had  really  dispersed  some  of 
Werner's  troops,  (for  the  account  of  their  attack 
had  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  letter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Fondi,)  she  made  up  her  mind  he 
could  be  no  other  than  her  hero,  the  idol  of  her 
lively  fancy.  This  valiant  knight  might  be 
coming  to  claim  her  as  his  own,  and  after  having 
vanquished  every  competitor,  both  in  the  lists 
and  in  the  song,  was  to  be  crowned  by  her  with 
wreaths  of  laurels  and  roses  ;  in  short,  it  would 
be  endless  to  follow  half  the  enthusiastic  and 
visionary  flights  of  her  romantic  imagination. 

Bertha  was  a  creature  of  impulse  and  fancy, 
as  are  most  great  geniuses  by  nature,  when  their 
wild  imaginings  have  not  been  curbed  by  a  wise 
and  steady  hand   in   early  childhood,   or   when. 
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which  is  still  more  dangerous,  they  are  after- 
wards left  entirely  to  their  own  devices  in  a  gay 
and  wicked  world.  Of  her  parents  she  remem- 
bered scarcely  anything,  except  that  she  had  been 
the  object  of  her  mother's  tender  affection  till 
she  was  removed,  most  unaccountably,  from  her 
presence  and  placed  in  the  convent  of  Innspruck, 
Here  the  good  nuns  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  educate  the  spoiled  child,  and  they  succeeded 
so  far  as  learning  and  accomplishments  were  con- 
cerned. But  there  was  one,  her  favourite,  the 
sister  Rosilda,  who  attempted  to  do  more,  to  infuse 
a  little  of  her  own  patient  and  meek  temper  into 
the  mind  of  the  ardent  child ;  and  in  this  she 
probably  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  Bertha 
been  taken  from  her  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen 
by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  who  used  every  means 
in  her  power  to  counteract  these  wise  and  judi- 
cious exertions,  and  make  poor  Bertha  as  in- 
triguing and  vain  as  herself;  encouraging  her 
at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  her 
brilliant  talents  and  powers  of  pleasing.  Ber- 
tha had  now  lived  two  years  under  this  dan- 
gerous influence  at  a  court  where  genius  was  ap- 
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predated  more  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
The  Duchess  of  Fondi  was  delighted  to  find 
that  her  young  protegee  excited  so  large  a  share 
of  admiration,  nor  did  she  for  some  time  feel 
any  jealousy,  as  Bertha's  attractions  only  in- 
creased her  own  power,  but  latterly  her  young 
charge  had  become  rather  unruly,  and  thus  ex- 
cited her  anger  several  times,  since  she  could 
no  longer  succeed  in  directing  her  as  she  chose. 

Bertha  was  endowed  by  nature  with  much 
penetration,  being  early  thrown  upon  the  wide, 
giddy  world,  and  having  met  with  few  whom  she 
really  respected,  to  guide  or  counsel  her,  this 
penetration  was  sharpened  in  no  small  degree, 
and  it  now  enabled  her  to  see  into  the  Duchess's 
real  character. 

There  was,  however,  one  person  at  the  Court 
of  Naples  who*watched  over  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  Johanna  and  many  of  her  young  fa- 
vourites, like  a  guardian  angel,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  kindness ;  and  he  endea- 
voured, with  great  success,  to  counteract  those 
extremely  loose  principles  of  morality  which 
were  but  too  prevalent  at  that  period. 
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This  venerable  and  good  old  man,  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Regency  by  Jo- 
anna's wise  grandfather,  was  the  Bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon.* 

He  had  of  late,  since  the  departure  of  the 
Duchess,  often  seen  Bertha,  and  taking  com- 
passion upon  her  dangerous  situation,  gave  her 
much  kind  advice ;  his  councils  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  good  effect  on  her  susceptible  mind, 
and  if  she  had  continued  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  his  wisdom,  she  might  have  been  spared 
much  of  the  misery  and  distress  which  soon  fell 
to  her  lot. 

It  was  long  before  Bertha  could  compose  her- 
self to  rest,  and  when  at  last  sleep  visited  her 
eyelids,  the  image  of  her  unknown  knight  and 
Queen    Joanna,   of  burning   convents,    and   gay 

*  "  The  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  (writes  Petrarch  in  a  letter 
from  Naples  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna)  as  much  as  he  can, 
in  such  a  crowd  of  ill-disposed  associates,  resists,  remon- 
strates and  remedies  the  evils  caused  by  others,  putting  his 
own  shoulder  to  support  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  state, 
which  may  defer  but  not  prevent  their  fall;  and  may  i^ 
please  God,  that  they  may  not  crush  him  whilst  Friar 
Robert  lives." 
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tournaments  were  all  jumbled  together  in  her 
dreams,  the  fiery  eyes  of  Friar  Robert  gleamed 
with  terrific  fury  over  the  brave  knight**s  shoulder 
and  scared  her  away,  just  as  she  was  going  to 
place  the  laurel  crown  on  his  head ;  then  the 
Friar  seemed  suddenly  transformed  into  an  old 
woman,  the  fiendish  expression  of  whose  large 
piercing  black  eyes  terrified  her  even  more  than 
his  had  done.  This  horrid  apparition  grappled 
with  the  knight  and  appeared  to  be  trying  to 
strangle  him  with  her  shrivelled  skinny  arms. 
The  image  of  this  old  hag  often  floated  before 
Bertha  in  her  dreams,  and  seemed  to  be  some- 
how connected  with  her  recollections  of  early 
youth. 

She  awoke  feverish  and  weary,  just  as  the 
sun  wa&  beginning  to  tinge  Vesuvius  with  its 
roseate  hue.  The  gentle  sea-breeze  and  the  calm 
scene  soon  restored  her  composure,  and  while  she 
stood  at  her  casement,  which  commanded  a  lovely 
view  over  the  bay,  of  the  vine-clad  shores  of 
Pompeii  and  Castel-a-Mare,  the  distant  Ap- 
penines,  and  the  blue  promontory  of  Taranto, 
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she  felt  ashamed  of  her  excited  fancies  of  the 
preceding  night. 

There  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  the  tranquil 
dawn  of  day,  for  dispelling  enthusiastic  fancies  ; 
its  cool  pure  light  brings  us  home  to  the  realities 
of  life.  What  young  girl  has  not,  in  her  inno- 
cent youth,  felt  its  gentle  influence,  after  having 
given  the  reins  to  a  romantic  imagination,  and 
suffered  fancy  to  lead  at  its  will  into  the  fairy 
regions  of  enchantment  ?  who,  on  awaking  to  a 
full  consciousness  of  her  folly,  and  reviewing 
all  the  airy  creations  of  the  preceding  night,  by 
the  sober  light  of  morning,  has  not  covered 
her  face  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  for  the  un- 
ruly thoughts  that  had  intruded  before  she  fell 
asleep,  and  which  tinged  her  dreams  with  a 
still  more  wild  and  vivid  colouring. 

Poor  Bertha  now  felt  who  and  what  she  really 
was  —  the  orphan  Bertha  Linden.  How  un- 
likely that  her  hero.  Count  Rosenlein,  the  ad- 
mired minstrel,  the  valiant  knight,  with  such 
immense  possessions  and  high  rank,  the  man, 
who,  wherever  he  trod,  found  roses  ready  strewed 
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in  his  path  by  all  the  fair  dames  of  Italy  and 
Tyrol,  that  he  should  ever  bestow  one  thought 
upon  a  young  girl  without  title  or  fortune,  or 
aught,  save  some  talents  and  perhaps  a  little 
beauty  to  recommend  her,  but  not  so  much, 
thought  she,  looking  inquiringly  in  the  Venetian 
mirror,  "  no,  not  half  so  much  as  my  dearest 
Giacinta ;  she  will  be  his  chosen  fair — well, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh ;  ''  I  have  long  wished  her  to  find  some 
perfect  being,  who  would  be  worthy  to  possess 
such  a  treasure,  such  a  beautiful,  dear,  gentle 
girl,  as  my  Giacinta." 

Perhaps  in  regard  to  her  beauty  Bertha  was 
right,  for  her  little  face  and  figure  were  of  that 
unobtrusive  kind  that  there  was  nothing  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  careless  observers,  or  force  from 
them  the  observation  "  what  a  lovely  creature  !" 
This  was  sure  to  be  effected  by  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  Giacinta  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  might  gaze  on  Bertha's  ever-changing  coun- 
tenance for  hours,  and  always  find  some  new 
charm  in  her  interesting  face  and  sylph-like  figure 
to  rivet  the  attention.     There  was,  too,  a  quiet 
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fascination  in  her  dark  blue  eyes,  that  was  felt 
by  all,  but  which  none  could  exactly  define. 

Now  that  Bertha  had  in  her  own  mind  made 
over  the  affection  of  her  hero  to  Giacinta,  she 
felt  more  satisfied  and  pleased  with  herself,  as 
if  she  had  already  sacrificed  her  love  at  the  shrine 
of  friendship ;  but  it  was  with  a  tearful  eye  that 
she  gazed  upon  a  portrait,  one  of  her  own  paint- 
ing, which  she  softly  took  from  behind  a  number 
of  others,  having  first  seen  that  the  door  was 
carefully  bolted.  The  picture  represented  a  tall 
handsome  warrior,  his  fine  features  full  of  intel- 
lect, while  a  benevolent  smile  played  around 
the  mouth,  and  softened  the  rather  stern  expres- 
sion of  the  full  dark  eye  and  majestic  forehead ; 
he  appeared  trampling  under  foot  the  well-known 
black  shield  of  Werner,  with  its  death's  head, 
and  the  characters  said  to  be  written  in  his  fa- 
ther's blood  on  its  broad  surface,  "  The  enemy 
of  God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy." 

This  picture  Bertha  had  lately  finished  with 
great  care ;  and  certainly  if  she  had  shown  it  to 
her  master,  the  celebrated  Giotto,  he  would  have 
pronounced  it    her   chef  (Toeuvre.      But  whilst 
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employed  in  the  delightful  task  of  tracing  those 
beloved  features,  she  resolved  that  no  eye,  save 
her  own,  should  ever  rest  upon  the  painting. 
She  determined  to  keep  this  hidden  treasure 
carefully  concealed,- — no  indifferent  person  should 
ever  gaze  upon  that  cherished  image  so  deeply  en- 
shrined in  her  heart.  She  dwelt  upon  it  in  the 
sweet  retirement  of  her  chamber,  when  none  were 
by,  to  mark  or  to  marvel  at  her  fond  idolatry. 
As  she  drew  forth  the  picture  this  morning,  a 
current  of  mingled  feelings  rushed  into  her  mind. 
She  felt  convinced,  and  as  she  thought,  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  came  to  confirm  her  opinion, 
that  this  splendid  being  was  no  other  than  Count 
Rosenlein,  and  the  surrender  of  his  affections, 
which  she  had  just  made  to  Giacinta,  gave  a 
melancholy  tinge  to  the  additional  interest  this 
conviction  had  excited. 

NotAvithstanding  all  her  care,  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi,  whose  suspicious  and  inquisitive  nature 
could  never  leave  anything  undiscovered,  one  day, 
by  accident,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  picture. 
She  expressed  great  surprise,  and  forced  from  the 
reluctant   Bertha  a   confession   of  her   interview 
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with  the  stranger.  The  Duchess  then  informed 
her  that  the  original  was  well  known  to  her,  but 
on  many  accounts  she  could  not  disclose  his  name, 
though  it  was  justly  celebrated  for  valiant  deeds. 
She  described  him  to  Bertha  in  those  glowing 
colours  so  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  ima- 
gination of  a  romantic  young  creature,  and  gave 
the  delighted  girl  some  beautiful  music,  and  verses, 
both  in  German  and  Italian,  of  his  composition, 
adding,  that  probably  he  would  some  day  again 
appear.  At  the  same  time,  she  strictly  forbade 
her  ever  again  to  mention  the  subject,  and  on 
no  account  to  allow  the  picture  to  be  seen.  All 
this  mystery  had  of  course  its  influence,  and 
increased  Bertha's  admiration  for  the  unknown 
hero. 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  Bertha 
hastily  placed  the  picture  in  its  hiding-place,  and 
arranging  her  simple  white  dress,  opened  her 
door  :  it  was  Giacinta. 

"  Dearest  Bertha,  haste  and  prepare.  This 
lovely  morning  promises  a  day  of  happiness. 
The  gay  Princess  Maria  wishes  to  efface  from 
my    poor   sister's   mind    the    misfortune   of  last 
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night,  and  has  persuaded  the  Queen  to  go  with 
all  the  court  and  visit  her  castle  at  Nocera,  and 
enjoy  the  day  in  that  beautiful  spot  away  from 
Friar  Robert  and  his  dreaded  set.  Boccaccio 
will  of  course  accompany  her,  so  take  your  man- 
doline, for  we  shall  have  singing  and  verses,  and 
perhaps  dancing.  Alas  !  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  in  the  palace.  The  state  barges  will  soon 
be  ready,  so  don  your  hood  and  mantle." 

''  And  you,  dear  Giacinta,  are  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  avoid  your  accustomed  morning 
studies." 

"It  is  true,  Bertha,  I  confess  my  extreme 
stupidity.  You  are  kindness  itself  to  bestow 
so  much  of  your  precious  time  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  to  teach  so  unworthy  a  scholar.""' 

A  page  summoned  the  friends  to  attend  the 
Queen  to  the  water  gate,  where  the  state  barges 
with  their  gay  awnings  were  in  readiness. 

The  King  and  Queen  entered  first,  and  were 
followed  by  the  titular  Empress  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  her  son.  Prince  Lewis  of  Taran- 
to  ;  then  came  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party, 
the  gay  joyous   Maria  of  Sicily,   whose  never- 
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failing  and  elastic  spirits  "were  not  depressed  even 
by  tlie  annoyances  %Yliicli  Friar  Robert  occasion- 
ed. This  exquisitely  beautiful  woman,  the  Fi- 
ammetta  of  Boccaccio,  -vvas  the  natural  daughter 
of  the  late  King  Robert.*  She  was  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Nocera  ;  but  reports  were  preva- 
lent that  she  preferred  the  gay  poet,  on  whose 
arm  she  now  leaned,  and  who  was  always  com- 
posing sonnets  in  her  praise,  and  reciting  tales 
for  her  amusement. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  these 
ill-natured  sayings,  the  little  Princess  always 
contrived  to  please  whenever  she  chose,  and  to 
disperse  the  clouds  of  ill-humour  or  sorrow  wher- 
ever she  went ;  nor  was  the  least  uneasiness  ever 
visible  on  her  husband's  countenance,  though  he 

*  The  poet's  description  of  this  his  beloved  mistress, 
brings  her  round,  rosy,  laughing  face  so  home  to  the  ima- 
gination, that  I  will  quote  that  part  of  the  Decamerone  in 
which  she  is  described  : — 

"  La  Fiararaetta  gli  cui  capelli  eran  crespi,  lungi  e 
d'oro,  e  sopra  gli  delicati  e  candidi  homeri  recadendi,  e  il 
viso  ritondetto  con  un  colore  vero  di  bianchi  gigli  e  di 
vermiglio  rose  mescolati,  lutto  splendido,  con  due  occhi  in 
testa,  che  parevan  d'un  falcone  pelegvino,  e  con  una  boccon- 
cina  picolina,  le  cui  babbra  parevan  due  rubinetti,"  &c. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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loved  her  tenderly,  and  was  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  wit. 

He  followed  her,  and  assisted  into  the  boat  an 
old  lady,  the  Countess  of  Montoni,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Philippa,  the  Catanese,  who  had 
been  nurse  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Joanna's 
father.  This  celebrated  woman  was  in  person 
tall  and  commanding,  but  she  retained  few 
traces  of  her  former  beauty.  She  had  been 
gradually  raised  in  rank  by  the  successive  Kings 
and  their  wives,  till  she  now  held  the  first  post 
in  Naples,  that  of  governess  to  the  Queen.  The 
wonderful  affection  felt  for  her  by  so  many  ex- 
alted persons,  was  attributed,  by  her  enemies, 
to  enchanted  potions,  in  the  mixture  of  which 
the  Sicilian  women  were  particularly  skilled.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  old  nobility  of 
Naples  would  look  on  without  envy,  and  see  a 
woman  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  the 
wife  of  a  fisherman,  raised  to  such  high  rank,  and 
become  the  beloved  companion  and  preceptor  of 
their  young  Queen,  while  all  the  members  of  her 
family  were  also  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  state. 

She  was  followed  by  her  proud  son.  Count  Eboli, 
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grand  seneschal  of  the  kingdom  ;*  and  then  came 
a  loving  pair,  the  still  pale  and  trembling  San- 
cha,  leaning  with  fond  alFection  on  the  arm  of 
her  husband,  the  Count  of  Murzano. 

While  these  were  taking  their  places  on  the 
velvet  cushions  in  the  Queen's  boat,  whose 
gay  banners  were  gently  waving  over  their  heads, 
and  while  the  minstrels  proudly  sounded  their 
melodious  instruments,  the  rest  of  the  cortege 
entered  the  second  barge,  which  appeared  as  gay 
as  that  of  the  Queen  ;  in  fact,  the  only  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  seats  and  cushions  were  of 
damask  satin  instead  of  velvet ;  the  latter  being 
exclusively  reserved  in  those  punctilious  times 
for  royalty. 

The  grand  marshal  of  the  palace.  Count  Tre- 
lice,  son-in-law  to  Philippa  the  Catanese,  as- 
sisted his  beautiful  daughter,  Giacinta,  into  the 
boat,  who  was  followed  by  her  friend  Bertha, 
and  the  other  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  of 
the  court ;  nor  were  knights  and  pages  wanting 
to  render  this  company  almost  as  brilliant  as  that 

*  This  was  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 
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of  the  Queen's,  for  among  the  number  was  the 
handsome  and  valiant  Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  the 
preceptor  of  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto,  famous 
for  learning  and  poesy ;  and,  indeed,  the  evil 
tongue  of  scandal  whispered  that  the  graces  of 
his  person  and  elegant  manners  had  won  the 
affections  of  his  pupil's  mother,  the  titular  Em- 
press of  Constantinople.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  friendship  of  Louis  for  him  lasted 
through  life,  and  realized  the  story  of  Mentor 
and  Telemachus  :  he  chose  a  seat  near  Bertha, 
and  the  happy  expression  of  his  fine  features, 
as  he  conversed  with  her,  showed  that  he  could, 
at  all  events,  exist  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
reputed  lady  of  his  love,  who  sat  in  royal  state 
near  the  Queen  in  the  other  barge. 

The  clouds  on  Bertha's  face  began  to  dis- 
appear as  she  listened  to  the  agreeable  conversa- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Acciajuoli ;  and,  in  truth, 
she  was  glad  to  have  time  to  regain  her  wonted 
animation  before  she  encountered  the  falcon  eyes 
of  Maria  of  Sicily,  who  in  her  mischievous  play- 
fulness was  sure  to  detect  any  unusual  expression 
in  a   person's   face,    and    never   ceased    torment- 
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ing  till  her  curiosity  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
cause  :  her  exuberant  spirits  were  often  oppres- 
sive to  Bertha,  Avho  was  by  nature  rather  of  a 
reserved  and  melancholy  turn — a  feeling  which 
her  solitary  position  in  the  world  had  tended 
to  increase. 

The  person  who  was  seated  near  her  on  the 
other  side  was,  in  looks,  the  very  opposite  of 
Acciajuoli ;  his  bloated  and  distorted  features 
were  full  of  the  most  diabolical  expression  ;  every 
crime  seemed  to  lurk  under  the  red  bushy  eye- 
brow, and  in  his  narrow  toad-like  forehead  ; 
his  malicious  white  eyes  seemed  continually  on 
the  alert  to  spy  into  the  thoughts  of  all  around  ; 
and,  as  if  determined  that  nothing  should  be  lost, 
they  both  looked  in  different  directions  :  some 
people,  who  were  sufficiently  courageous  to  look 
on  them  a  second  time,  affirmed  they  were  of 
different  colours,  and  those  who  were  inclined 
to  be  superstitious  declared,  that  when  he  spoke 
a  blue  vapour  was  seen  to  issue  from  his  moutli. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  shudder  in  his  presence, 
and  he  never  failed  to  place  his  hated  person 
as  near  poor  Bertha  as  possible  whenever  they 
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were  in  the  same  room  ;  and  this,  unfortunately, 
occurred  frequently,  for  he  was  Baron  Haken, 
one  of  King  Andrew's  chamberlains,  a  Hun- 
gariaUj  and  a  minion  of  Friar  Robert's.  The 
Queen  could  never  enjoy  even  the  slightest  diver- 
sion without  the  presence  of  some  of  these  un- 
couth Hungarians. 

Bertha's  attention  was  every  moment  diverted 
from  the  interesting  conversation  of  Acciajuoli, 
by  the  movement  of  the  monster's  arm,  en- 
deavouring to  make  her  listen  to  his  horrid 
voice,  which  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
croaking  of  a  frog,  whilst  he  poured  fulsome 
flatteries  and  coarse  declarations  of  love  into 
her  ear.  She  was  every  moment  in  dread  lest 
Acciajuoli  should  also  hear  this  annoying  con- 
versation, for  she  well  knew  his  generous  dis- 
position would  take  summary  vengeance  on  the 
offender,  and  perhaps  one  of  those  tumults  would 
ensue  which  often  occurred  between  the  swag- 
gering Hungarians  of  the  King's  household  and 
the  Neapolitan  nobles.  Bertha  remained  some 
time   in    this    uncomfortable   situation,  annoyed 
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by  the  tender  speeches  of  the  Baron,  until  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  refreshments^  which 
were  handed  round  by  the  attendant  pages.  The 
Hungarian's  whole  attention  was  now  engaged 
in  his  favourite  emplopnent.  He  ate  vora- 
ciously of  the  sundry  viands  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him ;  and  in  his  devotion  to  the 
''  Lachrymse  Christi,"  and  his  favourite  "  Brand- 
wein/'  Bertha  was,  for  the  time,  forgotten. 

After  this  meal,  they  landed  on  the  beautiful 
shores  near  Castel-a-Mare,  where  the  peasants 
in  their  picturesque  attire  crowded  to  see  their 
beloved  Queen.  Joyous  were  the  cries  that 
rent  the  air  of  "  Viva  la  bella  Joanna  !  Viva, 
viva  la  cara  Regina ! "  but  poor  King  Andrew's 
name  was  not  mentioned  ;  they  seemed  to  have 
no  eyes  but  for  their  lovely  Queen,  who  smiled 
graciously  upon  them,  her  beautiful  face  beaming 
with  pleasure  at  these  demonstrations  of  her 
people's  love. 

''  How  handsome  that  noble  warrior  looks  at 
her  side,  the  splendid  Prince  Louis  !  they  seem 
formed  for  each  other,"'  said  many  of  the  people, 
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whose  darling  he  "was  :  and  ever  and  anon  some 
bold  voice,  raised  louder  than  the  rest,  cried, 
"  Viva  la  Regina  e  il  Principe  Luigi.'" 

Poor   Joanna  !    how  must   her    young   heart 
have  beat  on  hearing  these  tokens  of  the  Nea- 
politans' love  for  the  man  whom  she  must  have 
admired  more  than  any  other ;  whose  every  feeling 
and  thought  she  well  knew  was  devoted  to  her ; 
who  excelled  in  the  accomplishments  and  learn- 
ing which  from   childhood   she  had  been  taught 
almost  to  worship.     She  often  heard  his  beloved 
name  coupled  with  her  own  by  the   enthusiastic 
populace.      Yet    duty  and    conscience   told   her 
to  look  with  indifference  on  that  perfect  being, 
and  centre  all  her  affections  upon  the  poor  young 
man,   whose  vacant   stare   often  showed  that  he 
could   not    even  appreciate   her  brilliant  genius 
and   the   greatness    of  her   soul.      This    was   a 
trying   position    for     one     so     young    and    sen- 
sitive.       She    felt    the    necessity  of  banishing 
her  too  fascinating    cousin    from   her   presence ; 
but    what  excuse   could  she   find  for  so   unjust 
an   action,  he    being   the   firmest    pillar    of  her 
tottering  kingdom,  the  most  sincere  and  devoted 
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friend  slie  possessed  in  the  world,  and  moreover, 
the  idol  of  every  individual  in  the  two  Sicilies  ? 

When  the  cortege  had  landed,  the  maids  of 
honour  supported  the  Queen's  train  till  she 
mounted  her  beautifully  caparisoned  palfrey.  It 
was  milk  white ;  the  golden  housings  and  furni- 
ture were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  precious 
stones.  The  King,  and  others  of  the  Royal 
family,  were  mounted  on  steeds,  whose  equip- 
ments were  nearly  as  splendid ;  they  were  attend- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  household  and  chief 
nobility,  magnificently  attired ;  the  knights  with 
gay  plumes  and  embroidered  dresses  of  cloth  of 
gold  ;  the  ladies  of  high  rank  wearing  coronets  of 
gold,  inlaid  with  gems,  on  their  brows,  and 
girdles  of  the  same  costly  materials  round  their 
waists.  The  others,  who  were  not  entitled  to 
this  badge  of  nobility,  were  attired,  if  possible, 
with  greater  splendour.  After  these  followed  the 
troubadours,  minstrels,  and  jongleurs,  who  came 
from  Joanna's  distant  kingdom  of  Provence, 
sounding  a  joyous  melody,  and  singing  verses  in 
the  Provencal  language  in  praise  of  their  Queen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  cavalcade  came  a  motley 
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assemblage  of  Neapolitan  dancers  and  tumblers, 
who  were  to  contribute  to  the  general  amusement 
at  the  banquet  about  to  be  given  by  Maria  of 
Sicily,  in  her  splendid  castle  of  Nocera. 

Bertha  was  now  fortunately  far  from  the  horrid 
Baron  Haken,  who  rode  at  some  distance  ;  she 
could  see  his  bloated  figure  balancing  itself,  with 
great  difficulty,  on  his  prancing  charger,  and 
sundry  dips  of  the  body  backwards  and  forwards 
proclaimed  that  so  much  '*  brandwein"  had  not 
been  drunk  in  vain,  and  as  this  was  only  the  first 
meal  of  the  day,  Bertha  could  not  avoid  think- 
ing what  would  be  the  result  of  the  banquet. 
Her  attention  was,  however,  soon  absorbed  by 
the  two  agreeable  companions  who  rode  on 
either  side  ;  one  was  Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  and 
the  other,  a  learned  sage,  John  Barrili.*  She 
listened  with  extreme  delight  to  their  conversa- 
tion, which  turned  chiefly  upon  the  interesting 
and  numerous  antiquities  they  passed  on  the 
road ;   the  ancient  town   of  Nola  was   on  their 

*  John  Barriliwas  famous  for  his  learning.  He,  as  well 
as  Nicholas  Acciajuoli  and  Barbatus  Sulraone,  were  the  in- 
timate friends  of  Petrarch. —  Giannone. 
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left,  where  the  tombs  containing  the  beautiful 
Grecian  vases  had  lately  been  discovered. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Acciajuoli,  "  that  the 
finest  vases  are  found  near  bodies  "which  have 
been  buried  quite  in  the  open  ground  -without 
coffins  or  enclosures  of  any  kind ;  they  must 
certainly  have  belonged  to  persons  of  rank  or 
riches,  as  the  vases  are  very  superior  to  those 
found  in  the  large  stone  tombs.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  have  been  broken,  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  by  the  workmen'*s  tools." 

"  Ah !  it  must  have  been  fearful  to  have 
lived  in  those  barbarous  times,"  said  the  little 
squeaking  voice  of  the  Countess  Squilazzo. 

This  old  lady*  always  wished  to  be  thought 
learned  as  well  as  young,  and  her  blunders,  as 
well  as  her  ridiculous  dress,  were  a  constant 
source  of  merriment  to  the  giddy  young  heads 
of  the  Court.  She  had  been  endeavouring,  for 
some  time,  to  persuade  her  unruly  palfrey  to 
keep    near    that  of  Acciajuoli,   but  the  sensible 

*  Her  husband,  Count  Squilazzo,  was  high-admiral,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regeucy  by  the  late 
King. —  Costanzo. 
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horse,  as  if  aware  that  his  rider's  approach  would 
be  unwelcome  to  that  knight,  w^as  sure  to  turn 
short  round,  by  which  means  the  poor  Countess'*s 
sage  remarks  had  been  for  some  time  unheard  ; 
however,  bj  dint  of  spurring  and  whipping  she 
at  last  got  sufficiently  near  to  attract  his  notice, 
and  her  shrill  voice  made  him  almost  start. 

"  Those  were  indeed  sad  times,"  she  again 
repeated,  "  to  be  buried  alive,  without  so  much 
as  a  stone  to  cover  one  ;  and  then  they  had 
always  little  vases  of  Lachrymee  Christi  under 
their  arms.  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  an 
excavation — "  here  the  impatient  horse  gave  such 
a  sudden  jerk  round,  that  the  poor  Countess  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  her  seat ;  her  coronet 
was  jolted  off,  carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of 
yellow  silk,  which  was  much  worn  in  those 
days,  instead  of  hair ;  light  hair  being  so  much 
the  fashion,  that  many  dark  beauties  dyed  their 
hair  with  saffron  to  imitate  this  poetical  Chiome 
d''oro.  The  poor  Countess,  seeing  her  costly 
head-dress  rolling  in  the  dust,  screamed  in  agony, 
her  voice,  frightening  the  horse,  caused  him  to 
set  off,  and  to  carry  his  unfortunate  rider,  with 
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her  bare  shaved  head,  at  full  gallop  past  the 
whole  royal  party,  to  their  unspeakable  amuse- 
ment, for  the  Countess  prided  herself  upon  being 
the  most  beautiful  and  best-dressed  lady  of  the 
Court. 

"  The  Countess  of  Squilazzo  is  determined 
to  arrive  first  at  my  castle,"  said  the  laughing 
Maria  of  Sicily,  turning  to  the  chamberlain, 
Raimond  de  Baux,  a  sedate,  matter-of-fact  per- 
son, who  could  never  understand  a  joke,  or  in- 
deed anything  out  of  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette, 
in  which  he  was  extremely  punctilious,  nor  was 
his  gravity  ever  known  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
circumstance. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  the  fair  lady's  head-gear  should 
be  lost,"  continued  the  Princess  Maria ;  "  pray, 
good  Count  de  Baux,  have  the  kindness  to 
search  for  it,  that  I  may  present  the  Countess 
with  her  golden  locks  at  my  banquet  ;  quick, 
or  they  may  be  trampled  under  foot." 

"  Whither  shall  I  seek  for  them  ?  is  it  not 
more  expedient  to  send  one  of  your  Highness 's 
pages ;  my  presence  can  be  ill  spared  by  her 
Majesty,  it   being  right    that   I   should  ride  at 
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six  yards  distance,  leaving  that  space  for  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  grand  seneschal,  and 
the  governess  of — *" 

"  Oh,  enough,  enough  !  pray  do  not  give  me 
a  lesson  on  court  precedence,  but  haste,  the 
curls,  the  head -gear — *" 

At  this  moment  Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  whose 
attractive  person  had  been  the  origin  of  the 
mishap,  rode  up,  bearing  the  articles  in  question 
on  the  point  of  his  sword.  Maria,  clapping 
her  hands  with  delight,  ordered  him  to  give 
them  to  the  worthy  chamberlain,  and  she  had 
afterwards  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  stately 
personage  hand  them,  with  all  due  dignity,  to 
the  unfortunate  Countess. 

Many  w^ere  the  pranks  that  day  played  upon 
the  poor  Countess  Squilazzo  and  Raimond  de 
Baux,  by  the  wild  Maria  of  Sicily,  but  it  would 
be  endless  to  relate  them,  or  describe  the  splen- 
dour of  her  castle,  and  the  various  shows  and 
tricks  of  jonglerie,  which  were  performed  during 
the  sumptuous  banquet,  or  the  lively  songs  and 
gay  dances  which  succeeded. 

Bertha   was   fortunate   in   being   placed   at   a 
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great  distance  from  the  odious  Baron  Haken 
during  the  banquet,  but  in  the  evening  his 
looks  "were  so  fearfully  expressive  of  passion  and 
drunkenness,  that  Bertha  implored  the  Queen 
to  allow  her  to  return  in  the  royal  barge,  that 
she  might  not  be  exposed  to  his  insulting  fond- 
ness in  the  other.  This  request  was  granted 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Philippa,  the 
Queen's  governess,  who  said  it  was  quite  con- 
trary to  etiquette  to  admit  a  person  of  inferior 
rank  into  the  royal  barge.  Maria,  too,  was 
annoyed  at  this  intrusion  ;  she  was  like  many 
others  of  the  Court,  rather  afraid  of  little  Ber- 
tha's steady  penetrating  eyes,  particularly  when 
carrying  on  a  flirtation ;  and  when  the  stately 
Empress  of  Constantinople  saw  Bertha  stepping 
into  the  boat,  she  gave  her  a  look  of  such  con- 
tempt and  aversion,  as  would  have  caused  a  more 
timid  person  to  shrink  back  with  dismay.  Ber- 
tha, however,  did  not ;  she  was  accustomed  to 
receive  such  looks  and  rebuffs  from  many,  and 
sat  down  on  the  velvet  seat  with  a  countenance 
cheerful  and  unruffled  as  the  calm  sea  on  which 
they   embarked.      Yet    she  felt  the  annoyances 
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of  her  position  most  deeply,  and  sighed  ^vhen 
she  thought  of  the  loneliness  of  her  situation, 
for,  -with  the  exception  of  Queen  Joanna,  she 
knew  that  every  one  in  that  barge  was  her 
enemy. 

The  night  was  beautiful ;  a  gentle  breeze, 
laden  with  perfumes  from  the  orange-groves  of 
Sorrento,  just  filled  the  sails  and  caused  the 
barge  to  glide  softly  through  the  silvery  waters. 
All  was  lovely,  and  Bertha  endeavoured  to  feel 
as  well  as  see  the  whole  beauty  of  that  tranquil 
scene. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream. 

Coleridge. 

The  first  feeling  with  many  travellers  on  see- 
ing the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  a  slight  disappoint- 
ment ;  for,  beautiful  as  it  really  is,  many  expect 
something  more  than  a  paradise  from  having 
heard  it  extolled  so  much.  The  reason  may  be 
that  its  beauties  are  of  that  gentle  placid  cha- 
racter which  do  not  strike  or  arrest  the  attention 
at  first  sight,  though  every  succeeding  day  is 
sure  to  reveal  some  new  loveliness  to  charm  the 
eye  and  captivate  the  taste. 

Count  Rosenlein  approached  that  city  for  the 
first  time  on  a  beautiful  evening  towards  the  end 
of  July,  just  as  the  sun  was  retiring  behind  the 
heights  of  Posilippo  after  imparting  to  the  twi- 
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light  tliat  lovely  mellowed  hue  of  rosy  purple 
which  was  now  cast  over  the  whole  scene.  He 
entered  the  town  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
sadness  which  even  a  Neapolitan  sunset  and 
the  gay  scene  around  could  not  dispel.  On  the 
contrary,  the  joyous  laugh  and  sounds  of  mirth- 
ful dances,  in  which  the  lively  populace  were  en- 
gaged at  that  hour,  smote  harshly  on  his  ear,  and 
made  him  feel  still  more  solitary  and  depressed. 

He  had  been  impelled  by  a  restless  curiosity 
of  youth  to  travel,  and  leave  for  a  time  his 
beloved  aunt,  and  was  attracted  to  Naples  by 
the  wide-spreading  fame  of  Queen  Joanna''s 
beauty  and  talents,  whose  court  was  known  to  be 
the  resort  of  the  ablest  men  and  greatest  poets 
of  the  day,  and  was,  therefore,  the  most  refined 
and  brilliant  in  Europe. 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  arrived  a  few  days 
before,  and  informed  the  Queen  of  his  near  ap- 
proach, and  in  consequence  a  tournament  was 
proclaimed,  and  combats  in  verse,  after  the  old 
Provencal  fashion,  for  which  prizes  were  to  be 
given  by  the  Queen  to  the  vanquishers.  Jo- 
anna had  also  announced  her  intention  of  giving 
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a  solemn  ball   (as  it  was   called)  in  the  Castel 
Nuovo  to  the  principal  nobility  of  Naples. 

All  this  was  duly  detailed  to  Count  Rosenlein 
on  his  arrival,  by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  who 
was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  presenting,  as 
her  relative,  so  renowned  a  knight  to  the  Queen 
and  Court.  The  ball  was  to  be  held  on  the 
ensuing  evening,  rather  to  Rosenlein's  annoyance, 
who  knew  that  much  was  expected  from  him  by 
the  beautiful  Queen,  and  he  could  not  quite 
divest  himself  of  the  vain  feeling  of  wishing  to 
please,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  vanity  to  feel 
sure  of  success. 

And  what  were  poor  Bertha's  thoughts  on  hear- 
ing that  the  person  whom  she  imagined  to  be 
her  unknown  knight,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
herself,  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  affections,  was 
to  appear  on  the  following  evening?  The  poor 
girl  had  steadily  kept  to  her  determination  of 
making  him  over  to  her  beautiful  friend  Gia- 
cinta,  as  being  so  much  more  worthy  than  herself 
to  become  the  lady  of  his  love.  As  her  enthu- 
siastic disposition  could  do  nothing  by  halves, 
she,  with   true  generosity,   had    endeavoured   to 
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prepare  the  innocent  Giacinta's  mind  to  receive 
him  as  her  future  Lord,  never  once  hinting 
her  suspicions  that  he  "svas  her  own  unknown 
knight. 

Giacinta  was  so  accustomed  to  be  swayed  by 
her  friend,  whose  judgment  and  talents  she  felt 
were  so  superior  to  her  own,  that  she  allowed 
her  imagination  to  be  excited  for  Count  Ro- 
senlein  with  that  easy  pliability  often  found 
in  a  truly  amiable  confiding  woman,  who  per- 
mits even  her  taste  and  thoughts  to  be  guided 
by  others.  Giacinta's  indolent  mind  was  even 
glad  to  have  its  affections  disposed  of  by  the  per- 
son in  whose  judgment  she  placed  most  confi- 
dence. So  far,  all  had  succeeded  to  Bertha's 
satisfaction,  and  she  did  not  anticipate  much 
difiiculty  on  Rosenlein'*s  part,  for  Giacinta  was 
certainly,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Queen, 
the  most  lovely  person  of  the  Court,  as  well 
as  the  most  virtuous.  She  also  possessed  some 
talents,  or  rather  acquirements  ;  for  she  had  little 
originality  of  idea,  but  her  affectionate  disposi- 
tion well  supplied  the  place  by  making  her  in- 
defatigable in  her  endeavours  to  please  those 
she   loved.       She   felt  almost   an    adoration    for 
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the  Queen,  with  whom,  as  well  as  her  sister 
Sancha,  she  had  been  educated,  and  it  was  from 
a  wish  to  gain  her  sovereign's  love,  that  she 
conquered  in  some  measure  her  natural  in- 
dolence, and  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Bertha 
became  a  proficient  on  the  mandoline,  and  some- 
times composed  pretty  verses. 

On  the  evening  of  the  solenyi  ball,  the  two 
friends  stood  behind  the  magnificent  chair  of 
state  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated  to  receive 
her  guests.  It  was  raised  from  the  floor  by 
three  broad  steps  which  were  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold.  The  Maids  of  Honour  who  stood 
behind  the  Queen  were  very  beautiful,  but  so 
surpassing  was  her  loveliness,  that  their  beauty 
appeared  only  like  the  rays  cast  by  the  brilliant 
creature,  whose  transcendent  charms  made  all 
around  seem  lovely.  An  expression  of  strong 
emotion  was  visible  on  the  countenance  of  Gia- 
cinta ;  her  flushed  cheek,  and  the  animation  which 
beamed  in  her  dark  eyes,  gave  additional  lustre 
to  her  whole  appearance.  Philippa,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Montoni,  who  stood  on  the  second  step 
of  the  throne  at  the  Queen's  right  hand,  the 
place    of   highest    honour,    delighted    with    the 
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beauty  of  her  grandchild,  ever  and  anon  turned 
her  head,  (to  the  great  discomfiture  of  a  gi- 
gantic ruif,)  and  cast  looks  of  approbation  and 
encouragement  towards  her  darling  Giacinta. 
Poor  Bertha  was  not  looking  so  well  as  usual ; 
it  seemed  that  all  her  colour  had  deserted  her 
cheeks  to  embellish  those  of  her  friend,  leaving 
her  face  paler  than  the  white  rose  that  heaved 
to  and  fro  upon  her  agitated  bosom  ;  the  hour 
was  come  that  was  to  decide  her  fate,  and  this 
was  indeed  a  moment  of  anxiety  and  suspense; 
she  heard  and  saw  nothing  around,  one  engross- 
ing thought  occupied  her  mind  ;  she  dared  not 
even  cast  her  eyes  towards  that  end  of  the 
splendid  apartment  where  he  was  to  appear.  At 
last  the  Duchess  of  Fondi's  name  was  announced 
by  the  lords  in  waiting ;  Bertha  trembled  so 
violently  at  the  sound,  as  almost  to  shake  the 
chair  of  state  against  which  she  leaned  ;  but 
though  possessing  strong  feeling,  she  was  not  a 
person  to  allow  her  emotions  to  be  remarked  by 
those  around ;  with  a  powerful  effort  she  re- 
covered her  presence  of  mind,  and  gained  suf- 
ficient courage  to  raise  her  eyes  from  Joanna's 
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purple  train  in  ^vhich  tliey  had  long  been  fixed. 
Near  the  Duchess  stood  a  knight  whose  hand- 
some features  bore  the  stamp  of  extreme  refine- 
ment and  high  intellectual  powers,  and  his  tall 
figure  had  an  air  of  valour — everything  that  was 
noble  or  graceful  in  man  ;  but,  oh  joy  !  it  was 
not  the  unknown  knight !  What  a  load  was 
taken  off  Bertha's  heart ;  she  now  breathed 
freely, — 'twas  as  if  she  had  suddenly  received  a 
new  existence. 

If  Count  Rosenlein  had  been  a  little  disap- 
pointed with  Naples,  he  was  certainly  not  so 
with  its  Queen,  whose  "  sweet  and  true  majesty 
of  countenance"  immediately  won  the  admiration 
of  his  penetrating  mind,  and  when  she  addressed 
him  with  her  easy  flow  of  eloquence,  all  his  pre- 
vious fears  of  not  pleasing  vanished  at  once. 
She  possessed  the  happy  art  of  not  only  putting 
people  at  their  ease,  but  was  sure  also  to  make 
them  feel  pleased  with  themselves.  She  pre- 
sented him  to  the  King  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  not  forgetting  the  laughing- 
eyed  Maria  of  Sicily  and  her  adorer,  Boccaccio. 

The  solemn  dance  began ;   Louis  of  Taranto, 
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as  her  nearest,  and,  as  evil  tongues  would 
say,  dearest  cousin,  came  forward  to  claim  the 
Queen  as  his  partner.  When  Rosenlein  beheld 
that  handsome  and  most  fascinating  of  men, 
thrown,  as  it  were,  by  fate  to  tempt  the  lovely 
inexperienced  young  Queen  from  the  paths  of 
duty,  his  feeling  heart  fully  sympathised  with 
her  trying  position.  Joanna,  blushing,  held  out 
her  hand,  glad,  it  must  be  owned,  that  she  was 
obliged  by  rules  of  etiquette  to  accept  him  for 
her  partner ;  then  turning  to  Rosenlein,  she 
said,  "  Now  that  you  have  so  well  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  state  presentations,  I 
must  introduce  to  your  notice  the  fairest  flower 
of  our  Court,  nor  will  it  diminish  your  admiration 
of  this  our  best  minstrel  to  know  that  she  is  a 
native  of  Germany.  Come  here,  Bertha  ;  Count 
Rosenlein  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  hand  for 
the  dance. ^^ 

"  Your  Majesty  forgets,""  said  old  Philippa, 
who  at  times  was  rather  jealous  and  fearful  lest 
Bertha  might  eclipse  her  beautiful  grandaugh- 
ter :  "  You  have  not  informed  the  Count  of 
his  partner's  name."' 
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"  I  considered,"  said  Joanna,  "  that  to  Count 
Rosenlein,  the  appellation  of  my  friend,  added  to 
the  damsel's  own  charms,  would  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation." 

The  dance  began,  but  Rosenlein  stood  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  his  eyes  riveted  on  Bertha's 
countenance  ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  beloved  vision 
of  his  fancy,  the  being  of  his  happiest  dreams, 
his  very  beau-ideal  of  woman,  now  stood  before 
him.  Bertha  felt  the  awkwardness  of  their  po- 
sition, which  the  malicious  looks  of  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi,  and  others  who  were  spectators  of  the 
scene,  did  not  render  more  agreeable  ;  at  length 
the  poor  girl  said,  "  I  am  afraid  the  Queen's 
kindness  to  me  has  caused  some  embarrass- 
ment." 

*'  Oh,  pardon  me  ! "  said  Rosenlein,  aroused 
from  his  reverie  by  the  tone  of  her  silvery  voice  ; 
"  but,"  said  he,  as  he  led  her  to  the  dance, 
"  I  little  expected  to  find,  so  far  from  my  own 
land,  a  person  that  would  remind  me  so  plea- 
santly, so  forcibly  of  home  and  of  early  days  of 
happiness." 

Bertha  was  now  quite  at  ease,  and  never  did 
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her  sylph-like  figure  appear  so  lovely :  reani- 
mated hope  gave  a  buoyancy  to  all  her  move- 
ments, she  glided  through  the  room,  so  that 
her  tiny  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  she  still  further 
excited  his  admiration  by  her  gentle  though 
witty  discourse. 

"Is  it  possible  that  she  has  been  educated 
by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,"  thought  he ;  "  and 
can  this  be  the  coquettish  protegee  against  whom 
she  cautioned  me,  as  one  who  seeks  to  captivate 
the  hearts  of  all  the  men  at  Court,  and  even  to 
insinuate  herself  into  the  King's  affections  ? 
But  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
give  credence  to  so  foul  a  calumny." 

The  dance  ended,  and  Bertha,  leading  Ro- 
senlein  towards  her  friend,  said,  "  I  must  now 
crave  your  notice  for  the  Court's  best  ornament  and 
my  dearest  friend,  the  beautiful  Giacinta  Trelice." 

Giacinta  stammered  a  few  words  of  thanks  for 
Bertha's  kindness  in  presenting  her  to  so  re- 
nowned a  knight,  but  was  interrupted  by  Maria 
of  Sicily,  who  ran  up  and  seized  Rosenlein's 
hand. 
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''  I  cannot  indeed  allow  our  damsels  of  the 
Court  so  entirely  to  engross  your  attention  ;  I 
shall  fear  that  the  matrons  of  Naples  have  no 
power  to  charm  your  northern  taste  :  I  already 
see  one  whose  eyes  are  flashing  fire  at  your 
neglect,'"*  said  she,  looking  towards  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi ;  "  come,  you  must  dance  with  me ; 
the  beautiful  Giacinta  will  find  no  lack  of 
partners  ;  and  as  for  Bertha,  after  enjoying  the 
triumph  of  pleasing  you,  she  may  content  her- 
self with  the  royal  partner,  who  is  stealing  along 
towards  her,  like  a  naughty  boy  that  knows  he  's 
doing  wrong  and  afraid  of  being  caught  and 
whipped." 

So  saying  she  led  Rosenlein  towards  the 
dancers  ;  the  poor  gentle  King  had  now  obtained 
Bertha's  hand,  and  as  Rosenlein  watched  them, 
the  demon  of  suspicion  was  raised  in  his  mind  : 
again  he  thought  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi's 
words,  "  she  endeavours  to  gain  the  King's 
aflPections,"  as  he  saw  Bertha  lightly  gliding 
through  the  dance,  looking  as  happy  as  when 
his  arm  supported  her  slender  waist.  Was 
it   the   happiness    of   innocence   or   of   gratified 
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vanity  ?    Oh,  no  !  'twas  impossible  aught  of  evil 
could  lurk  under  so  pure,  so  lovely  a  form. 

*'  Our  little  wayward  minstrel  seems  in  your 
eyes,  methinks,  to  eclipse  all  the  beauties  of 
the  Court, — 'twill  completely  turn  her  conceited 
head :  'tis  not  enough  to  have  a  King  for  a 
partner,  but  she  must  have  your  eyes  riveted 
upon  her  during  the  entire  dance." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  fair  Princess,  but  a 
likeness — a  something  I  cannot  exactly  say  what, 
has  excited  strongly  my  interest  in  that  lovely 
girl." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  already  in  love  ;  but  have 
a  care, — she  is  fascinating  and  bewitching,  but 
as  capricious  a  little  beauty  as  ever  tyrannised 
over  a  foolish  man,  and  withal  so  discreet  and 
reserved,  that  it  is  as  much  as  my  penetration 
can  do  to  fathom  her  designs.  'Tis  true  I  like 
her  not ;  her  cold,  reserved,  northern  disposition 
but  ill  suits  Avith  my  fiery  gay  character  ;  how- 
ever, the  Queen  delights  in  her  ;  and  now,  gentle 
knight,  if  you  must  needs  fall  in  love,  turn  your 
eyes  to  a  far  more  worthy  object,  that  beautiful 
girl,   Giacinta   Trelice,    now  dancing   with   that 
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stiiF  old  Admiral,  the  Count  Squilazzo.  I  took 
you  from  her  but  now,  because  I  wished  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  you,  and  give  you 
a  little  sage  advice  respecting  the  gulfs  and  pre- 
cipices of  this  our  Court ;  but  I  like  sometimes  to 
be  good-natured,  so  now  I  point  out  that  beauty 
to  your  notice,  as  I  know  the  dear  silly  girl 
was  half  in  love  with  you  before  you  arrived, 
and  her  animated  countenance,  and  the  timid 
glances  she  casts  in  this  direction,  show  that 
you  have  already,  without  a  word,  achieved  the 
other  half  of  your  conquest ;  and  yet  how  patient 
and  mild  she  is  !  Though  I  took  you  away  just 
as  her  wishes  were  going  to  be  accomplished, 
she  feels  no  anger  ;  it  would  have  been  far  other- 
wise with  that  spoilt  child,  Bertha ;  so  come, 
I  relinquish  you  even  before  the  dance  is  ended, 
and,  for  your  sakes,  I  will  undergo  the  martyr- 
dom of  dancing  with  old  Squilazzo,  who  hates 
me  as  much  as  his  rules  of  etiquette  will  allow." 

Rosenlein  protested  against  the  exchange,  but 
the  Princess  would  never  be  thwarted  in  her 
fancies,  so  she  took  the  perplexed  Admiral's 
hand,   who  declared,   that  in  all   his    experience 
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of  the  Court,  he  had  never  heard  of  such  an 
occurrence  as  an  exchange  of  partners  ;  however, 
he  at  last  thought  it  necessary  to  obey  the 
Princess's  orders. 

Rosenlein  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  the 
beautiful  girl,  whose  timid  glances  were  so  ex- 
pressive of  admiration  and  delight :  still  his 
every  thought  was  for  Bertha,  and  Giacinta,  as  if 
she  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  launched 
forth  in  praises  of  her  dear  friend.  The  in- 
nocent girl  was  in  fact  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
strong  interest  he  had  taken  in  Bertha,  but  it 
relieved  her  embarrassment  to  talk  on  that  sub- 
ject of  all  others  the  most  delightful  to  her 
affectionate  ingenuous  heart,  and  when  she  saw 
with  what  pleasure  he  listened  to  her  discourse, 
her  courage  rose,  and  she  expatiated  so  eloquently 
on  that  subject  that  Rosenlein  was  enchanted. 

Bertha  watched  them  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  was  delighted  to  see  that  her 
wishes  had  succeeded,  and  that  her  friend  had 
attracted  Rosenlein's  admiring  gaze ;  all  appeared 
to  be  going  on  prosperously,  and,  oh !  how 
fortunate,  that   she   herself  had   no   sacrifice  to 
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make  for  friendsliip's  sake.  She  could  now, 
without  fear,  indulge  in  that  secret  visionary 
love  which  had  charmed  so  many  solitary  hours, 
and  often  proved  her  greatest  consolation  amid 
the  storms  and  annoyances  incident  to  her  strange 
position  in  the  world.  In  the  late  struggle  of 
conflicting  feelings,  Bertha  had  learnt  how  very 
dear  to  her  heart  was  that  mysterious  stranger, 
that  still  unknown  knight,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  might  continue  to  be  the  idol  of  her 
enthusiastic  imagination,  filled  her  with  joy. 

The  courtiers,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch 
to  discover  some  fault  in  the  Queen's  favourite 
maid  of  honour,  ascribed  her  unwonted  gay  looks, 
whilst  dancing  with  King  Andrew,  to  gratified 
vanity,  and  hoped  that  the  King's  love  and 
attentions  would  at  last  become  so  marked  as 
to  entail  her  disgrace. 

The  solemn  dance  in  which  they  were  now 
ensraofed  was   a   kind   of  minuet ;    but  a   much 

CO  ' 

more  serious  business  than  that  of  more  modern 
days.  It  was  customary  for  all  present  to  join  ; 
even  bishops,  cardinals,  and  the  old  and  infirm 
of  both  sexes  thought  proper  to  partake  of  this 
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pastime.  An  amusing  scene  it  must  have  been 
to  behold  an  aged  knight,  such  as  the  Admiral 
Count  Squilazzo,  with  hat  in  hand,  endeavouring 
to  balance  his  capacious  figure  on  one  toe,  and 
to  twist  his  head  into  a  graceful  attitude  in  spite 
of  stiff  joints  and  a  starched  ruff.  He  was 
certainly  not  assisted  in  his  movements  by  the 
malicious  partner  it  was  his  ill  luck  to  have  ; 
for  Maria  of  Sicily  was  for  ever  sliding  away 
to  the  other  side,  when  he  had  just  achieved 
a  pirouette,  and  when  with  out-stretched  arms 
he  endeavoured  to  catch  at  her  hand  for  support 
and  lead  her  to  the  proper  place  in  the  dance. 
Her  irregularities  were  at  all  times  most  trying 
to  his  temper  ;  but  in  this  grave  dance,  caused 
perfect  martyrdom  to  the  precise  old  man,  who 
was  made  miserable  to  be  thus  forced  to  break 
through  the  established  rules  of  dancing  eti- 
quette. 

After  this  dance  was  over,  the  Princess  Maria, 
who  could  not  endure  anything  grave  or  solemn, 
petitioned  the  Queen  to  have  a  lively  ballad 
dance,  which  was  extremely  graceful,  and  accom- 
panied with  singing. 
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Rosenlein  again  requested  Bertha's  hand, 
"whicli  had  at  length  been  relinquished  by  the 
young  King.  She  refused,  saying  it  was  not 
right  to  dance  twice  with  the  same  partner  ;  but  as 
he  had  only  had  half  a  dance  with  Giacinta,  she 
advised  him  to  secure  that  best  of  ballad-dancers 
for  the  most  delightful  and  fascinating  of  all 
amusements.  Having  accomplished  this,  she 
left  them,  and  went  to  sit  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cavaillon.  This  good  old  man  was  really  an 
ornament  to  his  profession,  and  almost  the  only 
person  who  took  any  interest  in  the  falling  state  ; 
his  benevolent  disposition  was  such  as  to  make 
him  watch  over  the  young  and  inexperienced  of 
the  Court  with  the  anxiety  and  kindness  of  a 
guardian  angel.  Bertha  often  flew  to  him  as 
a  refuge  from  the  black  looks  and  malicious 
designs  of  the  courtiers,  and  near  him  her 
troubled  mind  always  found  repose. 

"  Now  tell  me,""  said  the  venerable  prelate, 
who  took  a  particular  interest  in  her  fate,  "  why 
do  you  come  and  sit  by  me,  when  the  min- 
strels are  sounding  their  gayest  tunes,  and  all 
youthful   beauties    should    be    inspired    by  that 
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animating  dance ;  and  -what  wise  design  has  en- 
tered into  that  little  head  of  yours  in  forcing 
that  brave  knight,  who  really  admires  you,  to 
dance  with  Giacinta  ?  Believe  me,  young  girl, 
valiant  knights  and  true  are  not  easily  to  be 
found  in  this  evil  world,  and  I  see  by  his 
noble  countenance  that  fame  does  not  belie 
Count  Rosenlein,  and  his  admiration  for  you 
shows  his  penetration  and  good  feeling." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Bertha,  "  I  am  not  so  vain 
as  to  think  what  your  kindness  imagines  with 
regard  to  myself;  but  I  am  sure  Count  Rosen- 
lein is  really  a  most  perfect  being,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  delighted  to  see  him  the  lover 
of  my  friend ;  and  it  is  plain  he  admires  Gia- 
cinta :  look  with  what  pleasure  he  listens  to 
her  conversation, — there,  now  she  is  talking  of 
you,  I  see  his  eyes  directed  towards  us." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  Well,  we 
shall  see  :  but  take  my  advice.  Bertha  ;  do  not 
cast  away  your  happiness,  or  be  diverted  from 
a  real  good  by  some  foolish  fancy ;  among  the 
envious  of  the  Court  you  will  find  plenty  of 
encouragement  to  do  so  :  and,  above  all,  beware 
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of  the  counsels  of  your  protector,  as  she  is  called, 
that  proud  Duchess,  now  dancing  with  Prince 
Louis." 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi  was  beginning  to 
regain  her  composure,  now  that  she  was  so 
highly  honoured  as  to  have  the  most  admired 
of  Princes  for  her  partner ;  but  during  the 
course  of  the  evening  her  patience  had  been 
severely  tried  by  the  cruel  desertion  of  Count 
Rosenlein  ;  for  she  had  resolved  to  consider  him 
as  a  lover,  and  she  had  even  hinted  that  he  was 
so  to  many  of  the  Court.  All  his  admiration 
appeared  directed  towards  the  quarter  she  dreaded 
most.  The  words  of  the  mysterious  visiter  in 
the  Castle  of  Drosberg  were  for  ever  recurring 
to  her  mind  — "  that  lovely  Bertha  will  be  a 
serpent  in  your  path,  twining  round  the  hearts 
of  those  you  love."  The  girl  had  already  much 
estranged  the  Queen  from  the  Duchesses  influ- 
ence, and  now  was  almost  miraculously  capti- 
vating the  only  man  she  really  loved  —  that  is, 
if  the  unholy,  ambitious  passion  she  felt  for  him 
deserved  such  a  term.  It  was  strange,  she 
thought,  that   Bertha  should   so  have  fascinated 
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Rosenlein  at  first  sight;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  crowd  of  far  superior  beauties, 
and  where  none  of  her  talents  had  been  brought 
into  notice.  If  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the 
little  Bertha  now,  what  would  be  his  feelings 
when  her  melodious  voice  was  singing  some  of 
those  extemporary  verses,  which  even  the  great 
poets  of  the  day  always  admired.  These  reflec- 
tions crowded  through  her  brain  whilst  dancing 
the  gay  ballad ;  and,  under  a  smiling  and  satis- 
fied countenance,  she  was  plotting  a  diabolical 
scheme  of  malice  and  revenue. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Immer  muss  der  Mensch  seyn  auf  der  Hut 
Vor  den  Gedanken,  die  dem  Hollenschlund  'entstammen! 

Werner. 

The  Palazzo  Fondi  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Naples,  situated  near  the  Royal 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  its  beautiful  gardens,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  joined  those  of  the  castle. 

On  the  morning  after  the  ball,  Philippa  the 
Catanese,  Countess  of  Montoni,  repaired  to  this 
palace,  and  craved  audience  of  its  beautiful  pos- 
sessor, the  Duchess  of  Fondi ;  she  was  ushered 
through  saloons,  rivalling  those  of  the  royal 
castle  in  the  splendour  of  their  velvet  hangings 
and  ornaments  —  their  pictures,  statues,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  that  magnificent  age. 

The  poor  old  Countess  was  almost  fatigued, 
so   numerous  were    the   apartments   she   had  to 
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traverse  before  she  reached  the  private  one  where 
the  Duchess  was  at  last  found,  who  appeared 
highly  delighted  by  this  early  visit  from  the 
Queen's  governess  and  greatest  favourite. 

Their  conversation  seemed  most  interesting 
to  both,  and  of  a  strictly  private  nature ;  for 
the  Duchess  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  beg- 
ged the  waiting  valet,  who  was  no  other  than 
our  friend  Antonio,  to  see  that  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted on  any  pretext. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  poor  Antonio 
passed  the  night  in  old  CarPs  cottage,  when  the 
Frau's  apprehensions  were  so  painfully  realized 
by  the  sudden  attack  of  Werner's  followers,  who 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and,  what  was  worse,  carried 
off  his  betrothed  bride.  Antonio  had  been  stun- 
ned by  a  blow  from  one  of  the  ruffians  when  at- 
tempting to  rescue  his  beloved  Lischen,  and  for 
several  hours  was  unconscious  of  anything. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  Castle  of  Drosberg,  the  old  Frau 
kindly  tending  him  :  and  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined how  bitterly  they  wept  and  lamented 
over  the   loss  of  their  darling.     Nor  did  there 
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seem  a  possibility  of  tlieir  ever  beholding  her 
again ;  for  many  a  blooming  damsel  had,  by 
the  cruel  satellites  of  Werner,  been  torn,  from 
their  homes,  and  never  had  any  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape ;  indeed,  it  was  said  that,  whenever 
these  formidable  troops  moved  their  camp,  all 
the  women  were  butchered,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transporting  them  elsewhere.  This  was  part 
of  their  barbarous  policy,  lest,  in  case  any  of 
these  wretched  victims  were  suffered  to  return 
to  their  friends,  the  secrets  of  their  honible 
doings  should  be  made  known. 

Poor  Antonio  had  never  regained  his  spirits 
sin^e  this  dreadful  occurrence,  though  the  sight 
of  his  bella  Napoli  had  done  much  to  alleviate 
his  misery.  As  he  stood  in  the  Duchess's  ante- 
chamber, his  thoughts  fixed  on  Lischen  and  his 
eyes  on  the  blue  sea  that  was  gently  rolling  its 
waves  close  to  the  window,  some  words  caught 
his  ear  from  the  adjoining  room.  With  that 
curiosity  for  which  Neapolitans  are  famous,  he 
could  not  help  going  close  to  the  door,  and  then 
became  so  interested  in  what  he  heard  as  to 
apply  his  ear  to  the  keyhole.     "  Bertha  !''  whis- 
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pered  the  Duchess  in  a  tone  that  suddenly  ri- 
veted his  attention ;  he  listened  and  continually 
heard  the  name  repeated. 

After  his  own  Lischen,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  world  he  loved  and  respected  so  much  as 
that  gentle  girl ;  for  Bertha  had  lived  above  a 
year  with  the  Duchess  before  she  became  Maid 
of  Honour  to  the  Queen.  What  he  now  heard, 
made  him  lift  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Antonio  was  one  of  those  good-natured  persons 
■who  never  see  or  believe  any  harm  of  people 
till  conviction  is  actually  forced  upon  them. 
He  heard  the  Duchess  often  praised  for  ge- 
nerosity, kindness,  and  the  like,  and  the  good 
man  believed  it  all  implicitly.  She  certainly 
was  capricious — what  harm  ?  she  was  a  Duchess, 
and  all  ladies  of  high  rank  have  their  caprices. 

But  he  now  trembled  from  head  to  foot  at 
what  reached  his  ears.  The  King  too  !  poor 
young  man,  what  had  he  done  to  provoke  the 
anger  of  the  two  ladies  within  ?  *' Baron  Haken, 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  Dukedom!"  "Friar 
Robert" — Oh !  he  was  a  tyrant,   and  deserved 
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"whatever  they  might  do  to  him.  ''  Prince  Louis  ! 
he  to  be  King ! "  These  were  all  dangerous 
words,  and  almost  made  Antonio's  ear  burn  as 
he  listened,  and  then  poor  Bertha  !  his  blood 
ran  cold  at  the  thought. 

He  heard  the  rustling  of  the  old  Countess's 
gown,  and  had  but  just  time  to  withdraw  from 
his  suspicious  position,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  Duchess  appeared,  ordering  him  to  send 
a  page  immediately  to  the  palace,  and  request 
the  presence  of  Bertha  Linden. 

"  Stay,  I  forgot,"  said  the  old  Countess, 
"  she  will  be  attending  the  Queen's  levee,  where 
my  presence  will  be  also  required.  Were  it 
not  better  for  your  Grace  to  don  your  hood 
and  mantle,  and  accompany  me  to  her  Majesty's 
presence-chamber  ?" 

The  Duchess  consented,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments both  ladies  had  entered  the  palace.  When 
she  had  paid  her  respects  to  the  Queen,  the 
Duchess  approached  Bertha  with  such  extreme 
kindness  of  look  and  manner,  as  to  make  the 
sensitive  girl  tremble,  for  she  knew  by  sad 
experience,  that  whenever  the  Duchess  appeared 
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to  treat  her  with  particular  kindness,  she  was 
plotting  something  that  would  cause  annoyance. 
After  these  unwelcome  flatteries  and  suspicious 
caresses,  she  begged  to  follow  Bertha  to  her 
private  room,  that  she  might  see  the  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  that  had  occupied  her 
during  her  own  absence.  When  there,  the 
Duchess  examined  with  great  interest  all  the 
pictures,  verses,  &c.  which  lay  scattered  about 
the  room,  it  must  be  confessed  with  no  great  re- 
gard to  order. 

"  Dearest  Bertha,"  said  she,  "  what  have  you 
done  with  your  best  picture,  your  portrait  of  the 
unknown  knight  ?  but  1  forgot,  you  are  change- 
able, and  no  doubt  some  fresh  fancy  has  banished 
that  noble  being  from  your  little  giddy  head  ; 
you  no  longer  think  on  the  man  who  saved  your 
life." 

"  Your  Grace  wrongs  me,"  said  Bertha  blush- 
ing ;  "  but  your  orders  were,  that  I  should 
never  mention  the  subject,  or  allow  the  picture 
to  be  seen." 

"  True,   I   had   forgot,    dear   Bertha,    and   I 
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ought  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  your  firmness 
and  constancy ;  but  this  is  an  evil  world,  and 
young  people  are  apt  to  change  when  strongly 
tempted,  as  I  foresee  you  will  be  now,  my  child. 
It  will  be  a  hard  trial  of  faith  if  you  can  continue 
to  love  an  absent  knight,  be  he  ever  so  worthy, 
when  one  is  present  to  adore  you,  and  that  one 
the  envied,  the  admired,  the  extolled  of  all. 
The  other,  your  poor  unknown  knight,  has  no 
advocate  to  plead  his  cause,  and  is,  like  yourself, 
without  even  a  name  that  you  might  hear  com- 
mended for  deeds  of  valour.  I  pretend  not  to 
advise  you,  dearest  girl.  Count  Rosenlein  is 
most  worthy  of  your  love,  and  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  would  be  sure  to  make  you  happy, 
if,  after  yielding  to  his  suit,  your  own  first  love 
should  not  appear  with  one  of  the  proudest  names 
in  Europe  to  claim  you  as  his  bride.  Perhaps 
then  you  might  repent  that  you  had  not  re- 
mained a  little  longer  constant,  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult case,  and,  methinks,  after  all,  Count  Ro- 
senlein will  succeed  with  you.'* 

"  I  am  not  at  all  aware,"  said  the  surprised 
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girl,  "  that  Count  Rosenlein  loves  me  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  was  disposed 
to  address  his  vows  to  my  friend  Giacinta." 

At  these  words  the  Duchess  cast  one  of  her 
most  piercing  looks  at  Bertha,  as  if  to  read 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul. 

"  That  would  indeed  be  generous,'"  she  said  ; 
"  but  if  you  really  wish  this  happiness  for  your 
friend,  you  must  be  careful  to  bring  forward  her 
talents  and  keep  your  own  in  the  background  ; 
for  Count  Rosenlein  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  all 
those  exterior  accomplishments,  and  it  would  be 
hard  for  you,  my  child,  who  possess  them  in 
such  a  high  degree,  not  to  be  glad  to  display 
them  before  one  who  would  so  highly  appreciate 
their  merit.  In  short,  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
fortune,  as  the  world  calls  it,  will  be  made  by 
them.  Count  Rosenlein,  with  his  proud  name 
and  princely  domains,  will  be  at  your  feet.  The 
man  for  whom  all  the  fair  of  Lombardy  have 
sighed  in  vain,  now  resigns  his  heart  to  you,  a 
poor  unknown  orphan.  And  can  you  reject  this 
honour  ?  riches,  power,  and  glory  .'^— can  you  do 
what   is    more   noble   still,    can    you   relinq^uish 
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the  power  you  Tvill  have  of  refusing  all  this  ? — 
can  you  resist  the  desire  to  see  him  love  you, 
and  the  proud  triumph  of  hearing  all  the  world 
say,  '  that  is  the  penniless  orphan  who  refused 
Count  Rosenlein  ?'  I  know,  dear  girl,  to  a 
spirit  proud  as  yours,  that  would  be  the  greatest 
triumph  ;  the  sweetest  balm  to  the  mind  of  a 
woman  who  is  poor  and  without  a  name,  is  to  feel, 
that  the  world  knows  she  has  refused  riches  and 
titles.  Now  I  have  shown  you,  Bertha,  the 
two  sure  roads  to  triumph,  I  will  leave  it  to 
your  own  pure  heart  to  decide  if  you  can  sa- 
crifice both  to  friendship.  Before  Rosenlein 
becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  your  pretty  face 
and  talents,  can  you  exercise  a  heavenly  gene- 
rosity, and  save  him  from  the  misery  of  feeling 
for  you  a  hopeless  love,  and  your  friend  Giacinta 
from  the  dreadful  pangs  of  disappointed  affec- 
tion ?  The  only  reward  of  this  benevolent  con- 
duct would  be  your  own  conscience  ;  no  crea- 
ture but  yourself  will  know  of  it ;  but  to  so 
sensitive  a  mind  as  my  dear  Bertha's,  a  quiet 
conscience  will  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  bless- 
ings.    Oh  !  what  would  I  not  give  for  it  ! "  she 
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continued,  her  eyes  filling  witli  tears.  "  I  have 
sinned,  greatly  sinned,  dear  girl,  and  would 
joyfully  give  up  my  name  and  fortune,  my 
beauty,  everything  for  your  innocent  mind. 
Oh  !  if  you  could  know,  Bertha,  how  miserable 
guilt  has  made  me,  you  would  shun  the  very 
first  steps  of  vice.  It  gives  no  happiness  in 
this  world,  and,  oh !  what  will  be  its  punishment 
in  the  next  ?" 

The  face  of  the  Duchess  was  here  so  ex- 
pressive of  agony,  that  Bertha  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her. 
She  became  more  composed  and  continued : 
"  You  may  now  think  yourself  safe  because  your 
young  heart  beats  with  generous  emotions,  but, 
beware  !  — for  so  did  mine  at  your  age ;  and 
like  you  I  possessed,  though  not  in  such  an 
eminent  degree,  those  fascinating,  but  most  dan- 
gerous talents.  Like  you,  I  inspired  true  love, 
and  fancied  I  returned  the  affection  because  my 
vanity  was  pleased.  I  was  for  a  time  happy, 
till  the  thirst  of  admiration  again  seized  me,  and 
lured  me  on,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
to  crime  ; — you  start.   Bertha, — yes,   crimes  of 
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the  blackest  hue  have  been  the  result  of  my  in- 
satiable vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  now  my 
earnest  prayer  that  you  may  never  feel  this  un- 
speakable agony.  Oh  !  pity,  pity  my  misery,  if 
you  cannot  love  me,  and  always  bear  in  mind 
my  sad  fate." 

Bertha  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the 
warm  interest  the  Duchess  seemed  to  take  in  her 
happiness  ;  for  if  it  were  not  sincere,  why  should 
she  advise  her  to  pursue  such  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous path  ?  and  then,  that  the  admired  and 
haughty  Duchess  of  Fondi  should  so  demean 
herself  as  to  confess  her  faults  to  a  young  and 
dependant  girl — it  was  utterly  astonishing  ! 

The  Duchess  continued,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Bertha,  I  love  you  !  I 
know  you  believe  it  not,  but  it  is  true.  I  feel 
I  love  you  more  than  anything  in  the  world 
beside ;  and,  oh  !  when  I  die,  let  me  not  have 
the  additional  pang  of  knowing  that  I  have  done 
aught  to  corrupt  your  pure  heart.  I  fear  I  have 
paid  too  much  attention  to  your  outward  edu- 
cation, but  have  never  tried  to  inculcate  Chris- 
tian feelings,  on  which  alone  true  happiness  de- 
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pends.  Oh  !  that  it  may  not  now  be  too  late  ! 
Dear  Bertha,  since  I  last  visited  the  abode  of 
my  ancestors  in  the  Tyrol,  I  am  much  changed.'" 

She  then  mused  for  a  while,  and  continued. 
'*  I  will  not  now  startle  you  with  confessions 
of  crimes  too  horrible  to  relate,  but  before  I 
die  you  shall  know  all.  Now,  bring  me  the 
picture  of  your  unknown  knight.  There,"  she 
continued  with  great  emotion,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  splendid-looking  warrior  it  represented, 
"  there  is  one  deserving  of  your  entire  love." 
Then,  affectionately  kissing  Bertha's  cheek,  she 
suddenly  withdrew. 

Bertha  was  perplexed  and  amazed  by  this 
scene ;  though  despising  the  character  of  the 
Duchess,  she  had  always  felt  her  influence,  and 
now  that  she  appeared  in  a  far  more  amiable  light 
than  before — bathed  in  tears, — penitent, — sorrow- 
ful,— expressing  such  fine  feeling,  how  could  she 
resist  being  guided  entirely  by  her  ?  The  Duch- 
ess looked  so  perfectly  miserable,  so  truly  anxi- 
ous for  her  well-being,  that  a  less  guarded  and 
penetrating  person  than  Bertha  would  have  pro- 
mi&ed  to  follow  all  her  good  advice.      She  said 
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nothing,  but  was,  however,  not  the  less  resolved 
to  be  guided  by  it,  for  her  own  inclination  point- 
ed the  same  way.  "  Yes  !"  she  said,  enthusi- 
astically, and  gazing  on  the  portrait,  ''  yours  I 
will  be,  for  ever  yours  !" 

In  the  evening  Count  Rosenlein  came  to  the 
Queen's  private  assembly,  which,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, consisted  of  the  most  polished  society  in 
Europe.  He  was  enchanted  with  all  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  more  so  than  ever  with  Bertha, 
though  she  most  provokingly  avoided  him  as 
much  as  possible,  and  refused  to  sing  or  play, 
on  plea  of  illness,  much  to  the  Queen's  annoy- 
ance. Giacinta  sang  some  beautiful  verses,  and 
accompanied  herself  with  great  skill  on  the  man- 
doline. The  innocent  girl,  when  complimented 
by  Rosenlein,  replied  that  it  was  really  no  merit 
of  hers,  as  her  dear  friend  Bertha  had  laboured 
indefatigably  to  inspire  her  with  a  taste  for  the 
gay  science,  and  had  been  her  sole  instructress 
in  everything.  Her  sister  Sancha,  Countess  of 
Murzano,  then  took  up  the  mandoline  ;  she  was 
less  beautiful  than  Giacinta,  but  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting, and  there  was  a  fine  intellectual  expres- 
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sion  in  her  melanclioly  eyes.  Though  possessed 
of  more  genius  than  her  sister,  she  resembled  her 
exactly  in  her  guileless  and  confiding  disposition. 
She  was  in  those  days  a  rare  example  of  a  true 
domestic  character,  for,  wonderful  to  relate,  she 
loved  her  husband  with  real  affection.  Every 
feeling  of  her  heart  was  centred  in  this  one 
object ;  but  though  he  loved  her  tenderly,  he 
had  other  things  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and 
he  engaged  in  a  course  of  ambition  and  intrigue 
which  was  most  hazardous.  Sancha  often  feared 
he  would  at  last  be  detected  ;  she  saw  the  storm 
gradually  coming  on,  but  had  not  sufficient 
energy  of  disposition  to  exert  a  proper  influence 
over  her  husband.  With  true  womanly  feeling 
she  loved  to  rely  on  his  judgment,  even  where 
her  own  told  her  he  was  wrong. 

She  now  struck  the  chords  of  the  mandoline 
with  a  pre-occupied  and  melancholy  air,  till,  be- 
coming inspired  by  her  own  harmonious  thoughts, 
she  poured  forth  an  enchanting  strain,  and  sang 
with  a  sweet  but  not  powerful  voice,  some  beauti- 
ful lines  on  disappointed  affection.  When  sing- 
ing the  last  verse,  which  described  the  misery  of 
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being  abandoned  by  tlie  beloved  one,  who,  though 
faithless,  still  possessed  her  entire  love,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  her  voice  failed,  and  the  mando- 
line dropped  from  her  powerless  hands.  Sancha 
had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  her  own 
husband  unfaithful  —  far  otherwise  ;  but  he  had 
that  day  taken  leave  of  her  to  go  into  Calabria, 
she  feared  on  some  dangerous  expedition  of  state 
intrigue,  for  he  always  hated  the  Hungarians, 
and  since  his  dear  wife  had  been  so  cruelly  in- 
sulted by  Friar  Robert,  he  vowed  vengeance  on 
them  all. 

"  Are  these  beautiful  verses  your  own  com- 
position ?"  asked  Rosenlein  when  she  had  re- 
gained her  composure.  ''  Surely  they  cannot 
have  been  sung  al  improvisoy  for  they  are  equal 
to  some  of  Petrarch's  best  sonnets. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Sancha,  trying  to  smile,  "  my 
poor  muse  could  never  attain  half  the  perfections 
of  these  most  touching  couplets  ;  they  are  Ber- 
tha's, and  what  is  more  wonderful,  she  composed 
them  one  evening  al  improvtso,  by  the  Queen's 
desire." 
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Rosenlein  turned  and  looked  with  wondering 
admiration  on  Bertha  who  sat  near. 

"  Such  verses  as  these  al  improviso  !'*  he  ex- 
claimed :  ''  it  seems  impossible." 

"  It  was  fortunate  they  were  such,"  replied 
Bertha ;  '*  had  I  had  more  time  to  duly  con- 
sider the  subject,  I  should  not  have  composed 
them,  for  they  do  not  express  my  genuine  sen- 
timents. At  least,  I  could  never  carry  on  the 
theme  farther,  as  many  others  would  do.  I  have 
no  idea  of  continuing  to  love  a  person  who  has 
ceased  to  deserve  my  affection,  though  I  am 
afraid  this  is  not  an  amiable  feeling." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,*'  said 
Rosenlein  ;  "  for  I  have  often  thought  that  if  a 
woman's  character  has  one  defect,  it  is  that  ex- 
treme confidence,  that  blindness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  object  of  her  love.  How 
many  men  would  be  kept  in  the  paths  of  duty 
and  affection,  if  they  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  by  departing  from  virtue  they  would  lose 
the  love  of  their  mistress.  Yes,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  world  if  the  female  character  were 
more  decided.       Indeed,   wilfully  blind   love  is 
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not  so  amiable  a  feeling  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, for  it  often  proceeds  from  indolence  of 
disposition,  which  will  not  disturb  itself  so  far 
as  to  see  things  in  an  unpleasant  point  of  view, 
or  try  to  exert  a  proper  influence  over  the  be- 
loved object.  It  is  not  surprising,  however, 
that  men  should  admire  women  more  who  can  so 
love,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  so 
many  are  found  with  that  weakness  of  character  : 
it  must  be  delightful  to  a  man  who  intends  to 
sin,  to  possess  the  affections  of  a  being  who  will 
worship  him  in  spite  of  it  all ;  but  I  should 
never  subject  myself  to  the  danger  of  that  temp- 
tation, nor  could  I  love  a  woman  who  had  not 
the  sense  to  despise  me  if  I  deserved  to  be  so/* 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Sancha,  who 
had  been  much  interested  in  this  conversation. 
*'  It  is  not  an  amiable  feeling,  no,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  much  of  indolence  in  it.  That  little 
Bertha's  wisdom  always  astounds  me  ;  she  often 
expresses  sentiments  that  one  would  think  ought 
to  belong  to  a  head  of  sixty,  instead  of  one  of 
sixteen.  If  we  had  all  attended  to  her  sage 
advice,  the  young  Princess   Maria  would  never 
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have  been  carried  off  by  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Durazzo,  and — " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  her  old  grand- 
mother, Philippa,  who  was  always  obliged  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  her  beloved  grandchild, 
whose  disposition  was  so  natural,  that  she  often 
unintentionally  let  out  state  secrets,  and  had 
raarred  several  well-laid  plots  of  Court  intrigue. 
Though  educated  with  the  Queen,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  her  simple  artless  mind  com- 
prehend half  the  machinery  of  the  factious 
Court. 

"  Let  me  sit  here,"  said  the  old  lady,  kindly 
tapping  Bertha's  shoulder,  and  placing  her  ca- 
pacious person  on  the  velvet  sofa  between  Ro- 
senlein  and  Bertha,  almost  annihilating  the  lat- 
ter with  her  ample  robes  and  broad  ruffs.  "  I 
like  to  sit  by  you,  dear  girl,  for  my  old  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing,"  (in  this  she  did  herself  injustice, 
for  no  one  heard  so  quickly,)  "  our  poet  Boc- 
caccio is  going  to  recite  one  of  his  interesting 
tales,  and  you  will  assist  me  to  hear  him.  San- 
cha,  my  child,  the  Queen  wishes  to  inquire 
after  your  health ;  you  were  agitated  whilst  sing- 
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ing  ;  go  and  satisfy  her  kindness.  Come  hither, 
Giacinta,  darling,  and  sit  on  the  cushion  at  my 
feet ;  there,  so.  Count  Rosenlein,  were  you  not 
enchanted  with  the  child's  singing  ?  Ah  !  if  you 
heard  her  alone  you  would  be  far  more  so,  she 
is  so  timid,  and  particularly  when  performing  be- 
fore so  good  a  judge  as  you.  But,  hush  !  the 
poet  begins." 

The  elegant  Boccaccio  then  related  one  of 
those  interesting  stories,  that  have  since  obtained 
for  him  such  high  celebrity.  At  that  time  he 
thought  nothing  of  their  merit,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  entreaties  of  his  beautifid  mistress, 
Maria  of  Sicily,  they  would  have  been  lost  to 
posterity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  two 
great  writers  of  that  age,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
prided  themselves  most,  and  bestowed  immense 
labour  on  works  that  are  now  scarcely  heard  of 
Boccaccio  was  amiable  and  graceful  in  his  man- 
ners, and  possessed  so  much  good  humour,  and 
so  little  ambition,  that  he  was  almost  equally 
beloved  by  the  two  opposing  Court  factions. 
The   rough    Hungarians    delighted,    almost    as 
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much  as  the  polished  Neapolitans,  to  hear  his 
animated  discourses.  Even  the  odious  Friar 
Robert  and  Baron  Haken,  who  were  now  sit- 
ting as  near  the  beautiful  Queen  as  etiquette 
permitted,  listened  with  attention.  The  former 
had  despised  her  Majesty's  commands,  and  con- 
tinued to  offend  with  his  filthy  person  the  eyes 
and,  above  all,  the  noses  of  the  refined  Court. 
The  tattered  and  dirty  devotees  of  the  middle 
ages  gave  rise  to  the  term,  "  odour  of  sanctity,''"' 
as  it  was  thought  that  a  neglect  of  the  person  de- 
noted a  carelessness  for  the  things  of  this  world. 
This  was  far  otherwise  with  Friar  Robert,  whose 
avarice  knew  no  bounds.  His  hated  presence 
marred  every  joy  of  the  poor  Queen,  and  of 
most  of  her  particular  friends,  for  he  seemed  to 
fix  on  her  favourites  as  especial  objects  of  his 
malice  and  spleen.  Poor  Sancha  sat  trembling, 
as  his  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a  deadly 
expression  of  hatred  ;  to  avoid  them,  she  took 
refuge  behind  the  Queen,  and  then  the  horrid  old 
man,  as  if  determined  his  gaze  should  rest  on 
some  lovely  object,  while  his  ears  were  diverted 
with   Boccaccio's  eloquent  tale,  transferred  their 
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malignant  stare  to  poor  Bertha.  She  was  at 
first  annoyed,  but  soon  shaking  off  all  fear,  she 
haughtily  returned  the  glance,  with  such  a  daunt- 
less and  steady  expression,  that  he  felt  her  su- 
perior influence.  Like  some  foul  spirit  of  dark- 
ness trembling  at  the  presence  of  an  angel  of 
light,  he  looked  confused  and  humbled,  and, 
for  almost  the  first  time,  his  eyes  sank  to  the 
ground. 

Rosenlein  was  a  watchful  observer  of  all  that 
passed,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  odious  Friar 
quail  beneath  the  glance  of  his  dearest  Bertha. 
There  was  so  much  lofty  independence,  mingled 
with  gentleness,  in  her  character,  that  Rosenlein 
became  every  instant  more  enamoured. 

When  Boccaccio  had  ended  his  tale,  the 
Queen  begged  Rosenlein  to  give  them  the  gra- 
tification of  hearing  him  sing  or  recite  some 
verses.  He  took  the  mandoline  which  rested 
at  Bertha's  feet,  and  composed  some  couplets, 
expressing  most  beautifully,  in  the  language  of 
Troubadours,  Joanna's  favourite  Provencal,  his 
admiration  of  her,  the  Queen  of  minstrelsy,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  all  the  world  happy.      The 
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stanzas  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  searched 
in  all  the  Courts  of  Italy  for  a  lady  to  whose 
charms  he  might  dedicate  his  life  and  his  muse, 
without  success  ;  but  that  now,  by  the  heavenly 
guidance  of  Joanna,  he  had  at  last  found  the 
fair  star  who  should  henceforth  rule  his  destiny. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  whilst  his  eyes  beamed 
with  enthusiasm,  that  he  felt  so  conscious  of 
the  angelic  virtue  of  this  lovely  object  of  his 
devotion,  that  even  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  gaining  her  affections,  still  she  would  equally 
possess  his  heart.  Joanna  penetrated  the  real 
meaning  of  his  words,  and  enchanted  with  his 
performance,  expressed  her  thanks  in  Provencal, 
which  language  was  little  understood  by  the 
courtiers,  and  invited  him  to  a  private  audience 
on  the  next  day.  Giacinta  was  also  delighted, 
and  the  blessed  thought  darted  across  her  mind, 
''  Can  I  be  the  fair  star  of  whom  he  has  sung 
in  such  eloquent  and  passionate  strains  ?'' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Wie  sprang,  von  kiihnem  Muth  befliigelt, 

Begliickt  in  seines  Traumes  Wahn, 

Von  keiner  Sorge  noch  geziigelt 

Der  Jiingling  in  des  Lebens  Bahn. 

Bis  an  des  Athers  bleichste  Sterne 

Erhob  ihn  der  Entwiirfe  Flug  ; 

Nichts  war  so  hoch,  und  nichts  so  feme, 

Wohin  ihr  Fliigel  ihn  nicht  trug.  Schiller. 

The  next  few  days  passed  in  mucli  the  same 
manner  as  that  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  Duchess  continued  to  treat  Bertha  with 
marked  kindness,  and  Rosenlein,  by  the  Queen's 
kind  management,  had  continual  opportunities 
of  seeing  her.  Though  the  provoking  girl  was 
resolute  in  her  endeavours  to  avoid  him,  she 
was  deeply  touched  by  his  love,  for  she  could 
no  longer  disguise  to  herself  the  painful  truth 
of  its  existence  :  still  she  trusted  he  would  be- 
come sensible  of  the  hopelessness   of  fixing  his 
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heart  on  her,  and  transfer  his  affections  to  Gia- 
cinta.  Every  hour  made  her  more  anxious  that 
such  happiness  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  her  friend ; 
and  when  she  saw  how  perfect  his  character  was 
in  every  respect,  the  feeling  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Ah  !  he  was,  indeed,  exactly  what  she 
admired ;  and  many  were  the  tears  she  shed  at 
being  unable  to  return  his  devoted  affection. 
There  were  times  when  she  was  so  far  moved 
as  almost  to  wish  she  had  never  seen  her  unknown 
knight,  and  she  was  often  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing kindly  to  Rosenlein ;  but  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi's  searching  eye  was  ever  ready  to  check 
any  approach  to  tenderness  of  feeling.  The  rest 
of  the  Court  were  so  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  approaching  tournament  that  they  almost  for- 
got to  observe  whom  the  splendid  Count  spoke 
to  or  admired  the  most.  Poor  deluded  Gia- 
cinta !  she  fancied  he  loved  her,  because  he 
seemed  to  have  more  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
her  than  any  other  person.  Alas !  it  was  be- 
cause she  for  ever  talked  of  Bertha;  and  the 
poor  simple  girl  was  much  puzzled  at  the  strange 
conduct   of  her  friend,   in   avoiding    the   brave. 
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the  fascinating  Count  Rosenlein.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  effect  time  and  the  devotion  of 
the  Count  might  have  had  on  Bertha''s  heart; 
for  there  was  an  expression  of  such  deep  and 
fervent  affection  in  his  fine  eyes  that  it  pene- 
trated her  very  soul.  She  was  continually  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  picture  of  her  unknown  knight  to 
strengthen  her  resolutions  of  constancy  and  love. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  tournament  at  length 
arrived.  The  Queen  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ed place,  riding  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  at- 
tended by  all  the  nobility  of  Naples,  which  was 
then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  There  were, 
besides,  many  knights  and  princes  from  foreign 
lands,  each  with  their  separate  band  of  squires 
and  retainers.  Many  wore  their  vizors  closed ; 
but  the  gay  banners  that  floated  over  their  heads 
generally  indicated  their  rank  and  cognizance. 
The  populace  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  the 
magnificent  sight ;  and  the  beautiful  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  in  their  gala  dresses  of  many 
colours,  and  large  gold  earrings  glittering  in  the 
sun,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The 
tournament  was  on  the  height  of  St.  Elmo,  that 
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loveliest  spot  in  Naples.  Balconies  had  been 
erected  on  three  sides  of  the  large  tilt-yard, 
and  the  one  in  the  centre,  which  was  hung 
with  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  golden 
fleurs  de  lis,  was  destined  for  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  royal  princes  and  princesses  of  Na- 
ples, and  their  attendants.  Those  on  the  other 
two  sides  were  hung  with  damask  satin,  and 
were  appropriated  to  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  not  immediately  attached  to  the  Court, 
as  well  as  to  the  foreion  ambassadors  and  visiters. 
The  space  at  the  further  side  of  the  square  court 
had  been  left,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  for  the 
populace,  that  they  also  might  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beholding  valiant  feats  of  arms  :  and  as 
the  ground  sloped  upwards  on  that  side,  thou- 
sands of  her  subjects  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  brilliant  spectacle  and  of  their  beloved 
Queen. 

Towards  the  further  end  of  the  open  space 
were  seen,  here  and  there,  balconies  gaily  adorn- 
ed with  tapestry,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  wealthy  merchants  and  artisans.  These  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  with  the  nobility,  or  to   use 
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silk  or  satin  in  their  furniture  ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  content  themselves  with  tapestry, 
which  was  the  least  costly  article  in  those  splendid 
times  ;  but  the  fair  inmates  of  the  humbler  bal- 
conies seemed  determined  to  make  up  for  their 
deprivation  by  the  splendour  of  their  dress  and 
jewels.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  rent 
the  air  when  their  beautiful  young  Queen  ap- 
peared under  the  purple  canopy  ;  their  cries 
of  *'  Viva  la  cara  Regina  !"  &c.  almost  drowned 
the  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  but,  as  usual,  not 
one  solitary  voice  repeated  King  Andrew's  name  : 
and  yet  he  looked  interesting,  and  almost  hand- 
some, as,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  he  took  his 
place  by  the  Queen''s  side. 

Poor  youth  !  he,  too,  was  thwarted  by  his  cruel 
governors ;  for  he  wished  on  that  day  to  have 
tried  his  skill  in  the  tilting,  and  jousting,  and 
the  combats,  of  which  they  obliged  him  to  be 
only  an  indolent  spectator.  Immediately  behind 
him  sat  his  evil  genius,  as  he  was  often  called — 
the  odious  Friar  Robert. 

On  the  Queen's  left  hand,  sat  her  aunt,  the 
titular    Empress  of    Constantinople,  a  magnifi- 
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cent  person,  still  possessing  much  beauty,  but 
it  was  of  that  stern  cast  which  inspired  awe  rather 
than  admiration  ;  her  strongly  marked  features 
were  so  totally  devoid  of  benevolence  or  any  kind 
feeling,  that,  in  beholding  her,  you  were  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  many  scandalous 
stories  of  crimes  which  it  was  said  her  inordinate 
ambition  had  caused  her  to  commit.  Near  her 
sat  the  lively  little  Maria  of  Sicily,  whose  round, 
rosy,  laughing  face,  sparkling  eyes,  and  soft  glossy 
hair,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  grave  ma- 
jestic Empress. 

The  tournament  began  with  combats  of  young 
nobles  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  AVhen  the  conqueror  had  received 
his  prize  from  the  Queen*'s  fair  hands,  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  sounded.  It  was  the  proud  defiance 
of  a  knight  who  challenged  five  others,  and  in 
case  of  success,  claimed,  as  his  reward,  to  receive 
from  the  lady  of  his  love  the  wreath  of  white 
roses  which  she  wore.  At  the  announcement 
of  the  prize  thus  laid  claim  to,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  balcony  of  the  Queen,  where 
stood  the  twelve  maids  of  honour,   each  of  whom 
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wore  a  wreath  of  white  roses  ;  a  deep  blush  suf- 
fused the  fair  cheeks,  and  heightened  the  charms 
of  many  amongst  them. 

This  bold  enterprise  produced  much  excite- 
ment among  the  fair  occupants  of  the  balconies : 
they  wondered  who  the  daring  knight  could  be  : 
he  was  tall  and  graceful ;  his  armour  was  a  plain 
suit  of  polished  steel;  he  wore  a  white  silk  scarf 
across  his  shoulder,  and  had  his  visor  closed. 

The  first  knight  who  entered  the  lists  to  op- 
pose him  was  the  Hungarian  Baron  Haken,  poor 
Bertha's  fiendish  tormentor  ;  but  to  the  grati- 
fication of  all  true  Neapolitans,  he  was  unhorsed 
at  the  first  encounter,  and  his  huge  figure  rolled 
in  the  dust.  The  three  next  knights  shared  the 
same  fate ;  but  it  seemed  destined  that  the 
"  White  Knight,"  as  the  spectators  called  him, 
was  not  to  achieve  so  easy  a  victory ;  for  the 
fifth  combatant  who  presented  himself,  was  the 
valiant  Charles  Artus,  Duke  of  Xocera,  the  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Maria  of  Sicily,  and  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto, 
was  considered  the  ablest  warrior  amongst  the 
Neapolitan  nobles.     Terrific  was  the  first  shock. 
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and  the  combat  was  maintained  with  great  skill 
and  obstinacy  on  both  sides. 

Bertha  and  Giacinta  watched  the  scene  with 
intense  interest,  for  both  believed  the  white 
knight  to  be  Rosenlein.  Bertha  feared  lest  he 
should  demand  to  be  crowned  by  her,  and  thus 
poor  Giacinta  would  learn  the  painful  truth  ;  and 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  wish  he  might 
not  succeed.  The  combat  continued  for  a  long  time 
doubtful ;  the  battered  and  discoloured  armour 
of  the  white  knight  showed  that  the  noble  Duke 
used  every  exertion  to  conquer ;  but  in  vain : 
his  antagonist  parried  all  his  blows  with  con- 
summate skill ;  then  assuming  the  offensive,  he 
directed  his  attack  with  such  strength  and  dex- 
terity, that  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

Shouts  of  applause  at  this  almost  miraculous 
feat  burst  from  all  quarters.  The  ladies  waved 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  admiration,  and  added 
their  gentle  vivas  to  the  deafening  cries  of  the 
people  :  at  this  moment  a  herald  appeared  at 
the  barrier,  sounding  a  shrill  note  of  defiance. 
''Hold  !"  he  cried  ;  ''  my  noble  master  challenges 
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the  victor  of  the  five  knights  to  a  combat  a  Vout- 
rance ;  and,  to  allow  him  time  to  recover,  my 
master  will  first  engage  ten  knights  ;  but  should 
he  conquer,  then  the  wreath  of  white  roses  to  be 
his  reward.  If  surprise  and  curiosity  had  been 
great  before,  they  were  now  raised  in  a  tenfold 
degree  by  the  challenge  thus  boldly  given,  and 
many  of  the  fair  felt  piqued  that  nought  but 
white  roses  should  have  power  to  instigate  such 
wondrous  valour. 

This  unknown  warrior  was  of  towering  height, 
clad  in  plain  black  armour,  and  wore  a  shield 
of  the  same  hue,  without  any  device  or  cogni- 
zance. Giacinta  was  perplexed  beyond  measure  ; 
she  was  not  aware  of  having  any  chivalrous 
admirer  but  Rosenlein,  who  would  venture  such 
sublime  deeds  for  her  sake.  "  Who  can  he 
be  ?'"*  she  whispered  to  her  friend ;  but  Bertha's 
agitation  was  now  so  great  she  could  not  speak  ; 
her  colour  varied  from  red  to  pale  every  instant. 

Ten  valiant  knights  were  successively  un- 
horsed by  him  of  the  black  armour  in  so  mar- 
vellously short  a  time,  and  the  spectators  were 
so  thunderstruck  with  the  rapidity  of  his  victories, 
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that  they  could  only  account  for  his  success  by 
attributing  it  to  witchcraft.  It  is  a  curious  pecu- 
liarity of  our  nature  to  be  much  more  pleased 
and  interested  by  a  moderate  display  of  talent 
or  art,  than  by  anything  supremely  great.  I 
Mieve  pride  to  be  the  origin  of  this  feeling ; 
•we  like  not  others  to  be  in  all  things  better  than 
ourselves :  we  can  pardon,  and,  therefore,  ad- 
mire, excellence  in  one  pursuit,  because  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  had  we  devoted  as  much  time  to 
acquire  the  same  degree  of  excellence,  we  should 
have  been  equally  successful. 

As  things  now  stood,  the  spectators  were 
much  more  interested  for  the  success  of  the 
white  knight,  than  for  his  rival  in  the  approach- 
ing contest ;  his  skill  had  been  greater  than  any 
they  had  ever  beheld,  his  victory  seemed  almost 
like  magic  ;  but  his  armour,  stained  as  it  was 
with  blood  in  his  last  combat  with  the  brave 
Duke  of  Nocera,  showed  that  he  was  mortal.  No 
such  tokens  of  humanity  w^ere  exhibited  by  his 
sombre  opponent,  his  black  armour  was  unsul- 
lied by  even  a  spot  of  dust,  and  his  charger 
looked  as  fresh  as  when  he  first  rode  into  the 
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lists,  whilst  those  of  his  ten  opponents  had  been 
led  from  the  combat  foaming  and  exhausted. 

"  It  is  the  devil  himself,"  muttered  some  of 
the  peasants,  and  many  old  retainers  were  seen 
to  shake  their  heads  as  they  gazed  with  open 
mouth  upon  the  wonderful  black  knight. 

The  lists  were  now  cleared  for  the  last  deadly 
rencontre,  and  many  a  lovely  face  turned  pale 
at  beholding  these  preparations  for  a  combat 
which  often  terminated  in  the  death  of  one  of 
the  brave  knights  engaged. 

The  white  knight  soon  appeared,  advancing 
proudly  to  answer  the  challenge.  Dreadful  was 
the  onset.  The  two  warriors  flew  towards  each 
other  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  their 
shivered  lances  showed  that  equal  strength  nerved 
their  arms. 

They  drew  their  swords,  and  a  long  and  equal 
combat  ensued.  It  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  ;  the  spectators  scarcely  drew  their  breath, 
and  the  old  warriors  and  nobles  looked  on  with 
amazement  at  so  wonderful  a  display  of  skill 
and  power.  At  length,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, the  combatants  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
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the  Queen  hoped  that  a  combat  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  such  equal  success,  woukl  now  ter- 
mimate ;  but  great  was  her  dismay,  when  she  saw 
them  approach  each  other  with  increased  fury, 
and  a  more  deadly  strife  ensue.  The  blood 
flowed  profusely  from  the  armour  of  the  white 
knight,  his  beautiful  horse,  too,  had  received 
several  wounds,  but  he  still  advanced  again  and 
again  to  the  charge,  and  as  yet  neither  the 
black  knight  nor  his  charger  appeared  to  have 
received  any  wound ;  and  many  of  the  populace 
afterwards  affirmed  that  they  saw  sparks  of  fire 
issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  which  con- 
firmed them  in  the  belief  that  his  rider  was  the 
devil  himself.  The  noble  white  steed  received 
another  wound,  which  caused  him  to  sink  ex- 
hausted to  the  ground,  but  at  the  same  moment 
the  white  knight  dealt  such  an  able  blow  on 
the  helmet  of  his  antagonist,  that  the  fasten- 
ings gave  way,  and  it  fell  off,  and  discovered 
to  the  curious  gazers  a  head  and  face  of  such 
extreme  beauty  and  nobleness  of  expression  as 
almost  to  efface  from  their  minds  the  idea  of 
his  being  the  fiend  they  had    supposed :    their 
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delight  was  extreme,  when,  with  a  benignant 
smile,  he  dismounted  from  his  charger,  that  he 
might  have  no  advantage  over  his  antagonist  who 
had  lost  his  horse.  But  the  white  knight  was 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  ;  he  unfastened 
his  own  helmet,  and  flinging  it  to  the  ground, 
discovered  to  the  anxious  beholders  the  hand- 
some features  of  Count  Rosenlein.  The  com- 
bat was  resumed ;  the  Count  inflicted  several 
wounds  on  the  black  knight,  and  the  interest 
of  the  spectators  was  now  almost  equally  ba- 
lanced between  the  combatants. 

Giacinta  almost  fainted  at  beholding  her  valiant 
knight,  Count  Rosenlein,  in  such  danger ;  and 
Bertha — what  did  she  feel  ?  She  fainted  not,  but 
the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead  seemed  ready  to 
burst  with  excited  and  agonized  feelings.  Her 
breast  heaved  convulsively,  her  hands  were  clasped 
and  uplifted  as  if  in  prayer  ;  but  her  pale  lips 
moved  not,  her  anxious  eyes  were  fixed,  not  on 
Count  Rosenlein,  but  on  his  antagonist ;  for  in 
him  she  had  recognized  the  original  of  her  pic- 
ture, the  object  of  her  secret  adoration,  her 
valiant  preserver,  her  unknown  knight. 
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"  Enough,  enovigh  ! "  cried  the  Queen,  seeing 
the  deadly  and  equal  nature  of  the  strife ;  "  part 
them,  for  Heaven's  sake ;  let  not  such  bravery  be 
sacrificed." 

On  hearing  these  words  uttered  by  the  beau- 
tiful Queen,  the  black  knight  paused,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  said,  whilst  a  smile  slightly 
curled  his  proud  lip :  "  Hold,  valiant  Count 
Rosenlein  !  be  it  sufficient  humiliation  for  us, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  not  conquered ; 
as  we  are  both  entitled  to  the  prize,  let  us  leave 
the  decision  to  the  fair  lady." 

Rosenlein  extended  his  hand  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  turned  deadly  pale, — a  faintness  came 
over  him,  he  staggered  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  the  black  knight  supported  him  till 
his  attendants  bore  him  oflT  the  field. 

The  valiant  black  warrior  was  now  declared 
the  victor,  and  was  led  in  triumph  to  the  Queen, 
amid  strains  of  martial  music  and  joyful  shouts 
from  the  fickle  populace ;  whilst  the  ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  applause.  His 
person  was  indeed  calculated  to  captivate  and 
also  to   awe  every  beholder;    his  features   were 
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formed  after  that  most  rare  model  which  we 
call  Grecian ;  there  was  in  every  gesture,  and 
in  the  expression  of  his  large  black  eyes  and 
noble  forehead,  an  air  of  proud  superiority  and 
command.  He  looked,  indeed,  as  if  born  to  be 
a  King  ;  but  all  this  was  tempered  by  a  smile 
that  occasionally  played  on  his  full  lips,  but 
which  Maria  of  Sicily  maliciously  said  she  was 
sure  did  not  come  from  the  heart.  When  he 
reached  the  platform  he  bent  one  knee  before 
Joanna  with  so  proud  a  mien,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  was  the  first  time  in  his  existence  that  he 
had  knelt  before  a  mortal. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  name 
of  this  most  regal-looking  personage  ;  some  whis- 
pered he  must  be  King  Louis  of  Hungary, 
some  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  others  declared 
that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Emperor 
himself;  this  last  conjecture  was  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory of  all,  but  now  arose  the  question 
which  was  the  fair  one  of  Joanna's  Court  who 
had  attracted  this  renowned  Prince  from  Ger- 
many. Great  indeed  was  the  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, when  the  little   Bertha,   a   young  girl 
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who  could  not  even  boast  of  noble  descent,  and 
besides  a  foreigner,  was  led  to  the  platform, 
and  disengaging  the  wreath  of  white  roses  from 
her  golden  hair,  placed  it  with  an  expression 
of  rapturous  delight  on  the  head  of  her  noble  ad- 
mirer, who  knelt  before  her,  and  stooped  with 
true  devotion  and  humility  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
her  garment ;  he  said  something,  for  his  lips 
moved,  and  Bertha  blushed  deeply  ;  the  Queen, 
too,  appeared  highly  pleased,  and  addressed  some 
words  to  the  youthful  pair,  many  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  a  sound,  but  with  all  their 
eiForts  they  could  hear  nothing  of  this  interest- 
ing dialogue.  The  black  knight  descended  the 
golden  steps,  mounted  his  charger,  galloped 
through  the  crowd  of  wondering  beholders,  and 
in  an  instant  was  lost  to  their  sight. 

*'  Who  was  he  ?"  burst  from  a  thousand  mouths, 
but  no  one  could  tell ;  "  was  ever  anything  so 
provoking  ?  it  was  surely  magic — did  no  one  see 
the  black  horse  and  his  rider  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth  ?" 

Nothing  is  so  affronting  as  disappointed  ex- 
pectation ;    the   people   thought   they  had   been 
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very  generous  in  pardoning  the  sable  hero  for 
having  so  unaccountably  vanquished  the  ten 
knights,  and  wounding  the  brave  Count  Ro- 
senlein,  and  now  they  esteemed  it  a  great  hard- 
ship that  he  should  disappear  so  mysteriously, 
without  gi^'ing  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
his  name,  or  even  to  what  country  he  belonged. 


H    2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Erloschen  sind  die  heitern  Sonnen, 
Die  meiner  Jiigend-Phad  erhellt, 
Die  ideale  sind  zerronnen, 
Die  einst  das  trunkne  Herz  geschwellt, 
Er  ist  dahin  der  siisse  Glaube 
An  Wesen,  die  mein  Traum  gebar 
Der  rauhen  Wirklichkeit  zura  Raube 
Was  eiust  so  schon,  so  gobttlich  war. 

Schiller. 

The  evenmg  after  the  tournament,  the  Court 
did  not  meet  as  usual  in  the  Queen's  apartment, 
for  she  was  fatigued,  and  wished  to  retire  early 
to  rest.  But  she  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
brave  knights  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
tournament,  she  sent  her  own  physician  to  at- 
tend them,  and  despatched  a  page  to  inquire 
after  their  health.  Count  Rosenlein  had  suf- 
fered much  from  loss  of  blood,  but  his  wounds 
were  not  dangerous. 
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"  Thank  Heaven  !'*''  exclaimed  Giacinta,  ^vho 
was  in  attendance  on  tlie  Queen,  and  had  en- 
dured dreadful  anxiety  on  his  account.  Bertha 
was  also  present,  and  on  hearing  Count  Rosen- 
lein's  name  burst  into  tears :  she  had  passed 
the  last  few  hours  in  such  a  state  of  joyful  ex- 
citement, as  almost  to  feel  too  happy  for  this 
world ;  and  now  she  was  painfully  brought 
back  to  the  realities  of  life,  by  hearing  that  Ro- 
senlein  suffered — suffered  for  her,  perhaps,  an- 
guish of  mind  as  well  as  body,  with  no  friend 
near  to  cheer  and  soothe  him.  How  frequently 
do  things  happen  differently  from  what  we  ex- 
pect ;  even  our  own  feelings  are  sometimes  so 
transient  and  variable,  we  can  never  depend 
upon  them.  A  few  minutes  before.  Bertha  con- 
sidered herself  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  she  was 
so  engrossed  with  the  thought  of  her  own  brave 
knight,  who  had  performed  such  wonderful  deeds 
of  valour  for  her  sake,  that  she  forgot  every- 
thing beside.  The  foolish  girl  paused  not  to 
reflect  whether  she  should  ever  see  the  mysteri- 
ous being  again,  for  she  could  not  even  discover 
who  he  was  ;    but  now,  after  weeping  over  Ro- 
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senlein's  fate,  all  tliese  considerations  rushed 
into  her  imagination,  and  it  was  with  an  aching 
heart  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  and  sank 
upon  her  bed,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body. 

Bertha  had  not,  what  is  called  a  happy  dis- 
position, it  was  painfully  sensitive ;  prone,  at 
one  moment,  to  be  led  away  by  her  strong 
passions,  and  the  next,  when  conscious  of  her 
error,  a  prey  to  agonised  feelings  of  repentance 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi  was  certainly  right, 
even  if  the  motives  which  prompted  the  advice 
were  not  good,  when  she  warned  her  of  ever 
deviating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  :  for,  with  such  a  mind  as  Bertha's, 
the  least  consciousness  of  wrong  was  sure  to 
bring  unspeakable  misery.  She  now  accused 
herself  as  the  most  cruel  of  mortals  in  having 
inspired  Count  Rosenlein  with  love,  though  she 
could  not,  even  on  the  minutest  examination  of 
her  conduct,  find  that  she  had  done  ought  to 
excite  his  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  never  once  displayed  before  him  any  of  her 
talents,   but   the   conviction    of   this    scrupulous 
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conduct  could  not  now  satisfy  her  tender  con- 
science. She  felt,  too,  that  she  had  erred  in 
passing  the  whole  day  devoted  to  her  own  selfish 
passion,  without  bestowing  one  thought  on  the 
noble  valiant  knight  who  had  fought  and  bled 
for  her  sake,  and  she  would  now  give  worlds 
to  be  near  him,  to  tend  his  wounds  like  an 
affectionate  sister,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  not 
being  able  to  return  his  affection  as  he  deserved. 
Poor  Bertha  !  in  all  this  turmoil  of  excited 
feelings  she  had  no  friend  to  advise  her,  and, 
above  all,  she  felt  not  the  value  of  meek  and 
fervent  prayer,  the  only  thing  in  this  vain  world 
that  can  calm  the  strong  emotions  which  she 
had  never  accustomed  herself  to  check. 

One  great  comfort  of  religion  is,  that  it 
softens  even  the  anguish  of  remorse  :  it  heals 
the  wounds  of  an  awakened  conscience,  and 
by  pouring  a  sweet  consolation  into  the  bleed- 
ing heart,  makes  those  feelings  endurable  which 
otherwise,  from  their  agony,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  extinguish.  All  extremes  are  dangerous, 
and  therefore  how  seldom  is  that  repentance 
lasting  which  begins  by  suddenly  giving  up  the 
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world,  or  altering  our  course  of  life  in  a  violent 
degree. 

Bertha  often  envied  the  calm  and  placid 
temper  of  Giacinta,  who  was  sure  to  like  what- 
ever she  was  obliged  to  do,  and  therefore  always 
did  what  she  liked.  The  path  of  duty  to  her 
always  seemed  strewed  with  flowers,  and  no 
impulses  of  passion  or  repentance  ever  troubled 
her  even  course.  To-day,  though  she  had  shed 
some  tears  for  Rosenlein's  wounds,  they  were 
soon  dried  up,  and  she  had  a  tranquil  hope  that 
to-morrow  would  restore  him  to  health,  and  her 
to  happiness. 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Bertha,  "  it  is  because  she 
sins  not ;  her  pure  mind  has  not  one  wrong 
feeling,  while  I  —  I  am  tossed  about  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  passion  without  the  power  of 
ever  guiding  myself." 

Here  she  was  so  completely  overcome  by  her 
emotion,  that  she  beat  her  breast,  and  sobbed 
violently.  At  this  moment  a  lovely  strain  of 
music  came  softly  across  the  water,  and  a  light 
plashing  of  oars  was  heard.  Bertha  was  at 
her  casement   in   a   moment ;    the  moon   shone 
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bright  on  the  tranquil  sea,  the  music  became 
louder  ;  soon  a  little  boat  was  seen  gliding  round 
one  of  the  towers ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  Bertha  could  discern  a  tall  figure  wrapped 
in  a  dark  cloak  ;  it  stopped  close  beneath  her 
high  casement.  Oh,  joy  !  she  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  it  was  the  melodious  voice  of  her 
lover,  the  unknown  knight,  singing,  in  a  beau- 
tiful strain,  some  verses  to  her,  his  own  Bertha. 
Her  tears  were  instantly  dried.  All  thoughts 
of  Rosenlein  and  her  fancied  faults  flew  away 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  were  replaced 
by  a  delightful  sensation  of  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, which  the  beautiful  moonlight  scene,  and 
the  mysterious  appearance  of  her  strange  lover, 
tended  to  heighten. 

The  words  of  the  wild  air  which  he  sang 
were  German,  the  dear  language  of  her  infancy, 
and  brought  a  thousand  pleasing  recollections 
of  home  and  childhood  to  her  imagination  :  then 
what  devoted  constancy  and  love  breathed  in 
every  line  !  what  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  idea  ! 
— he  was  bound  by  a  cruel  vow  not  to  reveal 
his  name  for  one  year,  and  how  could  he  expect 
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she  would  bestow  on  him  affections  for  which 
so  many  worthy  and  valiant  knights  were  con- 
tending ?  this  was  the  purport  of  the  song. 
Bertha  leant  over  her  balcony  in  ecstacy,  and 
would  probably  have  remained  hours  in  that 
position,  had  not  the  delightful  music  been  most 
unpleasantly  interrupted. 

"  How  now  !  what  scandalous  doings  are 
these  ?"  said  a  voice  from  the  window  imme- 
diately below  Bertha's,  and  out  popped  the  bald 
head  of  Friar  Robert. 

"  What  audacious  villain  are  you  who  thus 
venture  to  disturb  the  innocent  slumbers  of  her 
Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour,  and  who  is  the  very 
honourable  damsel  that  dares  to  countenance 
such  shameful  effrontery?""  He  then  looked 
up  to  Bertha's  window,  but  she  hastily  retired, 
and  when  he  again  turned  his  eyes  downwards, 
the  mysterious  bark  had  also  vanished,  nor  was 
there  even  a  ripple  on  the  water  to  show  where 
it  had  been. 

Bertha's  mind  was  now  happy,  and  as  tranquil 
as  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mediten-anean  ;  the 
soft  music  of  her  lover  had  lulled  all  her  contend- 
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ing  passions,  and  left  only  a  tender  pleasing 
melancholy.  With  his  last  notes  still  sounding 
in  her  ears,  she  sank  into  a  sweet  sleep,  which 
lasted  till  the  sun  shone  upon  her  bed,  when  she 
was  awakened,  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
Bertha  hastily  arose,  and  endeavoured  to  collect 
her  scattered  senses. 

"  Haste,  haste  !"  said  a  voice  on  the  outside  : 
"  I  can  wait  no  longer." 

Bertha  opened  the  door,  and  great  was  her 
relief  on  seeing  only  Antonio,  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi's  servant. 

"  Padronina,'"  he  said,  bowing  with  profound 
respect,  "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  at  this  hour, 
but  my  mistress  bade  me  inform  you,  as  early  as 
possible,  before  the  lazy  spies  of  Hungarians  are 
awake  to  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs — '' 

"  Of  what  ?"  said  Bertha,  rather  impatiently  ; 
for  she  knew  of  old  how  long  Antonio  generally 
was  in  coming  to  the  point.  "  Haste  and  tell 
me,  for  I  have  yet  to  dress." 

''  Pazienza,  padronina,  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
wishes  you  would  contrive  to  come  to  her  palazzo 
this  evening  :   but,"  he   continued,  lowering  his 
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voice  and  looking  mysterious,  "  she  wishes  that, 
if  possible,  your  absence  should  not  be  observed 
by  the  Queen  or  any  of  the  Court.  This  is 
her  message.  Now  I  have  a  little  further  advice 
to  offer  on  my  own  part,  for  I  know  you  are 
discreet,  and  would  not  wish  to  injure  me  in  the 
estimation  of  my  mistress :  but  listen  to  me, 
lady ;  beware  how  you  act,  for  you  are  beset 
by  danger  !  and,  above  all,  do  not  be  guided 
by  the  Duchess  :  she  is  plotting  against  you,"  he 
continued,  in  a  low  whisper,  putting  his  face  close 
to  her  ear.  "  Be  cautious,  she  has  some  dreadful 
scheme,  padrona  cara.  This  is  a  fearful  world. 
She  is  jealous  of  the  Count  Rosenlein's  love  for 
you." 

At  this  moment  footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
corridor,  which  caused  Antonio  suddenly  to  with- 
draw his  simple  face,  looking  frightened  and 
doleful. 

Now  was  poor  Bertha  really  perplexed  :  she 
believed  the  Duchess  capable  of  anything;  yet 
her  advice  had  appeared  so  perfectly  sincere, 
and  was   so  exactly  what  she  herself  approved, 
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that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  it  could 
have  been  prompted  by  malice. 

She  had  not  now  much  time  for  reflection, 
for  the  bell  sounded  to  call  the  Queen'*s  attend- 
ants, and,  alas  !  Bertha  was  not  half  dressed : 
her  hair  was  entangled,  and  while  she  tried  to 
gather  the  truant  locks  together,  she  endeavoured 
also  to  restore  order  to  her  bewildered  ideas. 
Was  it  a  dream,  or  had  the  unknown  knight 
really  appeared  and  sang  under  her  window 
those  beautiful  verses,  every  word  and  note  of 
which  were  engraven  on  her  heart. 

We  must  now,  however,  leave  her  in  all  these 
dilemmas,  and  proceed  to  inquire  how  Count 
Rosenlein  fares  in  his  solitary  palace.  All  that 
had  occurred  at  the  tournament  after  his  de- 
parture had  been  related  to  him  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  high- 
est degree  to  ascertain  the  name  of  his  noble 
and  generous  antagonist,  who  also  appeared  to 
be  a  favoured  rival. 

'*  And  you  are  certain  the  lady  Bertha  smiled 
as  she  placed  the  wreath   upon  his  head  ?"  in- 
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quired  he  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  of  his 
trusty  esquire  ;  "  and  did  not  the  Queen  even, 
after  his  sudden  disappearance,  learn  his  name  ? 
'tis  strange.'"* 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency,'"'  said  an 
attendant  approaching  his  couch,  "  there  is  with- 
out a  young  page,  who  craves  audience,  but  he 
will  not  declare  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  comes." 

"  Admit  him  without  delay,"  said  the  Count. 

A  beautiful  youth,  about  ten  years  old,  en- 
tered the  apartment ;  his  face  expressive  of  inno- 
cence :  but  an  arch  smile  which  played  round 
his  rosy  lips,  seemed  to  show  he  was  not  alto- 
gether unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  On 
seeing  the  attendants,  he  looked  uneasy,  yet 
did  not  speak.  Rosenlein  motioned  to  the  old 
esquire  and  the  others,  who  instantly  withdrew. 
The  little  page  then  took  from  his  bosom  a  letter, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Count.  No  direction  was 
upon  it,  but  it  was  fastened  with  a  braid  of 
fair  hair  :  oh,  how  like  Bertha's  !  Rosenlein's 
hand  trembled  as  he   undid  the  beautiful  tress. 
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The  note  was  written  in  a  small  beautiful  hand, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  It  was,  indeed,  the  odious  Friar  Robert 
who  interrupted  our  delightful  interview  of  last 
night.  Alas  !  I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 
I  pray  you,  my  love,  be  more  cautious,  for  Count 
Rosenlein  watches  my  every  movement.  How- 
ever, I  will  try  to  meet  you  at  the  third  hour  of 
the  night,  near  the  palm-tree  in  the  palace  gar- 
dens." 

Count  Rosenlein  was  thunderstruck.  "  Could 
this  be  the  handwriting  of  the  innocent  Bertha  ? 
— impossible  !"  he  continued. 

**  I  will  try  and  follow  your  advice,  and  en- 
courage the  Count's  addresses  ;  but  it  will  be 
a  hard  fate  if  I  am  doomed  to  marry  him 
while  my  heart  is  devoted  to  you,  my  adored 
Rudolf." 

"  And  who  is  your  fair  mistress  .^"  said  Rosen- 
lein, letting  the  paper  drop  from  his  hands ; 
"  whoever  she  may  be,  this  note  is  not  intend- 
ed for  me." 

"  Not    intended  for  your   Excellency  ?   oh,  I 
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am  lost !  undone  !*'  and  the  boy  tore  liis  hair  in 
vexation  and  dismay.  "Oh  i  Tvoe  is  me  !  luck- 
less mortal  that  I  am  !  This — this  is  the  letter 
intended  for  your  Excellency,"  he  added,  taking 
another  from  his  bosom,  directed  in  the  same 
small  hand  to  Count  Rosenlein  ;  "  but  I  fear 
now,"  continued  the  terrified  boy,  "  it  will  be 
useless  to  give  you  this.  Oh,  that  I  knew  how 
to  remedy  my  folly  !" 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself ;  perhaps  it  has 
been  a  fortunate  mistake  for  us  all,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  preventing  great  disappoint- 
ment,'"' said  the  Count  kindly,  but  in  an  accent 
of  deep  sorrow.  He  then  opened  the  second 
note ;  it  was  fastened  simply  with  white  silk, 
and  contained  the  following  words  : — 

"It  is  with  a  trembling  hand  and  beating 
heart  I  address  a  few  lines  to  the  best,  the 
most  perfect  of  men  !  but  I  would  try  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  my  apparent  coldness,  and 
the  unthankfulness  with  which  I  receive  your 
most  flattering  addresses.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
my  senses  when  I  see  you  condescend  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  admiration  on  a  lowly  orphan — 
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one  so  totally  unworthy,  in  every  respect,  to 
excite  your  love.  Oh,  pardon,  most  generous 
of  men,  that  I  am  obliged  in  public  to  avoid 
your  presence,  for  you  know  not  the  dangerous 
ground  on  which  I  stand,  surrounded  by  envious 
and  malicious  courtiers,  who  can  but  ill  disguise 
their  anger  at  the  kind  affection  bestowed  by 
the  Queen  on  one  so  humble  and  poor.  If  they 
once  thought  I  wished  to  be  loved  by  you,  a 
thousand  plots  and  intrigues  would  instantly 
be  laid  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  affection, 
I  should  be  banished  from  Court.  I  am  even 
afraid  to  speak  to  you,  for  my  greatest  enemy 
has  designs  upon  you.  Forgive,  I  pray  you, 
this  boldness  in  writing  ;  but  I  am  young,  in- 
experienced, and  have  no  friend  to  guide  or 
counsel  me.'"* 

After  perusing  this  second  billet,  Rosenlein 
fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  the  boy.  "•  These 
notes  are  both  without  signature,  therefore  go 
and  tell  your  lady-mistress  I  will  not  seek  to 
penetrate  her  mystery. — Oh  !  what  a  world  of 
iniquity  is  this,"  thought  Rosenlein,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  the  beautiful  boy,  and  he  sank  back 
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on  his  couch  ;  "  what  am  I  to  believe  ?  is  there 
indeed  no  such  thing  to  be  found  on  this  earth 
as  innocence  ?  Oh  !  who  could  look  on  Bertha's 
angelic  face  and  believe  it  harboured  one  impure 
thought  ?  and  yet  that  was  certainly  her  golden 
tress  ! "  He  then  reflected  over  all  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  Court,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded that  Philippa,  the  Catanese,  was  pro- 
bably the  enemy  spoken  of.  "  And  Rudolph, 
who  is  this  Rudolph  ?  surely  not  the  brave 
knight  of  the  black  armour ;  he  must  be  noble  : 
and  why  does  he  not  himself  marry  Bertha  ? 
why  am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  love  ?  The 
Queen  —  the  majestic,  noble-minded  Joanna, 
could  she  be  so  deceived  by  the  young  girl  ? 
or  was  it  possible  she  could  thus  condescend 
to  lay  a  plot  for  her  marriage  ?  Oh,  no  !  it 
could  not  be  ! " 

There  is  nothing  so  melancholy  to  a  noble 
mind  as  to  view,  for  the  first  time,  human  na- 
ture in  all  its  native  deformity,  it  is  utterly 
sickening ;  a  disappointment  in  love  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  hopeless  discovery  that 
those  who  appear  the  most  innocent,  most  gay, 
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most  delightful,  are  really  worthless.  Before 
his  interview  with  the  page,  Rosenlein  felt 
annoyed  and  disappointed,  he  even  fancied 
himself  wretched  at  hearing  that  Bertha  had 
joyfully  crowned  his  antagonist ;  but  now  his 
misery  was  tenfold  greater, — it  was  indeed  a  bit- 
ter pang  to  find  his  first,  his  only  love  so  la- 
mentably misplaced.  He  was  impatient  for 
the  evening  to  arrive,  that  he  might  again 
examine  and  watch  the  countenances  of  all  the 
Court,  from  the  Queen  to  the  lowest  page. 
He  was  determined  no  look,  no  accent  should 
be  lost,  which  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery. 

His  physician  had  prescribed  perfect  rest,  if 
he  wished  to  be  sufficiently  well  to  attend  the 
tournament,  or  rather  combat  of  verses  and  '*  gay 
science,''  on  the  morrow  ;  but  no,  he  would  rather 
forego  the  verses,  everything,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  "At  the  third  hour  of  the  night," 
thought  he  ;  it  was  then  the  Queen  held  her  Court, 
and  if  Bertha  should  not  be  in  attendance,  oh  ! 
then  indeed  the  letter  would  be  all  too  true  ! 
Never  had  a  day  passed   so   tediously   to  poor 
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Rosenlein,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  hours, 
the  minutes  would  never  end.  But  at  last  the 
sun  went  down  in  the  golden  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  song  of  the  birds  ceased, 
and  the  moon  rose  bright  and  clear  over  the 
dark  cone  of  Vesuvius.  He  could  wait  no 
longer,  and,  in  his  eager  impatience,  had  ar- 
rived in  the  saloon  of  Castle  Nuovo  before  the 
Queen  appeared,  though  many  of  the  Court  were 
already  there. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  the  very  person  I  was  dying 
to  see,^'  said  the  laughing  little  Maria  of  Sicily, 
who,  unfortunately,  was  the  last  person  Ro- 
senlein wished  to  behold.  "  Pray  tell  me," 
she  continued,  advancing  her  rosy  face  close  to 
his ;  "  oh  !  but  I  forgot ;  first,  say  how  you 
are:  you  were  wounded,  I  think, — oh!  quite 
recovered — that's  right.  Well,  now  then,  who 
is  the  black  knight  ? — nay,  I  am  certain  you 
can  tell, — it  is  useless  to  deny  it, — we  are  all  ex- 
piring with  anxiety  to  find  out, — is  he  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria  ? — it 's  strange  you  should  be  so  in 
the  dark  !  Well,  how  I  long  to  see  that  little 
witch  Bertha,  for  she  must  know  all  about  him. 
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Oh  !  if  you  had  seen  how  enchanted  she  ap- 
peared,— how  her  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph 
•when  she  placed  the  roses  on  his  brow  !  Ah ! 
there  is  the  Queen  ;  now  for  it :  but,  bless  me  ! 
Bertha  is  not  with  her  ! " 

Rosenlein  dreaded  almost  to  look  among  the 
Maids  of  Honour.  The  Queen  now  approached 
and  engaged  him  for  some  time  in  conversation, 
expressing  much  regret  for  his  wounds  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  preceding  day. 

''  I  am  afraid  you  are  still  suffering,"  she 
said,  looking  anxiously  on  his  pale  countenance. 
"  And  to-morrow  is  our  tournament  of  the  mind, 
as  my  dear  almoner  Petrarch  calls  it.  Ah,  me  ! 
I  wish  he  were  here.  But  what  shall  we  do  if 
you,  the  Minstrel  of  the  North,  are  not  well 
enough  to  appear  and  delight  our  ears  with  some 
of  your  beautiful  Provencal  lays." 

Giacinta  then  expressed  her  sorrow  for  Ro- 
senlein's  sufferings,  and  the  anxiety  she  and 
Bertha  had  felt  on  his  account  the  preceding 
evening.  When  Bertha's  name  was  mentioned, 
Rosenlein  fancied  he  saw  a  cloud  pass  over  the 
Queen's  expressive  features. 
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"  Where,"  said  he  to  Giacinta  with  trembling 
hesitation  ;  '*  where  is, — I  hope  your  fair  friend 
did  not  suffer  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  the  day." 

"  Rather,"  answered  Giacinta,  blushing  deeply, 
and  her  ingenuous  countenance  betrayed  that 
she  was  saying  what  was  not  true, — "  She  is 
not  very  well  this  evening." 

A  slight  shade  of  displeasure  again  passed 
over  the  Queen's  face.  Rosenlein  longed  to 
inquire  more,  but  at  this  moment  the  bloated 
figure  of  Friar  Robert  came  hobbling  across 
the  room,  and  the  affrighted  fair  made  way 
for  his  filthy  person. 

"  Pray,"  said  he  advancing  close  to  Joanna, 
"  is  it  your  Majesty's  pleasure  that  your  Maids 
of  Honour  should  receive  serenades  from  their 
lovers,  and  hold  converse  in  the  silent  hours 
of  darkness  with  gallant  knights  ?"  these  words 
sank  like  a  dead  weight  on  Rosenlein's  heart ; 
he  remembered  the  words  in  Bertha's  letter, 
"  It  was  indeed  Friar  Robert  who  discovered 
our  delightful  inter^^Lew  of  last  night." 

The    Queen  replied  with   her  usual  dignity, 
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and  did  not  deign  to  question  the  Friar  as  to 
his  meaning. 

"Hem!''  muttered  the  friar;  "I  suppose 
she  is  having  another  interview  to-night,  for  I 
see  she  is  not  in  the  royal  presence." 

''It  is  enough,""  thought  Rosenlein ;  "oh, 
Bertha  !  Bertha  !  how  cruelly  have  I  been  de- 
ceived in  you ! "  He  could  remain  in  the  sa- 
loon no  longer ;  the  very  air  seemed  to  breathe 
poison  around  ;  he  withdrew,  but  as  if  his  tor- 
ments were  deemed  never  to  end  on  that  luck- 
less night,  as  he  traversed  the  palace  gardens, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  figure  in  the 
distance  near  the  palm-tree.  Despair  led  him 
nearer;  it  was  indeed  the  sylph-like  form  of 
Bertha,  and  near  her  stood  the  tall  dark  figure 
of  the  black  knight. 

Rosenlein  turned  and  hurried  homewards  in 
disgust  and  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Had  he  but  waited  a  few  moments  and  listened 
to  their  conversation,  how  greatly  would  he  have 
been  surprised  and  relieved :  he  would  then  have 
learned  that  Bertha  was  innocent,  pure  as  the 
day ;   and  though  her  heart  was  devoted  to  his 
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antagonist,  he  would  still  have  loved  that  gentle 
being,  who,  in  many  respects,  so  exactly  came  up 
to  his  beau-ideal  of  perfection. 

Poor  Bertha  was,  at  the  moment  he  saw  her, 
in  great  perplexity,  and  did  not  feel  quite  so 
happy  as  a  romantic  young  damsel  should  have 
done  in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  with  the 
moon  shining  bright  over  their  heads,  and  no 
impertinent  listener  to  disturb  their  tete-d-tete. 
She  had  sallied  forth  at  the  Duchess  of  Fondi's 
request  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night ;  but  in 
consequence  of  Antonio's  caution  she  informed 
the  Queen  of  her  intention,  and  also  of  the  se- 
renade of  the  eveniijg  before.  Joanna  was  al- 
most as  anxious  as  herself  to  ascertain  who  the 
black  knight  really  was,  for  his  wondrous  valour 
and  majestic  aspect  had  enchanted  her. 

As  she  saw  that  her  wish  for  Bertha's  mar- 
riage with  Rosenlein  could  not  now  be  ac- 
complished, she  was  most  anxious  that  this  her 
real  lover  might  prove  worthy  of  the  dear  girl, 
and  hoped  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  might  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery.  It  was 
the   thought    of   Count    Rosenlein's   disappoint- 
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ment,  that  gave  a  look  of  displeasure  to  her 
features,  when  Bertha's  name  was  mentioned, 
for  it  pained  her  to  think  how  much  she  had 
helped  to  excite  his  admiration  and  love  for 
her  favourite  Maid  of  Honour.  At  the  third 
hour  Bertha  proceeded  through  a  private  door 
leading  to  the  royal  gardens,  and  traversed  with 
a  light  and  cautious  step  dark  groves  of  orange 
and  myrtle.  Antonio's  words  still  dwelt  on  her 
mind  :  "  The  Duchess  of  Fondi  is  plotting  against 
you." 

Soon  a  dark  form  advanced  to  meet  her;  she 
trembled,  and  turned  hastily  round,  when  a  well- 
known  voice  greeted  her  ear. 

"  Bertha  !  my  adored  Bertha  ! "  it  softly  whis- 
pered,' "  stay,  I  beseech  you,  for  one  instant  !" 
How  could  she  resist  those  accents  of  love  ? 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said,  with  some  embar- 
rassment ;  "  I  am  going  to  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi's  palace." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied  ;  '*  I  have  been  with 
her,  and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to 
come  and  escort  you  there." 

Bertha's   fears    were   again   aroused.     "  Then 
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you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  ?"  she 
said  drawing  back. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he  with  a  bitter  smile,  on  ob- 
serving her  reserve  ;  "I  see  you  mistrust  me, — 
I  knew — I  foresaw  the  disadvantages  of  having 
no  one  to  speak  in  my  behalf,  save  her ;  and 
how  little — how  very  little  she  deserves  to  be 
trusted  !  indeed  it  has  given  me  unspeakable 
uneasiness  for  these  last  two  years  to  think  of 
the  innumerable  dangers  to  which  my  Bertha 
must  be  exposed,  in  having  such  an  artful  un- 
worthy protectress  as  the  Duchess  of  Fondi. 
One  glance,  however,  at  your  innocent  counte- 
nance reassured  me.  I  felt  your  virtue  would 
cause  you  to  pass  triumphantly  through  all  the 
snares  which  beset  your  path,  and  guard  you 
against  her  dangerous  counsels  and  manoeuvres. 
But  sad  indeed  is  my  fate,  with  none  but  this 
woman  for  my  advocate.  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  love  me,  for  I  know  she  commends  me  to 
your  regard." 

There  was  an  expression  of  such  touching  hu- 
mility, mingled  with  passion  and  despair,  in 
his    proud    features,    that    Bertha    felt    all    her 
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caution  and  resolutions  of  reserve  fast  melting 
away;  there  was,  besides,  something  captivating 
to  one  of  her  generous  and  romantic  mind,  in 
placing  confidence  in  a  mysterious  and  unknown 
person,  who  had  no  name  or  fortune,  or  even  friends 
to  recommend  him.  How  could  she  behold  that 
majestic  being,  who  seemed  formed  to  command 
admiration  and  respect  from  all  the  world,  now 
kneeling  in  despairing  humility  at  her  feet,  and 
not  relent  ?  She  spoke  not,  but  her  countenance 
brightened,  and  the  stranger  read  in  her  every 
feature  that  he  was  beloved. 

''  Dearest  Bertha,"  he  continued,  "  your  situ- 
ation is  very  perplexing  ;  you  possess  the  devoted 
affections  of  Count  Rosenlein,  who  is  not  only 
the  most  accomplished  knight  in  Italy,  but  also 
the  most  deserving  in  every  way  of  your  love  ; 
with  him  you  will  have  riches,  honour,  and  every 
happiness.  Oh,  dearest  Bertha,  pause — consider, 
before  you  reject  all  these  advantages.  Remem- 
ber that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  compensation 
but  a  devoted  heart.  I  ask  you  not  to  share 
my  lot ;  no,  I  would  not  take  advantage  of 
your  youthful  inclination  for  one  who  had  the 
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happiness  of  saving  you  from  that  wretch  Wer- 
ner. 'Tis  true  my  whole  happiness  depends 
upon  your  love ;  but  if  you  are  generous 
enough  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  your  worldly 
prospects  will  be  for  ever  ruined,  and  you  will 
be  compelled  to  renounce  the  splendour  and  hap- 
piness which  await  you  as  Count  Rosenlein's 
bride.  Oh  what  a  fate  is  mine  !  duty  bids  me 
tear  myself  away  from  you,  loveliest  —  most 
perfect  of  mortals  !" 

"  Stay,"  said  Bertha  with  emotion,  "  you 
judge  wrong.  Count  Rosenlein  has  no  idea 
of  soliciting  my  hand,  on  the  contrary,  even  if 
he  loved  me,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case, 
he  knows  and  feels  that  I  shall  never  return 
his  affection  otherwise  than  as  a  sister.  Ah, 
would  that  I  were  indeed  his  sister  !"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  for,  like  you, 
I  have  no  relations  to  love  or  guide  me.  But 
I  forget,  it  grows  late  ;   the  Duchess  is  waiting.'' 

They  walked  together  through  the  orange 
grove,  and  across  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Duchess's  palace.  It  was  a  lovely  night  ;  the 
gentle  breezes  wafted  perfumes  from  the  flowers, 
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and  caused  the  silver  moonbeams  to  dance  lightly 
on  the  sea,  and  the  waves  gently  to  kiss  the  ge- 
raniums and  cactus  flowers  which  drooped  their 
beautiful  heads  over  the  bank.  They  proceeded 
slowly,  for  Bertha  now  felt  quite  reassured,  and 
listened  with  delight  to  the  mysterious  stranger's 
conversation.  Everything  combined  to  shake 
her  former  caution,  and  cause  her  to  obey  the 
impulse  of  her  heart ;  even  mystery  was  cap- 
tivating to  her  romantic,  we  might  almost  say, 
wayward  mind  ;  danger  itself  was  delightful.  At 
last  they  entered  the  private  apartment  of  the 
Duchess,  through  the  casement  which  opened 
to  the  ground.  She  was  not  there ;  but  her 
lute  and  mandoline  were  on  the  table.  Rudolf 
took  up  the  latter,  and  sang  some  verses  which 
he  composed  at  the  moment,  expressing  his 
hopeless  love ;  for  hopeless  he  would  persist  in 
calling  it,  though  the  downcast  eyes  and  blush- 
ing cheek  of  the  maiden  but  too  plainly  re- 
vealed how  deeply  her  heart  was  touched.  Poor 
Bertha,  why  did  the  Duchess  leave  you  so 
long  in  such  a  dangerous  predicament  ?  your 
lover's  voice,  breathing   such   melodious   strains 
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into  your  enraptured  ear.  There  she  sat,  cap- 
tivated with  the  words  —  the  melody  —  the  voice, 
of  the  youthful  minstrel,  whose  noble  features 
looked  more  intellectual,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

The  room  was  lighted  with  small  coloured 
lamps  of  perfumed  oil,  which  shed  soft  luxurious 
rays  on  the  magnificent  objects  it  contained ; 
numerous  antique  vases  were  filled  with  fresh- 
plucked  flowers ;  everything  combined  to  cap- 
tivate the  senses  and  give  an  air  of  enchantment 
to  the  scene. 

The  music  ceased;  but  Bertha  continued  to 
listen  as  if  the  echo  still  dwelt  upon  her  ear. 
Now  Bertha  touched  the  lute,  whilst  Rudolf 
accompanied  her  with  his  voice.  Oh,  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  for  young  hearts  as  thus 
mingling  their  voices  together  in  a  concord  of 
sweet  and  harmonious  strains.  At  length  their 
wild  melody  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  with  a 
countenance  which  expressed  extreme  agitation. 
She  made  many  incoherent  apologies  and  ex- 
cuses for  having  left  them  so  long  alone.  Bertha 
was  much  surprised  at  the  expression  of  emotion. 
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SO  very  unusual  in  the  wary  Duchess.  She  was 
rather  relieved  by  it,  as  before,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  her  protectress  had  some  sinister 
design  in  leaving  her  so  long  with  Rudolf;  and 
certainly,  if  the  artful  woman  had  appeared  with 
a  smooth,  smiling  face.  Bertha  would  have  been 
confirmed  in  this  idea ;  but  now  the  extreme 
disorder  of  her  attire,  and  her  pale  frightened 
countenance  showed  she  was  engrossed  by  some 
more  important  subject  than  her  designs  on  Ber- 
tha. 

*'It  is  late,  I  believe,"  said  she,  shuddering 
as  she  looked  through  the  window  at  the  moon, 
which  was  nearly  sinking  behind  the  heights  of 
Posilippo  ;  ''  haste,  my  child,  you  have  scarce 
light  enough  to  reach  the  palace.  Go,  go,"  she 
added,  almost  angrily,  leading  Bertha  and  Ru- 
dolf to  the  window.  Then,  with  a  sudden  ex- 
pression of  anxious  kindness,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  she  said,  ''  take  care  of  her,  Rudolf;  guard 
her  well." 

"  Was  the  Duchess  really  frightened,  and 
could  it  be  for  me  ?"  thought  Bertha,  as  she 
traversed  the  garden  with  Rudolf:  it  was  strange, 
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perplexing ;  but  the  innocent  girl  now  felt  no 
fear  on  her  own  account ;  she  was  full  of  con- 
fidence in  her  friend.  They  advanced  slowly — 
the  beauty  of  the  night  was  gone — the  wind  had 
risen  —  black  clouds  flitted  across  the  moon, 
leaving  them  sometimes  in  total  darkness — the 
sea,  which  had  been  so  beautifully  calm  during 
their  walk  two  hours  before,  now  dashed  tem- 
pestuously over  the  flowery  bank — and  thunder 
growled  in  the  distance.  Bertha  clung  to  her 
conductor's  arm ;  the  wind  was  chilling,  and, 
instead  of  wafting  soft  perfumes  from  the  flowers, 
it  dashed  the  cold  spray  of  the  sea  over  them  : 
but  Bertha  feared  nothing  by  her  Rudolfs  side  ; 
she  heeded  neither  the  darkness,  nor  even  the 
thunder,  which  now  burst  over  their  heads  with 
terrific  violence,  nor  the  vivid  lightning  which 
gleamed  around. 

Rosenlein  was  again  near  them,  though  they 
saw  him  not :  he  had  returned  to  his  palace, 
but  the  agony  of  his  feelings  would  not  allow 
him  to  rest  for  one  instant  in  the  same  place. 
Though  he  now  felt  sure  that  Bertha  was  artful 
and   wicked,    yet   he   could    not   divest    himself 
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of  a  feeling  of  interest  for  the  unfortunate  girl, 
a  strong  wish  to  save  so  lovely  a  being  from 
perdition :  and  yet  he  was  angry  with  himself, 
for  he  was  conscious  that,  even  now,  worthless 
as  she  was,  he  still  loved  her.  "  What  can  it 
be,"  thought  he,  "  that  so  powerfully  attracted 
and  awakened  an  interest  for  that  strange  girl 
from  the  very  first  moment  I  beheld  her  ?  She 
has  exerted  none  of  the  wonderful  talents  they 
say  she  possesses  to  excite  my  admiration,  and 
I  have  scarcely  heard  her  speak  ten  words. 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  he  continued 
to  wander  through  the  royal  gardens  till  he 
came  to  the  palm-tree,  where  an  hour  ago  he 
had  seen  Bertha  and  the  black  knight ;  it  revived 
all  his  painful  feelings.  "  What  can  have  become 
of  the  poor  Bertha .?"  thought  he,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  tree. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  startled  by  seeing  a 
small  black  figure  emerge  from  amidst  the  orange 
trees  ;  it  was  the  same  dark,  shadowy-looking 
woman  he  had  seen  at  the  dreadful  burning  of 
old  Carl's  cottage  at  Drosberg.  Yes,  the  hag- 
gard   features,    the    fiend-like    black    eyes    were 
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the  same  whicli  had  caused  such  terror  to  the 
old  Frau,  who  had  declared  the  apparition  to 
be  the  ghost  of  the  Lady  of  Salum.  The  figure 
had  then  certainly  disappeared  so  mysteriously 
through  the  burning  cottage,  and  up  the  steep 
rocks,  as  almost  to  induce  the  belief  it  was  a 
spirit,  and  had  given  much  cause  for  serious 
thought  to  Rosenlein.  He  had  often  heard 
the  peasants  round  Dosberg  talk  of  this  ap- 
pearance, whenever  any  misfortune  happened  to 
the  family  ;  but  that  it  should  be  seen  at  Naples 
was  indeed  most  strange ;  and  Rosenlein  fol- 
lowed the  mysterious  apparition  as  it  glided 
through  the  dark  orange  grove  for  some  distance, 
till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi^'s 
palace.  Rosenlein  paused,  but  still  kept  his 
eye  upon  the  black  figure.  It  approached  an 
open  window,  and  looked  cautiously  into  a  room, 
from  whence  Rosenlein  fancied  that  he  heard 
sounds  of  music.  The  figure  then  turned  round 
its  pale  and  deathlike  features,  on  whicli  beamed 
an  expression  of  fiendish  joy,  and  disappeared 
behind  another  part  of  the  building.  The  music, 
which  was  wild   and   beautiful,  continued   for  a 
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long  time.  Rosenlein  was  afraid  to  advance 
for  fear  of  discovery,  and  yet  he  was  too  mucli 
interested  to  leave  the  spot.  He  remained 
concealed  amongst  the  orange  trees,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  windows  whence  the  harmoni- 
ous sounds  proceeded.  The  moon  had  near- 
ly disappeared,  and  the  storm  was  beginning 
to  rise  when  the  music  ceased,  and  he  again 
saw  the  small  black  figure  emerge  from  the 
dark  part  of  the  building,  and  glide  towards 
the  grove  ;  he  determined  to  follow,  but  at  this 
moment  he  saw  Bertha  and  the  black  knight 
advance  from  the  house  toward  the  thicket. 
When  the  shadowy  lady  had  disappeared,  Ro- 
senlein followed  them  without  much  risk  of 
being  observed,  for  the  storm  now  raged  with 
fury,  and  it  was  perfectly  dark  except  when 
the  forked  lightning  cast  a  frightful  glare  on 
the  surrounding  objects.  Long  he  followed  ; 
but  even  had  he  been  inclined  to  listen,  the 
roar  of  the  sea  and  thunder  would  have  pre- 
vented his  hearing  their  conversation. 

At  last,  a  long  bright  flash  of  lightning  dis- 
closed to   him    the   black   figure   standing   close 
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before  Bertha,  her  fiendish  eyes  fixed  with  a 
horrid  glare  upon  the  poor  girl,  who,  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  the  apparition,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  fell  senseless  in  Rudolfs  arms.  All 
was  darkness  again,  and  though  Rosenlein  wait- 
ed in  the  gardens  till  the  storm  was  passed  and 
the  sun  risen,  he  saw  nothing  more  of  the  lovers 
or  the  black  lady. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Quando  del  cielo  al  bel  natio  soggiorno 
La  despregiata  Astrea  rivolse  il  piede, 
L*almo  Piacer  che,  seco  avea  la  sede, 
Seco  far  voile  anch'  egli  al  cielo  ritonio. 
Per  trattenerlo  tutte  allora  intorno 
Gli  fur  le  Virtu ;  pianse  Amore,  e  Fede  : 
Ma  tutto  in  van,  ch'egli  a  fuggir  si  diede, 
Lasciando  in  terra  il  manto  ond  'era  adorno. 
Trovollo  il  Duolo,  e  sotto  il  manto  istesso 
Ascoso  errando,  ei,  che  '1  Piacer  non  era 
Accolto  a  grande  error  fu  per  quel  desso. 
Quindi  inganna  il  bugiardo  ognun  che  spera 
Trovar  quaggiu  vero  Piacer ;  che  spesso 
Cio  che  serabra  Piacer,  e  Doglia  vera. 

Zampieri. 

When  Bertha  recovered  her  senses,  she  found 
herself  on  her  own  little  bed  in  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
and  was  much  puzzled  to  imagine  how  she  could 
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have  been  brought  there  : — could  Rudolf  have 
gained  admission  into  the  Palace  and  then  found 
his  way  through  all  the  complicated  corridors 
and  staircases  of  the  old  building  ?  it  seemed 
impossible.  And  that  dreadful  vision  !  it  made 
her  shudder  to  think  of  it  ;  it  was  the  very 
same  apparition  that  often  haunted  her  dreams 
and  seemed  in  some  strange  manner  connected 
with  the  events  of  her  childhood,  for  she  had 
some  vague  and  indistinct  recollection  of  this 
dreaded  figure  being  the  first  object  her  eyes 
had  ever  rested  upon. 

It  was  now  almost  dawn  of  day,  and  at  the 
fourth  hour  the  tournament  of  minstrels  was  to 
beofin.  Bertha  knew  the  Queen  was  most  anxi- 
ous, —  nay,  she  absolutely  reckoned  upon  her 
winning  the  golden  violet,  —  which  was  the  high- 
est prize  of  "  Lou  saper  gai,''  and,  alas  !  the 
poor  girl  had  not  even  yet  thought  upon  the 
subject  on  which  to  compose  her  song.  She 
was  now  so  completely  fatigued  in  mind  and 
body  that  she  could  not  even  rise  to  tune  her 
mandoline,  but  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  and 
was  soon   buried   in   sleep  ;    nor  did  she  awake 
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till  Giacinta  came  to  her  room  attired  for  the  fete, 
the  scroll  of  music  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
composed  with  great  care  and  study  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Why,  dearest  friend,"  said  she  trying  to 
rouse  Bertha,  "  of  what  are  you  dreaming  ?  not 
dressed  yet  ?  your  mandoline  all  unstrung  ? 
The  Queen  is  already  robed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  royal  cortege  will  depart.  Haste, 
haste  !  you  will  never  be  in  time." 

''  Dearest  Giacinta,  I  am  indeed  to  blame ; 
but  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  my  wonderful 
adventures  of  last  night." 

"  Another  time,  dear  Bertha  ;  now  dress  your- 
self, and  I  will  string  this  most  melancholy  look- 
ing instrument.  I  dare  say  you  have  not  yet 
even  thought  of  what  you  are  to  sing,  and  whilst 
I  have  been  toiling  night  and  day  for  the  last 
week  trying  to  compose  something,  I  shall  see 
you  sit  down  and  pour  forth,  as  if  inspired,  strains 
of  melody  that  will  captivate  all  hearts,  and  per- 
haps even  win  the  golden  violet.  Heigho  !  what 
a  blessing  it  is  to  be  a  genius  ! " 

"Alas!"  said  Bertha,  her  eyes   filling  with 
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tears,  "  I  have  no  chance,  and  I  feel  most  guilty 
toward  the  dear  Queen,  for  I  know  she  fully 
expects  I  shall  win  the  prize.  I  ought  to  have 
endeavoured  to  produce  something  worthy  of  the 
great  occasion." 

"  Instead  of  which,"  said  Giacinta,  endeavour- 
ing to  tune  the  instrument,  "  you  have  not 
touched  this  lute,  I  verily  believe,  since  Count 
Rosenlein  arrived  at  Naples.  There,  now  let 
me  place  the  roses  in  your  hair  :  how  lucky  it 
is  I  thought  of  bringing  them  !  you  never  bestow 
a  thought  on  your  appearance,  and  yet  how  lovely 
you  are  always,  dearest  girl !  Now  come, — what ! 
no  roll  of  music  ?  will  you  then  really  depend 
on  your  own  powers,  and  before  such  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  ?  I  tremble  at  the 
very  idea  of  performing  before  so  many." 

The  royal  party  proceeded  in  the  same  state 
to  the  heights  of  St.  Elmo  as  on  the  day  of 
the  tournament.  The  arrangements  were  on  the 
same  scale  of  magnificence,  except  that  the  tilt- 
yard  was  boarded  over  and  seats  placed  for 
the  minstrels  and  troubadours.  The  prizes  were 
arranged  as  before  near  the  Queen,  but  instead 
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of  golden  spurs  and  warlike  accoutrements,  they 
consisted  in  small  lyres  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
flowers  composed  of  precious  stones.  The  first 
prize  was  the  celebrated  golden  violet,  which  had 
for  centuries  been  the  object  of  troubadour  ambi- 
tion in  Provence,  where  it  had  been  conferred  on 
the  best  performer  in  the  "  gay  science  "  by  Jo- 
anna's ancestors. 

It  was  now  the  first  time  this  honour  was  to 
be  contended  for  in  Italy,  and  therefore  this 
singular  fete  excited  more  interest  among  the 
Neapolitans  than  even  the  preceding  tournament. 
Two  golden  violets  had  been  prepared,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  might  also  contend  for  this 
high  honour. 

Near  the  royal  canopy  were  ranged  the  celebrat- 
ed poets  and  men  of  genius,  who  were  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  competitors.  The  first 
of  these  was  Boccaccio,  wearing  the  dress  in 
which  he  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  given  him 
by  the  learned  King  Robert,  Joanna's  grand- 
father ;  a  wreath  of  myrtle  encircled  his  noble 
brow.  John  Barrili  was  the  next  in  reputation  ; 
these,    with    Barbatus    Salmone,    and    seventeen 
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other  distinguished  individuals,  were  the  twenty 
important  judges  on  this  occasion. 

Joanna  thus  was  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision,  and  reserved  to  herself  the 
pleasure  of  conferring  the  prizes  on  those  who 
were  successful.  The  Avits  and  geniuses  who 
had  the  courage  to  display  their  talents  before 
these  formidable  judges,  were  seated  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  large  open  area  ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  fair  ones,  with  their  lutes  and 
mandolines,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  skill  before  the  young  Queen  and 
her  splendid  Court. 

There,  too,  sat  the  handsome  poet,  Nicholas 
Acciajuoli,  who  declined  to  act  as  a  judge  that 
he  might  be  a  competitor  for  the  golden  violet. 
Count  Rosenlein  was  also  there,  whose  pale  and 
agitated  countenance  showed  him  still  to  be  a 
sufferer. 

Immediately  before  him  sat  Bertha,  with  Gi- 
acinta  and  her  sister  Sancha,  Countess  of  Mur- 
zano.  Bertha,  who  had  not  seen  Count  Rosen- 
lein since  the  tournament,  was  much  distressed 
when   she   saw  him  so  pale  and  suiFering,   and 
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addressed  him  with  more  kindness  than  she  had 
ever  before  ventured  to  do,  but  he  answered 
her  coldly,  and  with  almost  a  contemptuous  glance, 
so  that  she  felt  quite  piqued.  "  What  can  have 
changed  him  so  suddenly  ?"  thought  she.  "  He 
appears  almost  to  despise  me,  and  that  too  at 
a  moment  when  I  hoped  to  have  found  in  him 
a  true  friend. 

The  jongleurs  and  minstrels  now  struck  up  a 
beautiful  overture  and  chorus,  many  poems  were 
afterwards  recited  of  great  merit,  some  of  which 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  lesser  prizes.  Gia- 
cinta  and  her  sister  were  the  first  two  who 
ascended  the  golden  steps  which  led  to  Joanna's 
throne,  and  received  from  the  Queen's  fair  hands 
the  envied  prize. 

"  Dear  Bertha,"  said  the  delighted  Giacinta 
as  she  returned  to  her  station,  "  this  is  what 
I  never  expected,  I  owe  this  happiness  entirely 
to  you  who  bestowed  so  much  time  and  kind- 
ness upon  me.  Now  sincerely  I  hope  you  may 
be  the  winner  of  the  highest  prize.*' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bertha  with  a  melan- 
choly smile ;    '*  it   is  impossible :    I    feel,"   she 
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continued,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  I 
cannot  venture." 

Rosenlein  overheard  the  conversation,  and 
Matched  her  emotion.  Oh  !  how  hard  it  was  for 
him  to  believe  that  interesting  creature  deceit- 
ful, and  yet  the  adventures  of  the  preceding 
night  but  too  plainly  proclaimed  her  to  be  so. 
Now  did  she  really  feel  the  sorrow  she  expressed, 
or  was  that  touching  voice,  those  tears,  all  as- 
sumed to  mislead  him  ? 

The  troubadours  and  Provencal  minstrels  at 
length  sounded  their  proud  notes  of  defiance, 
and  the  golden  violet  was  now  to  be  contended 
for.     Bertha  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"  The  Queen  will  never  forgive  me,"  thought 
she  ;  "for  it  was  principally  on  my  account  that 
she  so  kindly  prepared  a  second  violet  for  the 
ladies'  prize.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  feel  I  must 
make  the  attempt,  yet  what  chance  have  I  of 
success  ?" 

Acciajuoli  was  the  first  who  had  courage 
enough  to  advance  with  his  mandoline,  and 
commence  the  contest  of  verses  in  the  Provencal 
language.     His  example  was  followed   by  many 
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others,  amongst  whom  was  his  interesting  pupil, 
Prince  Louis  of  Taranto.  The  composition  of 
the  latter  was  highly  applauded,  and  he  certainly 
would  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  which  he 
coveted  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  that 
of  receiving  the  prize  from  his  royal  cousin's 
fair  hands,  had  not  Rosenlein  far  eclipsed  all  the 
other  performers,  by  singing  a  pathetic  lay  which 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  attentive  audience, 
and  drew  tears  from  many  a  beauteous  eye.  It 
described  the  misery  of  existence  after  discover- 
ing the  un worthiness  of  a  beloved  object.  Ber- 
tha was  surprised  at  hearing  him  choose  so  sin- 
gular a  theme,  more  particularly  as  it  was  sung 
with  such  real  feeling,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  such  deep  sorrow  on  his  countenance, 
as  could  only  spring  from  a  wounded  heart.  If 
she  were  indeed  the  object  of  his  love,  why 
should  he  suddenly  think  her  unworthy  ?  When 
Rosenlein  returned  to  his  seat  with  the  glitter- 
ing violet,  he  regarded  her  with  a  cold  con- 
temptuous air  ;  at  first  she  was  distressed  almost 
to  tears,  but  conscious  innocence  soon  restored 
energy  to  her  proud   heart,    and   in  a  moment 
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of  pique  she  tuned  the  strings  of  her  mandoline, 
and  summoned  up  all  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

"  He  has  never  heard  me  sing,"  thought  she, 
as  with  a  firm  step  she  traversed  the  formidable 
space,  and  she  felt  as  if  suddenly  inspired  with 
a  determination  to  succeed,  showing  that  there 
is  no  stimulus  so  powerful  as  wounded  pride. 
Bertha  had  never  struck  the  mandoline  with 
such  a  masterly  hand  as  now;  her  tiny  fingers 
moved  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  with 
a  force  that  was  quite  surprising  ;  her  voice  had 
never  before  sounded  so  powerfully  melodious 
and  captivating.  The  Queen  was  enchanted  to 
see  her  favourite  outshine  even  herself,  and  far 
surpass  every  other  performer ;  her  composition 
was  indeed  most  exquisite,  and  the  music  beau- 
tifully adapted  to  the  words. 

The  ladies*  prize  was  immediately  assigned  to 
her,  with  many  compliments  on  her  splendid 
performance,  and  she  received  the  golden  violet 
from  the  Queen  amidst  thunders  of  applause 
from  all  ranks  of  people.  Joanna  placed  it 
among  her  golden  tresses,  and  at  the  same  time 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  fair  brow. 
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Rosenlein  had  listened  with  intense  admira- 
tion ;  never  had  he  heard  anything  so  exquisite. 

"  Oh,  that  she  had  not  written  that  dreadful 
letter  ! "  thought  he  ;  how  willingly  would  he 
now  have  forgiven  her  for  not  returning  his  love, 
could  he  but  persuade  himself  she  was  not  un- 
worthy. 

That  night  the  Queen  gave  a  ball,  and  Ro- 
senlein hoped,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  might  be 
able  to  ask  Bertha  one  question,  without  being 
observed  by  the  envious  courtiers.  The  Duchess 
of  Fondi,  however,  seemed  determined  he  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her,  for, 
under  the  pretence  that  Bertha  was  fatigued 
with  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  she  would 
not  allow  the  girl  to  stir  from  her  side ;  nor 
did  Bertha  feel  any  inclination  to  do  so.  Ro- 
senlein, seeing  he  had  no  other  means  of  speak- 
ing to  her  but  in  the  dance,  so  far  overcame 
his  angry  feelings  as  to  ask  her  to  be  his  partner. 
Bertha  was  much  surprised,  particularly  as  the 
Count  was  still  cold  and  distant  in  his  manner ; 
she  refused  him  with  a  haughty  air ;  the  next 
moment,  however,  she  was  sorry  for  having  done 
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SO,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recall  him,  as  lie  was 
already  gone  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
Rosenlein  seated  himself  near  the  old  Bishop 
of  Cavaillon ;  they  talked  long  and  earnestly,  and 
Bertha  almost  fancied  their  conversation  related 
to  her ;  she  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  seeing 
the  venerable  prelate  make  her  a  sign  to  come 
over  to  him,  and  as  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had 
just  left  her  place  to  dance  with  Prince  Louis, 
Bertha  obeyed  the  good  bishop's  summons.  He 
conversed  with  her  a  little  time  on  common-place 
subjects,  till  Rosenlein,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity, placed  himself  on  a  seat  which  became 
vacant  on  the  other  side,  then  in  an  eager 
tremulous  voice  he  suddenly  asked  her — "  did 
you  ever  see  that  dark  lady  before  ?"" 

"  What  dark  lady?"  said  Bertha,  looking 
round  the  room  with  great  surprise,  and  then 
at  his  face,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  denote 
she  thought  he  must  have  lost  his  senses. 

"  No  one  in  this  room,"  he  said  with  more 
reserve  and  embarrassment,  "  but  a  dark  lady, 
whose  appearance  caused  you  to  faint  last  night." 

Bertha  became  pale   as   death,  and    trembled 
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SO  violently,  that  Rosenlein  feared  a  repetition 
of  the  fainting  scene,  but  she  recovered  herself 
by  a  powerful  effort,  the  colour  rushed  back  and 
suffused  her  cheeks  with  a  deep  blush,  her  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  she  said  in  a  faltering  voice, 
*'  then  you  were  present  at  that, — that — '' 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  Count  with  more 
kindness  ;  "it  may  certainly  appear  officious  in 
me  to  show  anxiety  for  information  on  a  subject 
which  does  not  personally  concern  me,  and  which 
you  may  wish  to  conceal;  but  so  many  circum- 
stances of  vital  importance  to  my  family,  and  to 
one  who  fills  a  mother's  place  in  my  heart,  are 
connected  with  that  mysterious  being,  that  I 
must  even  risk  distressing  you  by  imploring  you 
to  tell  me  who  she  is." 

"  I  would  give  worlds  to  know,"  said  Bertha, 
regaining  her  composure ;  "all  I  can  tell  is, 
that  the  remembrance  of  that  fiend-like  creature 
almost  drives  me  mad,  but  I  know  not  why, 
except  that  she  often  appears  like  a  dreadful 
vision  in  my  dreams,  nor  do  I  think  that  I  ever 
saw  her  in  reality  till  last  night.  There  are 
circumstances   about  that  also,  which   would  al- 
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most  induce  me  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a  dream, 
if  you  too  had  not  seen  her  ;  for  you  ^vill  scarcely 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  on  recovering 
my  senses,  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  own  re- 
mote chamber  of  this  palace." 

Rosenlein  appeared  buried  in  thought.  "  Have 
you  any  recollection  of  your  parents  ?"  said  he. 

Bertha  regarded  him  with  another  astonished 
stare.  "  I  fear,*"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply, 
''  that  you  have  taken  up  some  strange  prejudice 
against  me,  which  certainly  the  adventures  of 
last  night  were  likely  to  confirm  in  your  mind  ; 
but  it  is  all  the  same,"  she  continued,  with  a 
proud,  melancholy  smile,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  Then  suddenly  assuming  a  gay  manner, 
she  exclaimed,  "  But  why  are  you  not  dancing  ? 
that  dear  girl,  Giacinta,  is  sitting  down  ;  why 
do  not  you  dance  with  her  ?''"' 

Rosenlein  regarded  Bertha  with  a  penetrating 
look,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  your  real  wish  that 
I  should  love  Giacinta  .^" 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  the  delighted  girl,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  enthusiasm.  "  It  is  the 
dearest   wish    of  my   heart ;    and   much   did    I 
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fear  that  I  should  have  that  innocent  girPs  peace 
of  mind  to  answer  for.  I  heard  so  much  in  your 
praise,  even  before  you  arrived,  that — that " 

Here  she  was  again  embarrassed,  and  Rosen- 
lein,  gazing  on  her  with  excessive  admiration, 
said,  "  that  you  had  the  generosity  to  wish  me 
to  love  her  ;  and,  therefore,  kept  all  your  own 
splendid  talents  out  of  view.  Oh,  can  this  really 
be  the  case  ?"  A  heavenly  thought  seemed  to 
dart  through  his  mind  ;  but  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  continued  mournfully,  ''  But  the 
letter — why  did  you  write  me  that  fatal  letter  ?" 

"  A  letter  !  what  letter  ?  I  never  wrote  you 
any." 

"Oh,  could  I  but  believe  it,  I  should  be 
the  happiest  of  mortals  !  Yes,  dearest  girl,  I 
should  then  adore  you,  even  though  I  know 
another  possesses  your  heart.'"* 

"  Oh,  say  not  so  —  do  not  crush  the  hopes 
I  still  entertain  for  my  friend,  my  poor  con- 
fiding Giacinta.  Though  I  cannot  admit  that 
I  hold  your  good  opinion  so  light  as  to  wish 
you  to  think  me  unworthy,  yet,  rather  than 
endanger  her  happiness,  I  would  have  you  con- 
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tinue  in  your  error,  be  it  what  it  may.  Rest 
assured  that  my  heart  is  solely  and  entirely 
devoted  to  the  unknown  knight,  who  was  your 
antagonist.  I  am  aware  of  all  that  might  be 
urged  against  my  imprudence  in  giving  my  affec- 
tions to  a  person  whose  name  even  I  do  not 
know." 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate  all  that  had 
occurred,  in  reply  to  Rosenlein's  anxious  in- 
quiries, and  informed  him  of  the  way  in  which 
the  black  warrior  had  saved  her  from  Duke 
Werner.     Rosenlein  was  deeply  interested. 

"  Allow  me  to  torment  you  with  one  more 
question.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to 
meet  the  black  warrior  last  night .?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  did  not;  the  Duchess  of 
Fundi  sent  for  me,  and  when  I  was  half-way 
through  the  garden  I  met " 

Rosenlein,  wishing  to  spare  her  more  embar- 
rassment, said,  "  Enough,  dearest  girl,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  of  your  innocence  ;  but  now, 
alas  !  I  tremble  for  your  safety  —  you  are,  in- 
deed, surrounded  with  enemies.  Oh,  I  pray 
you,  put   no   faith   in   the   Duchess.     See  with 
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what  anxious  scrutiny  she  beholds  us  even  at 
this  moment :  would  that  I  could  shield  you 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  that  assail 
you  on  every  side  !  but  I  can  do  nothing.  You 
will  even  soon  be  removed  from  my  sight ;  for 
the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  has  just  informed  me 
that  the  Pope's  Bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen  and  King  has  arrived,  and  that  the 
Court  will  remove  to  the  convent  at  Aversa, 
while  preparations  are  making  here  for  the  coro- 
nation. I  shall,  therefore,  not  see  you  for  some 
time  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  your  unknown  ad- 
mirer will  gain  admittance  through  the  convent 
walls,  be  they  ever  so  strong.  As  for  that 
mysterious  being,  she  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  passing  through  fire,  air,  and  water  with  equal 
facility.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  last,  as  it  is 
also  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  speak- 
ing to  you.  Oh,  remember  my  words  of  caution. 
Believe  me,  it  is  from  no  selfish  motive  I  bid  you 
beware  of  this  most  captivating  warrior.  His 
countenance  and  bearing  certainly  betoken  a 
kind  heart,  as  well  as  great  intellectual  powers  : 
it  is  natural  you  should  love  him  ;   but  still  I 
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have  strange  misgivings.  Nay,  do  not  tremble 
and  turn  so  pale,"  he  added,  gazing  earnestly 
and  with  intense  interest  into  her  face  ;  "  your 
features, — the  appearance  here  of  that  unearthly 
being  which  seems  to  be  somehow  connected  with 
you, — everything  shows  me  that  my  suspicions 
must  have  some  foundation.  You  are  not — no, 
you  cannot  be  what  you  appear,  what  you  are 
called — the  orphan  Bertha  Linden." 

The  agitated  girl  was  listening  with  breathless 
anxiety  for  an  explanation  of  these  vague  hints, 
when  the  conversation  was  provokingly  inter- 
rupted by  the  odious  Baron  Hacken,  who  never 
allowed  Bertha  to  remain  long  free  from  his 
hated  presence.  He  now  obtruded  himself  upon 
her  with  an  air  of  great  importance. 

"  Strange  news  this  evening,"  said  he,  leaning 
his  huge  person  towards  her,  and  putting  his 
frightful  face  so  close  to  hers  that  she  felt  almost 
suffocated.  "  Methinks  these  dainty  knights  will 
soon  have  to  exchange  their  golden  lyres  and 
violets  for  the  sword  and  buckler,  if  they  wish 
to  protect  their  fair  mistresses  from  falling  into 
Duke  Werner's  hands." 
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"  Werner  !"   exclaimed   Rosenlein,    eagerly  ; 
"  has  he,  indeed,  arrived  in  this  country  ?" 

"  They  say  he  has  even  penetrated  as  far 
as  Capua,  and  his  progress  from  Florence  to 
that  place  has,  as  usual,  been  marked  by  fire 
and  blood.  Three  thousand  followers,  desperate 
as  himself,  are  said  to  be  in  his  pay.  Various 
stories  are  afloat  respecting  his  intentions  ;  some 
say  he  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  penetrate 
into  this  very  city.  See  how  pale  the  Queen 
looks  ;  'tis  plain  she  has  heard  of  the  report.'' 

In  truth  the  Queen  did  appear  distressed 
and  out  of  spirits,  and  there  was  a  gloom  on 
the  faces  of  many  of  her  friends.  Baron  Hacken 
looked  exultingly  towards  them ;  his  red  eyes 
gleamed  with  savage  delight ;  for  nothing  was 
so  gratifying  to  his  malignant  nature  as  to  see 
others  in  perplexity.  Then  turning  again  to 
Bertha  with  a  sickening  expression  of  love,  he 
said,  "  You,  my  fair  mistress,  will  surely  be  of 
our  party  to  Aversa." 

"  I  never  leave  her  Majesty,''  said  Bertha, 
proudly. 

The  benevolent  archbishop,  who  had  observed 
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how  disagreeably  the  tete-d-tete  of  the  young 
people  had  been  interrupted,  now  kindly  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  quite  right  for  the  two 
golden  violets  to  dance  together.  Bertha  gladly 
accepted  Rosenlein's  hand  —  a  thousand  pleas- 
ing thoughts  crowded  into  her  mind  as  he  led 
her  to  the  dance  —  she  was  now  conscious  of 
having  been  restored  to  the  good  opinion  of 
the  man  she  esteemed  so  highly  ;  no  perplexing 
mystery  darkened  his  open  countenance,  his  every 
look  and  accent  breathed  the  tenderest  interest, 
the  most  devoted  admiration.  Without  one 
unfaithful  feeling  towards  her  absent,  unknown 
lover,  she  enjoyed  an  hour  of  great  happiness 
in  conversing  unreservedly  with  Rosenlein.  It 
was  a  delightful  repose  to  her  agitated  mind 
to  listen  to  his  disinterested  advice,  and  look 
upon  his  noble  countenance  without  having  to 
search  for  some  hidden  design,  which  was  but 
too  often  her  lot  in  her  intercourse  with  the 
wily  courtiers ;  and,  alas  !  she  could  not  dis- 
guise it  from  herself  that  the  handsome  brow 
of  her  own  chosen  Rudolf  was  not  entirely  free 
from  an  expression  of  mystery. 
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''  r  have  great  hopes,  Bertha,"  said  Rosen- 
lein,  "  that  your  wonderful  penetration  will  prove 
your  safeguard  in  the  dangerous  path  before  you. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  reassures  me  to 
see  you  distrust  everything  and  everybody ; 
and  oh,  how  proud,  how  grateful  I  feel  that  you 
should  thus  except  me  from  the  general  opinion. 
Yes,  I  am  enchanted  to  read  in  your  eyes  that 
you  place  implicit  confidence  in  me — be  assured 
1  will  never  abuse  it,  nor  will  I  offend  your 
ears  with  one  expression  of  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  till  —  till  you;  —  but  no,  I  see  it  dis- 
tresses you  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the 
black  warrior's  being  unworthy  of  your  love. 
Indeed  I  should  hate  myself  for  suspecting  such 
a  noble-looking  being,  if  he  did  not  appear  so 
strangely  connected  with  the  Duchess  and  that 
hideous  phantom."" 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Bertha,  "  that  he  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  so  fearful  a  creature. 
Pray  tell  me  all  you  know  about  her."" 

Rosenlein  related  the  strange  stories  of  her 
appearance  when  any  misfortune  befell  the  family 
of    Drosberg.       "  The    peasantry,"    he    added, 
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"assert  that  her  features  are  exactly  those  of 
the  old  Baroness  of  Salurn,  the  deadly  enemy 
of  our  family  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  died  fifteen  years  ago,  soon  after  her  un- 
fortunate daughter.  Her  funeral  is  still  remem- 
bered, as  being  a  most  splendid  spectacle.  With 
her,  the  old  and  wealthy  families  of  Salurn  and 
Rauen  became  extinct ;  and,  what  seems  pecu- 
liarly strange,  she  bequeathed  her  immense  pos- 
sessions to  that  rebel,  Duke  Werner." 

Bertha  mused  for  a  few  moments,  then  con- 
tinued, "  And  you  really  saw  that  dreadful  fi- 
gure ?  you  saw  her  enter  the  room  next  to  the 
one  in  which  I  was  singing  at  the  Fondi  Palace .'' 
'tis  strange.  Methinks  the  Duchess  must  then 
have  beheld  her  likewise,  for  her  countenance 
was  expressive  of  the  most  fearful  agitation  and 
terror.  I  did  not  believe  anything  could  terrify 
the  Duchess  so  wonderfully.  She  appeared, 
too,  really  apprehensive  for  ray  safety,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  said,  '  Take  care  of 
her,  Rudolf;  guard  her  well."*  '" 

''  I  will  never   rest  till  I  ascertain  the  truth 
of  ^11   this,"  said  Rosenlein  with  much   energy. 
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''  I  now  fear  there  is  a  still  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  plot  against  you  than  any  caused 
merely  by  the  malice  of  the  Duchess  of  Fondi 
or  Philippa  the  Catanese.  Dearest  Bertha, 
the  powers  of  darkness  seem  indeed  to  have 
conspired  your  ruin.  Oh,  I  pray  you  decide 
upon  nothing  without  the  Queen's  advice.  Alas  ! 
she  will  now  have  many  other  important  concerns 
to  occupy  her  !  I  know  not  why,  but  I  like 
not  this  departure  for  Aversa.  The  people,  as 
well  as  the  Hungarians,  are  restless  and  dissa- 
tisfied, and  I  fear  an  alarming  crisis  is  at  hand ; 
things  cannot  long  continue  in  the  state  they 
are.  God  grant  that  the  change  may  be  for 
the  better !  but  I  feel  sure  something  dread- 
ful will  happen  before  or  at  the  coronation. 
You  think  me  superstitious,  but  are  not  great 
family  crimes  often  visited  by  misfortunes  on 
their  descendants  ?  it  is  certainly  so  in  my  dear 
aunt's  family,  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  Queen  chooses  Aversa  for  her  residence  at 
this  important  time, — a  place  whose  very  name 
brings  to  remembrance  the  crimes  of  her  ancestor 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  his  execution  of  the  no- 
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ble  and  innocent  young  Conradine.  Yes,  I  have 
a  melancholy  foreboding  that  I  shall  never  see 
you  again." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  said  Bertha,  moved 
even  to  tears  ;  "I  should  be  miserable  did  I 
think  this  our  first  unreserved  conversation  would 
be  our  last :  but  no,  I  feel  on  the  contrary  full 
of  hope ;  indeed,  I  should  now  be  perfectly 
happy  in  spite  of  ghosts  and  plots  and  black 
ladies,  were  it  not  for  poor  dear  Giacinta ;  oh, 
if  you  would  really  examine  and  study  her  cha- 
racter, I  am  sure  you  would  adore  her, — nay, 
don't  shake  your  head,  but — see  !  the  Queen 
is  going,  I  must  hasten  away  ;  you  will  never 
be  forgiven  for  having  so  completely  devoted 
yourself  this  evening  to  the  little  vain  upstart, 
Bertha." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sweet  clime  1  where  all  that  nature  gave. 

With  bounteous  hand  and  free, 
Mountain  and  valley,  isle  and  cave, 

Still  smile  unchangingly, 
In  all  the  fair  and  lovely  hues 
That  first  awoke  Italians  muse  : 
The  wanderer,  who  has  left  his  home 

In  a  far,  chill,  northern  land, 
Amid  the  classic  scenes  to  roam. 

Sweet  Naples  !  near  thy  strand. 
He  blesses  thee  with  fervent  prayer, 

As  his  footsteps  linger  o'er. 
In  the  balmy  evening  air, 

Thy  ever  beauteous  shore. 

Dublin  University  Mag. 

It  is  always  with  a  melancholy  feeling  that 
we  witness  the  departure  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  daily  inter- 
course,   even    though    they    should   not    be   en- 
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deared  to  us  by  the  ties  of  friendship.  It  may 
therefore  be  imagined  with  what  a  sad  sensation 
of  loneliness  Rosenlein  saw  the  Queen's  splendid 
cortege  pass  by  his  palace  on  their  road  to  A  versa, 
and  took  a  last  parting  glance  at  that  lovely  girl, 
whose  perfections  he  seemed  only  to  have  dis- 
covered to  make  her  loss  the  more  bitterly  felt. 

The  interesting  young  Queen  looked  pale 
and  melancholy,  and  the  smile  had  vanished 
from  her  beautiful  lips  as  if  she  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  There  was  an  expression  of 
care  on  young  King  Andrew's  symmetrical  fea- 
tures, but  he  smiled  when  the  Queen  addressed 
him  with  kindness,  and  as  the  people  shouted 
"  vivas,"  and  King  Andrew's  name  vras  heard  for 
the  first  time  united  with  the  Queen^s,  his  melan- 
choly air  passed  away,  and  he  bowed  with  delight 
to  the  populace. 

Prince  Louis  was  not  there.  "  Then  he  is 
not  going  to  Aversa,"*'  thought  Rosenlein  as  he 
Avatched  the  cavalcade  ;  "  this  is  fortunate. 
Though  the  Queen's  brow  appears  rather  clouded, 
perhaps  from  having  just  taken  leave  of  that 
most  fascinating  of  men,  yet  I  doubt  not   that. 
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owing  to  this  separation,  she  will  enjoy  more 
real  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  during  the 
next  two  months, — her  own  poor  husband  will 
not  appear  so  totally  deficient  as  he  unfortu- 
nately does  when  contrasted  with  her  intellectual 
and  graceful  cousin." 

The  last  of  the  procession  had  passed  away, 
the  shouts  of  the  populace  had  ceased,  a  per- 
fect stillness  succeeded,  yet  Rosenlein  stood  gaz- 
ing from  the  window  as  though  that  brilliant  cor- 
tege, containing  as  it  did  the  one  he  loved  best 
on  earth,  was  still  moving  before  his  eyes.  For 
the  first  time  he  now  began  to  think  of  his  own 
plans.  He  could  not  follow  the  Court  to  Aversa, 
as  it  was  the  Queen's  wish  to  live  as  privately 
as  possible,  to  restore  her  health  for  the  ap- 
proaching coronation,  as  well  as  for  a  still  more 
interesting  occurrence,  which  was  to  give  an  heir 
to  the  Crown.  But  could  he  remain  in  Naples 
now  that  he  was  deprived  of  her  who  had  made 
it  a  very  paradise  ?  He  shrank  from  the  thought. 
Yet  how  could  he  leave  the  neighbourhood  while 
she  was  exposed  to  such  mysterious  danger  ? 
No,  he  must  try  and  discover  something  more ; 
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the  Duchess  of  Fondi  remained,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  extract  from  her  (however  difficult 
the  task)  some  information  on  the  subject  that 
perplexed  him. 

Rosenlein  had  a  particular  aversion  for  that 
lady,  but  he  had  been  always  obliged  to  restrain 
and  disguise  his  feelings,  for  his  dear  aunt  was 
completely  in  her  power,  and  now  the  fate  of 
the  interesting  Bertha  seemed  equally  to  depend 
upon  that  most  artful  woman. 

There  is  nothing  so  trying  to  a  feeling  mind 
as  to  hear  the  object  of  its  love  condemned,  or 
what  is  almost  as  bad,  not  appreciated  as  it 
merits.  That  such  would  be  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Bertha  by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  Rosen- 
lein well  knew,  particularly  after  his  long  conver- 
sation with  the  lovely  girl  on  the  preceding  night. 

This  idea  made  him  pause  and  retract  his 
first  intention  of  visiting  the  Duchess,  he  w^as 
in  no  humour  patiently  to  hear  her  malicious 
insinuations  as  to  his  admiration  of  that  "  little, 
proud,  vain  creature,"  and  he  felt  quite  unable 
to  bear  them.  Yet  where  would  he  find  either 
sympathy  or  consolation  under  these  trying  cir- 
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cumstances  ?  There  was  but  one  person  in  the 
•whole  Court  who  could  at  all  understand  his 
feelings,  and  that  was  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Cavaillon  ;  Rosenlein,  therefore,  immediately  re- 
paired to  his  beautiful  palace. 

It  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
near  the  end  of  Posilippo,  close  to  the  sea,  and 
stood  in  that  spot  which  commands  the  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  bay  and  city  of  Naples, 
with  Vesuvius  and  the  enchanting  shores  of 
Sorrento  in  the  distance.  In  this  very  spot 
may  now  be  seen  the  splendid  ruins  of  Queen 
Joanna's  palace,  always  pointed  out  to  the  ad- 
miring traveller  as  "  il  Palazzo  della  nostra 
bella  Regina  Joanna,  di  beata  memoria  ; "  and 
no  one  can  pass  without  pausing  to  admire  the 
good  taste  shown  in  the  building,  and  in  the 
choice  of  its  situation. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  bishop  quitted 
Naples  to  retire  from  the  world  and  end  his  days 
in  his  own  native  Provence,  he  bequeathed  this 
palace  and  adjoining  gardens  to  his  beloved  pupil 
Joanna ;  she  made  but  few  additions  to  the 
edifice,  but  it  became  her  favourite  residence. 
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The  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  was,  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  disgust- 
ing Friar  Robert.  Peace  and  harmony  breathed 
around  him  ;  the  faces  of  his  domestics  were  ex- 
pressive of  intellectual  happiness  and  benevolence, 
far  different  in  every  respect  from  the  pampered  me- 
nials generally  seen  in  the  palaces  of  the  great. 

As  Rosenlein  proceeded  through  the  various 
apartments  he  met  numbers  of  poor  people  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  who  had  been  consulting  their 
venerable  pastor,  and  who  were  always  sure  to 
leave  his  presence  with  happier  feelings,  if  not 
with  heavier  purses,  than  when  they  entered. 

The  Count  was  obliged  to  wait  for  some  time 
in  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  as  the  Bishop  would 
never  receive  any  noble  visitor  till  he  had  seen 
all  the  poor  of  his  flock  who  wished  for  an  inter- 
view. The  room  commanded  such  a  splendid 
view,  and  was  so  full  of  interesting  and  curious 
objects,  that  Rosenlein  was  not  sorry  for  the 
delay ;  he  was  soon,  however,  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  man,  wearing  the  Duchess  of 
Fondi's  livery,  and  whose  face  he  thought  he 
knew, — it  was  Antonio. 
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"  I  ask  pardon  for  interrupting  your  Ec- 
cellenza/'  said  he  with  a  respectful  bow ; 
"  but  it  makes  me  so  happy  to  see  one  whom 
my  poor  lost  Lischen  so  greatly  honoured  and 
loved." 

"  Are  you,  indeed,  the  unhappy  man  who  was 
deprived  of  your  betrothed  wife  in  that  dreadful 
flight ;  and  have  you  heard  no  tidings  of  the 
poor  girl  since  ?'' 

"  Alas  !  no,  Eccellenza ;  but  yesterday  I 
heard  the  rebel  Werner  had  entered  the  Nea- 
politan territory,  which  has  given  me  great  hopes, 
as  I  feel  sure  our  brave  troops  will  capture  him, 
and  I  came  to  consult  the  reverend  father  whe- 
ther anything  could  now  be  done  for  poor  Lis- 
chen." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Rosenlein,  smiling 
at  his  simplicity,  "that  a  man  who  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  baffled  the  vigilance  of  all  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  would  now  allow  himself 
to  be  caught  by  a  few  Neapolitans  ?" 

"  By  the  blessing  of  St.  Jennaro,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  every  success  will  attend  the  arms 
of  the  Queen  our  Gracious  Lady.  I  will  not,  how- 
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ever,  intrude  my  concerns  upon  your  condes- 
cension, and  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if 
I  seize  this  long  wished-for  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  of  caution,  as  I  know  by 
dear  Lischen's  account  of  your  Eccellenza''s  good- 
ness, you  would  never  betray  an  innocent  man/' 
He  softly  closed  the  door,  and  in  a  myste- 
rious whisper,  and  with  much  importance  in 
his  manner,  continued,  "  The  course  of  true 
love  is  rugged  enough  without  having  more 
difficulties  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  malice  of 
false  friends  or  secret  enemies  ;  pardon  my  pre- 
sumption, Eccellenza,  but  I  hear  from  many 
quarters  you  love  the  lady  Bertha,  and  in- 
deed, I  do  not  marvel  at  your  choice,  for  she 
was  two  years  in  our  palace,  and  never  did  we 
see  so  gracious  and  lovely  a  damsel." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Rosenlein,  with 
much  interest,  "  what  reason  the  Duchess  had 
for  bringing  her  here  ?'* 

''  Your  Eccellenza  may  well  ask ;  it  is  a 
question  that  has  puzzled  abler  heads  than  mine, 
and  many  a  conjecture  have  I  heard  on  that 
point  both   here  and  in  Germany:  —  there   was 
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a  story  at  one  time  that  she  was  my  mistress's 
daughter ;  but  I  don't  believe  that.  In  Ger- 
many they  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  still 
more  formidable  personage,  the  fiend  Werner 
himself ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  something 
to  do  with  my  mistress's  bringing  her  here/' 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Rosenlein,  much  agitated  : 
*'  had  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  ever  any  inter- 
course with  that  traitor  ?" 

"  Pray,  speak  low,  Eccellenza,  for  it  is  a  fear- 
ful subject  to  converse  about ;  nor  would  I  do 
so  in  any  other  place  than  this  palace,  where 
every  one  is  guarded  by  the  good  Bishop  from 
evil  spirits  and  evil  men.  I  have  heard,  and 
from  good  authority,  that  at  one  time  the  Duch- 
ess was  very  intimate  with  that  fearful  person, 
and  some  whispered  that  the  Lady  Bertha  is 
the  daughter  of  both  ;  but  I  can  never  believe 
she  sprang  from  anything  bad.  No,  no,  the 
Duchess  was  certainly  influenced  by  some  power- 
ful motive,  for  she  is  not  a  person  to  do  a 
kind  action  for  nothing  ;  nor  does  she  mean 
kindly  now  towards  the  girl.  Chance  led  me 
one  day  to  overhear  a   conversation  between  her 
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and  the  Catanese ;  my  poor  head  would  soon  go 
off  my  shoulders  were  I  to  disclose  half  of  what 
I  then  heard;  but  this  much  I  will  tell  you, 
that  they  are  both  determined  to  throw  every 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  your  marrying  Ber- 
tha." 

We  will  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  the 
long  story  narrated  to  Rosenlein  by  Antonio. 
What  he  heard  made  him  more  apprehensive 
than  ever  for  the  lovely  girl.  His  loquacious 
informant  might  have  continued  talking  for  hours 
had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  to  say  the  Bishop  was  now  disen- 
engaged.  Rosenlein  therefore  left  Antonio, 
though  not  without  assuring  the  agitated  youth 
that  his  important  secrets  were  quite  safe.  Ro- 
senlein found  only  one  person  with  the  Bishop, 
and  that  was  the  one  of  all  others  whose  society 
he  most  enjoyed,  the  Poet  Boccaccio,  who  was  a 
sincere  admirer  of  the  talented  Bertha,  in  spite  of 
the  fair  Maria's  dislike  to  her.  Some  pleasant  and 
truly  edifying  conversation  with  the  old  Bishop 
ensued ;  the  latter,  with  a  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, never   let    an    occasion    pass   without  en- 
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deavouring  to  improve  the  minds  of  Lis  hearers, 
and  yet  there  "was  so  much  cheerfulness  and 
animation  in  his  discourse  as  could  not  fail  to 
please  even  if  it  did  not  always  convince. 

When  their  interesting  visit  to  the  bishop 
was  ended,  Boccaccio  proposed  that  Rosenlein 
should  accompany  him  in  a  walk  to  explore  the 
antiquities  and  beauties  of  the  coast  round  Po- 
silippo,  as  far  as  Baja ;  to  this  Rosenlein  gladly 
assented.  The  excursion  was  delightful,  and 
with  such  a  learned  guide  as  Boccaccio,  the 
beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  they  found  at 
every  step,  became  doubly  interesting.  Hours 
passed  away  and  they  were  still  gazing  on  ruined 
temples  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli,  when 
the  setting  sun  reminded  them  they  had  four 
miles  to  return,  and  that  the  grottos  of  Po- 
silippo,  near  which  they  must  pass,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lurking  places  of  banditti.  They 
hastened  homeward,  but  did  not  reach  the  dan- 
gerous pass  till  the  short  twilight  was  ended. 
The  moon  gave  them  but  feeble  light  to  pursue 
the  difficult  path  over  the  mountain  which  Boc- 
caccio chose,  as  being  the  nearest,   though  the 
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most  rocky  and  steep ;  indeed,  had  he  not 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  path,  and  had 
not  both  been  expert  climbers,  they  never  could 
have  proceeded.  However,  they  had  soon  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  their  efforts,  as  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  black  figure  gliding 
past  them  so  swdftly,  that  her  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  touch  the  rocks. 

''  'Tis  she  !  *tis  the  mysterious  being  ! "  ex- 
claimed Rosenlein  ;  "  I  will  pursue  her  at  all 
hazards  f  so  saying  he  darted  up  the  cliff,  but 
with  all  his  efforts  could  not  overtake  the  sha- 
dowy form  which  glided  onwards  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  soon  totally  disappeared.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  suddenly  sank  into  the  earth,  but  Ro- 
senlein in  vain  sought  for  a  cave,  or  even  a 
crevice  in  the  rock  in  which  she  could  have 
been  concealed. 

"  Surely  it  was  a  spirit,''  said  Boccaccio  when 
he  reached  Rosenlein  ;  "if  ever  there  appeared 
a  ghost  upon  earth  that  certainly  is  one ;  she 
has  the  face  of  an  aged  woman,  and  yet  more 
than  the  agility  of  youth." 

Rosenlein  was   in  despair  to  be  so  near,  and 
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yet  not  able  to  address  one  word  to  the  strange 
being  ;  they  walked  on  for  some  distance,  till  a 
faint  sound  struck  their  ears,  which  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  find  an  opening  in  the 
rocks,  and  at  last  perceived  a  light  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  small  crevice.  It  was  only  large 
enough  for  one  person  to  look  through  at  a 
time,  and  though  Boccaccio  had  discovered  it, 
and  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  he  generously  yielded  the  place  to  Ro- 
senlein. 

It  looked  down  into  a  cave  of  great  size  and 
depth,  hewn  out  of  the  tuffa,  of  which  the 
Mountain  of  Posilippo  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed. In  the  cave  stood  a  tall  figure  en- 
veloped in  a  large  cloak,  leaning  on  a  massive 
spear  ;  his  face  was  turned  away  from  Rosenlein, 
and  was  also  concealed  by  the  broad  brim  of  a 
high  black  velvet  hat,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long 
black  feather  ;  a  bright  fire  of  pine-logs  burnt 
on  one  side  of  the  cave,  and  showed  distinctlv 
the  dark  outline  of  this  gigantic  figure.  A  low 
muttering  voice  seemed  to  address  him  from  a 
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distant  part  of  the  cavern,  but  Rosenlein  could 
not  distinguish  the  words ;  he  heard,  however, 
the  tall  figure  say  in  German,  "  Nay,  this  is 
too  bad ;  I  have  done  your  bidding  in  weal 
and  woe,  have  spared  neither  the  rack,  nor  tor- 
ture, but — " 

"  But  you  would  cheat  me  of  my  revenge  I" 
exclaimed  a  shrill  woman's  voice,  and  at  the 
same  moment  appeared  the  diminutive  form  of 
the  black  lady :  she  sprang  so  suddenly  close 
before  the  other  figure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she 
must  have  dropped  from  the  air ;  the  fire  shone 
full  upon  her  face,  and  Rosenlein  could  mark 
every  change  of  expression  in  her  fiend-like  coun- 
tenance. "  Yes,  you  would  now  destroy  all 
the  projects  I  have  been  labouring  night  and 
day  these  last  twenty  years  to  accomplish;  for 
this  I  have  lived  among  mountain  torrents  and 
rocky  dells,  the  wolves  and  bears  my  only  com- 
panions, thunder  and  lightning  my  only  pastime ; 
and  now,  that  I  have  her  in  my  power — now 
that  I  can  break  her  heart — that  I  can  make 
her  expire  with  anguish  of  mind,  ten  thousand 
times  more  keen   and  piercing  than  any  pangs 
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that  can  rend  and  excruciate  the  bodily  frame, 
you  shrink  from  the  task.  For  shame  !  Was  it 
to  be  deceived  by  you  that  I  spared  her  when 
I  tore  her  from  her  cursed  mother's  arms  ?  I 
held  her  by  the  hair  over  the  foaming  torrent, 
the  lightning  glared  and  showed  me  her  agony, 
I  was  going  to  hurl  her  into  the  abyss,  when 
suddenly  the  delightful  idea  crossed  my  mind, — 
no,  if  she  dies  now,  'tis  but  a  moment's  pain  ; 
her  brains  will  be  scattered  on  the  rocks,  and 
then  all  will  be  over  !  She  shall  live — live  to 
suffer  the  torments  of  love,  —  she  shall  love  with 
all  the  fervour  of  an  enthusiastic  innocent  heart, 
— she  shall  sacrifice  everything  to  her  affection. 
and  then  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! —  then  the  lover  shall 
not  only  desert  her,  but  shall  prove  himself 
to  be  the  veriest  monster  in  existence  ;  then  slie 
will  pine  and  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and,  oh, 
joy  !  my  child  will  be  revenged  ! " 

The  ghastly  hag  continued  laughing  for  some 
time,  her  large  eyes  gleaming  like  coals  of  fire, 
while  the  tall  warrior  moved  not,  though  his 
plume  slightly  quivered. 

Rosenlein  was  so  horrt)r-struck  at  the  fearful 
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words,  and  still  more  terrific  looks  of  the  black 
lady,  that  his  senses  almost  failed  him :  the 
frightful  thought  occurred  to  him  that  Bertha 
was  the  object  of  all  this  direful  revenge. 

"  Go,"  she  continued ;  ''  Go,  and  steadily 
pursue  the  path  I  have  traced  out  for  you. 
A  hard  task  indeed  for  a  young  man  to  gain 
the  affections  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  one  whose  love  has  been  sought  by  worthier 
men  than  you;  —  for  shame!  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. One  would  think  I  proposed  to  you  to 
carry  off  old  Philippa.  Begone  !  and  be  cau- 
tious ;  your  troops  are  in  a  critical  position  so 
near  Aversa." 

The  warrior  moved  slowly  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  cavern. 

"  Hold  ! "  cried  Rosenlein  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der;  "  nor  dare  to  stir  one  step  till  you  tell  me 

-where  What  !  already  gone  !      Cowardly 

traitor,  but  I  will  pursue  you  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth." 

*'Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  old  hag; 
"  pursue  him  !  you  might  as  well  follow  the 
lightning  or  the  roaring  torrent.     Go  your  way, 
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Count  Rosenlein,  and  you,  Boccaccio,  son  of 
the  song,  nor  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
crees of  fate,"  so  saying  she  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

'*  Stay  one  moment,'"  cried  Rosenlein,  "  and 
answer  me  one  question,"  but  he  asked  in  vain  ; 
the  fire  became  suddenly  extinguished,  and  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Rosenlein  with- 
drew his  head  in  despair. 

"  How  could  the  old  hag  have  known  our 
names  ? "  said  Boccaccio,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing attentively  to  all  that  passed  ;  "  'tis  true 
she  may  have  observed  us  when  she  rushed  up 
the  mountain  side.  But  who  do  you  suppose 
was  the  other  person  whose  voice  sounded  like 
that  of  a  warrior'*s  ?  " 

"  The  old  hag  spoke  of  his  camp  being  near 
A  versa,"  said  Rosenlein,  "  from  which  I  strongly 
suspect  him  to  be  the  outlaw,  Duke  Werner." 

Boccaccio  trembled  at  the  name,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Rosenlein  to  return  with 
him  to  Naples,  for  he  was  not  expert  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and  therefore  anticipated  no  plea- 
sure in   an    encounter   with   that   most   dreaded 
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of  men ;  but  Rosenlein  resolved  to  wait,  hoping 
.the  dawn  of  day  would  enable  them  to  find 
.some  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  then,  if  all  his 
efforts  proved  useless,  he  was  determined  to  take 
the  few  followers  he  had  brought  to  Naples  and 
seek  Duke  Werner  in  his  strong  encampment  at 
.Capua. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  daring  leader  of  the  roving  bands; 
Intestine  spoilers  of  their  native  lands ; 
Free  soldiers,  bold  companions  of  the  blade, 
Will  was  their  law,  and  plunder  was  their  trade. 

Shepherd. 

There  are  things 
Which  holiest  lips  must  ask  in  vain  ;  else  might 
Our  frail  intelligence  (which  scarce  unveils 
One  secret  force  that  moves  the  various  play 
Of  these  terrestrial  elements)  prevail 
Against  supernal  wisdom,  and  confound 
The  concord  of  the  universe. 

Seymer. 

The  next  day  a  cavalcade  was  seen  winding 
round  the  rocky  pass  near  Itri,  on  the  road 
from  Naples  to  Capua.  A  mail-clad  knight, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  rode  at  the  head 
of  this  band,  which  consisted  of  forty  horsemen, 
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equipped  for  battle ;  they  proceeded  down  the 
steep  path  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  in  such  perfect 
order  as  showed  them  to  be  men  accustomed 
to  the  field. 

It  was  yet  early,  but  the  commander,  with 
great  impatience  of  manner,  w^as  continually  urg- 
ing his  troop  to  hasten  forward.  He  wore  his 
vizor  closed,  and  from  his  helmet  waived  a  plume 
of  white  feathers ;  his  armour  w^as  richly  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  the  housings  of  his  white  charger 
were  ornamented  in  the  same  costly  manner; 
on  his  shield  was  emblazoned  a  golden  lion  in 
a  silver  field,  which  emblem  appeared  also  on 
the  shields  and  banners  of  his  followers,  and 
proclaimed  him  to  be  the  valiant  knight  and 
minstrel  of  the  north,  Count  Rosenlein. 

The  trusty  old  squire,  who  rode  immediately 
behind,  ever  and  anon  presumed  to  address  words 
of  caution  to  his  bold  young  master.  Though 
trained  to  a  life  of  warfare  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  danger, 
for  he  always  rode  close  to  his  chiefs  person 
in  the  deadliest  onslaught,  yet  he  looked  upon 
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the  present  expedition  to  Duke  Werner's  camp 
as  worse  than  madness. 

"  Your  blessed  father,"  said  the  brave  old 
man,  "  was  indeed  always  foremost  in  battle, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  counsel  a  different 
line  of  conduct  to  his  noble  son  ;  but  pardon 
me,  most  gracious  lord,  if  I  say  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  giving  battle  to  those  evil 
spirits  who  inhabit  the  Harz  Mountains,  as 
put  himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  company  of 
adventurers  such  as  Werner  commands.  I  wonder 
the  Queen  and  Court  remain  so  tranquilly  at 
Aversa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  imps  of 
Satan." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  we  have  not 
much  to  fear,"  said  Rosenlein  impatiently  ;  "  for 
assuredly  Duke  Werner  is  in  the  pay  of  one  of 
the  great  parties,  and  therefore  likely  to  remain 
quiet  till  his  services  are  called  for  at  the  ap- 
proaching crisis." 

The  old  squire  was  apparently  somewhat  satis- 
fied by  this  argument,  for  he  returned  to  his  pro- 
per station  behind  his  master.       They  had  nearly 
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reached  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  when  an 
abrupt  turn  of  road  disclosed  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  lovely  plain  of  Capua,  with  its  orange- 
groves  and  park-like  scenery,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  majestic  Apennines,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  forming  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Mola  di  Gaeta.  The  nearest  objects 
which  met  their  admiring  gaze  were  the  stately 
towers  of  Aversa.  Rosenlein  paused  for  an  in- 
stant to  take  a  survey  of  that  interesting  place 
which  contained  the  dear  object  of  his  anxious 
hopes  and  fears  :  he  could  easily  distinguish  the 
Celestine  Monastery  where  the  Court  resided ; 
its  famous  garden  appeared  even  at  that  distance 
to  be  lovely  in  the  extreme ;  the  palm-trees, 
which  waived  gracefully  over  the  numerous  ter- 
races, were  as  fine  as  if  growing  in  their  own 
African  soil,  and  by  their  light  foliage  formed 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  orange-groves 
behind,  and  the  stately  pines  which  reared  their 
giant  heads,  like  a  garden  of  verdure,  high  in 
tlie  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

Rosenlein   turned  away  from    the    enchanting 
view  and  pursued  the  road  to  Capua,  much  to 
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the  dismay  of  his  followers,  who  had  all  reckoned 
at  least  upon  an  hour's  refreshment  for  themselves 
and  their  steeds  at  A  versa.  The  old  squire, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  of  the 
expediency  of  the  measure ;  but  Rosenlein  with- 
stood his  entreaty,  and  his  own  ardent  wish  to 
behold  Bertha.  "  But  no,""  thought  he,  *'  my 
eyes  shall  not  be  blessed  with  a  sight  of  her 
till  I  have  removed  some  of  the  dangers  Avith 
which  she  is  threatened."  He  hoped,  by  ap- 
pealing to  Werner's  cupidity,  to  obtain  some 
information  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  his 
thoughts  ;  he  well  knew  the  mercenary  character 
of  that  chief,  and  though  aware  that  he  cared  for 
none  of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  yet  he  acknow- 
ledged some  dependence  upon  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  in  this  quarter  Rosenlein's  family 
and  connexions  gave  him  great  influence  ;  still, 
as  there  was  much  danger  in  the  project,  he 
generously  determined  not  to  inform  any  one  of 
his  intentions. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  increased  the 
anxiety  of  the  prudent  old  squire  for  his  be- 
loved   master's   safety,    as   he   justly    concluded 
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that  if  the  Duke  Werner,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  should  butcher  their  whole  party,  no 
one  would  be  a  bit  the  wiser ;  the  Queen  would 
imagine  that  Rosenlein  had  departed  for  his 
own  country,  and  bestow  no  thought  upon  his 
safety.  "  Well,  St.  Antonio  di  Padova  and 
our  Lady  protect  us  !""  devoutly  ejaculated  the 
old  man  as  they  turned  their  backs  upon  Aversa. 
His  last  hope  was  now  extinguished,  and  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate.  "  After  all,"  thought 
he,  "  they  will  not  dare  to  lift  their  cursed 
hands  against  my  master,  a  sovereign  Count  of 
the  Holy  Empire  ;  they  must  respect  the  chief 
and  representative  of  two  such  powerful  families 
as  the  Veronese  Bracciano,  and  the  Rosenleins 
of  Tyrol ;  and  what  matters  if  my  old  useless 
life,  and  this  handful  of  the  Rosenlein  vassals, 
should  be  sacrificed  ;  'tis  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  every  faithful  follower  to  die  for  his  liege  lord."*' 
Such,  indeed,  were  the  reflections  of  all  the  de- 
voted band,  and  they  turned  with  bold  and 
almost  cheerful  countenances  towards  the  gloomy 
camp  of  Duke  Werner. 

It  was  the  maxim  of  these  companies  of  ad- 
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venturers  to  use  every  means  of  inspiring  terror 
by  their  dress  and  appearance,  as  well  as  by 
their  frightful  deeds  of  cruelty.  Many  wore 
coats  of  mail,  made  to  represent  a  skeleton, 
the  helmet  forming  the  grinning  death's-head. 
However,  most  of  the  troops  which  Rosenlein 
and  his  followers  could  now  distinguish  within 
the  camp,  were  well-equipped  in  black  armour, 
with  the  death's-head  emblazoned  upon  their 
shields.  They  had  chosen  a  most  luxurious  spot 
for  encampment  near  the  old  town  of  Capua  ; 
a  neighbourhood  which  still  preserves  its  ancient 
fame  for  garden-like  scenery.  Graceful  vines 
were  hanging  with  their  purple  fruit  in  festoons, 
under  the  cool  shade  of  lofty  elms  and  oaks, 
and  the  pale  olive,  and  the  scented  myrtle,  the 
tall  cypress,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  odorous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  grew  in  wild  pro- 
fusion on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  river,  in 
whose  clear  waters  were  reflected  the  white  towers 
of  Aversa,  and  the  blue  and  distant  Apennines. 

On  approaching  the  boundary  of  the  camp, 
Rosenlein  met  three  knights  issuing  from  it, 
whose  dress  showed  them  to  be  Neapolitan  nobles. 
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They  turned  suddenly  on  perceiving  Rosenlein's 
band,  as  if  to  avoid  observation,  but  from  tlie 
glimpse  he  caught  of  their  features,  he  strongly 
suspected  them  to  be  Charles  Artus,  Duke  of 
Nocera,  husband  of  Maria  of  Sicily ;  the  Count 
of  Murzano,  the  beloved  husband  of  Sancha, 
and  the  valiant  and  learned  Nicholas  Acciajuoli. 
It  was  with  grief  and  surprise  that  Rosenlein 
beheld  the  last-mentioned  person,  for  his  cha- 
racter stood  so  high  for  integrity  as  well  as  genius 
that  Rosenlein  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  now 
engaged  in  a  plot  with  those  two  turbulent  nobles. 

The  appearance  of  these  knights  coming  from 
the  camp,  confirmed  Rosenlein's  suspicion  that 
Werner  was  now  here  to  assist  the  Neapolitans, 
and  he  could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the  miseries 
these  restless  and  ambitious  men  were  entailing 
on  their  country  and  themselves. 

"  That  lovely  interesting  Sancha,**'  thought 
Rosenlein,  ''  how  agonizing  would  be  her  grief 
if  she  found  her  adored  husband  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  which  will  probably  bring  ruin  and 
disgrace  upon  his  family  and  himself." 

"Were  it   not   better  to    sound  a  parley?" 
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asked  the  old  squire,  as  he  observed  Rosenlein 
prepared  to  enter  the  camp. 

"  True,""  said  Rosenlein,  who  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  thought  as  not  to  see  how  near 
they  had  approached  ;  "  sound  the  trumpet." 

In  answer  to  this  summons,  a  hundred  grim 
warriors  appeared,  commanded  by  a  ferocious- 
looking  man  of  gigantic  stature,  who  demanded 
in  an  insolent  manner  what  was  the  business 
of  the  stranger  knight. 

"  I  crave  audience  of  your  chief,  Duke  Wer- 
ner,"" said  Rosenlein. 

''  And  who  are  you  that  show  such  pre- 
sumption ?  Do  you  think  the  noble  Duke  is 
to  listen  to  every  knight- errant  that  has  the 
audacity  to  approach  our  camp  ? "" 

"  Tell  him,''  said  the  squire,  "  that  Albert, 
Count  of  Rosenlein  and  Baron  of  Browneck  in 
Tyrol,  Count  of  Bracciano  in  Verona,  Warden 
of  the  Adige  Marches,  Lord  of  the  castles  and 
domains  of  Regano, — " 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  said  the  grim  Wernerite,  "  in 
the  deviPs  name  how  am  I  to  remember  all 
these  people  ?  "*"* 
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"  There  is  only  one  Lord  here  who  craves 
audience,  the  noble  Count  of  Rosenlein  and 
Bracciano." 

"  If  that 's  not  true  I  -am  no  servant  of  the 
devil,  but  for  once  1 11  do  your  bidding,"  so 
saying  he  wheeled  round  his  gigantic  person  and 
entered  the  largest  tent.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed  he  returned  with  a  malicious  sneer  upon 
his  brutal  countenance,  and  said,  "  Our  noble 
Duke  says  you  are  welcome,  but  as  he  is  not 
fond  of  parting  with  his  guests,  you  must  sub- 
mit to  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  and  as  for 
these  varlets  in  your  train,  they  will  now  be 
useless  to  you,  though  their  accoutrements  and 
horses  may  be  of  much  service  to  us  ;  therefore 
the  Duke  in  great  condescension  will  spare  their 
lives  and  allow  them  to  be  stripped  naked  and 
turned  away  without  cutting  off  their  heads, 
which  is  our  usual  practice." 

"  Are  these  indeed  the  words  of  your  com- 
mander,"" said  Rosenlein  ;  "be  assured  he  shall 
bitterly  rue  this  insolence.  Come,  my  followers, 
we  will  return." 

"  Not  so  quickly,"  roared  the  tall  Wemerite, 
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seizing  the  bridle  of  Rosenlein's  steed,  and  at 
the  same  moment  his  devoted  band  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  enemies.  The  brave  Ty- 
rolese  saw  their  danger,  but  were  resolved  to 
defend  their  master  to  the  utmost,  and  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Rosenlein  soon  disengaged  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  his  assailant,  whose  huge  body  rolled 
in  the  dust ;  then  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troop,  he  determined  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  host  of  his  opponents,  whose  numbers 
continually  increased.  A  fierce  struggle  now 
ensued,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  giving 
fearful  proofs  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
contest. 

Rosenlein's  little  band  seconded  the  efforts 
of  their  brave  leader,  and  though  vastly  out- 
numbered, would  have  effected  their  retreat,  had 
not  a  warrior  approached  who  bore  on  his  shield 
these  impious  words :  "  I  am  Duke  Werner, 
the  chief  of  the  great  company,  the  enemy  of 
God,  of  pity,  and  of  mercy." 

By  threats  and  curses  he  roused  the  drooping 
courage  of  his  men,  and  himself  attacked  Rosen- 
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lein  with  great  fury.  Long  was  the  combat,  but 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Tyrol ese  could  not 
avail  against  the  overpowering  numbers  brought 
against  them.  Rosenlein's  noble  charger  sank  to 
the  earth  pierced  with  wounds,  whilst  his  brave 
master,  separated  from  his  band,  and  severely 
wounded,  was  disarmed  and  made  prisoner. 

He  was  carried  to  a  tent,  where,  totally  ex- 
hausted with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  he  sank 
upon  the  floor.  We  must  now  leave  him  in 
his  pitiable  situation,  and  proceed  to  the  place 
where  his  whole  thoughts  were  directed,  namely, 
to  the  Celestine  Convent  of  Aversa. 

At  that  very  moment  the  beings  most  in- 
teresting to  him  were  enjoying  a  repose  to  which, 
in  the  turbulent  capital,  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  The  scene  had  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  every  one ;  in  the  lovely  gardens  which  sur- 
rounded the  convent  there  was  no  etiquette,  no 
Friar  Robert  to  torment  them  by  his  brutality, 
no  Empress  of  Constantinople  to  awe  them  by 
her  harsh  overbearing  dignity. 

The  young  Queen  had  brought  hither  only 
the  select  of  her  favourites,  and  these  were  dis- 
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tinguished  more  by  their  affection  and  amiability 
than  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius. 

Joanna  playfully  observed,  as  she  now  sat  em- 
broidering under  a  shady  palm-tree,  "  If  I  had 
not  my  Bertha,  I  should  really  think  we  had 
left  all  our  learning  and  wit,  as  well  as  our 
torments,  behind  us  in  Naples.  It  is  delightful 
to  be  able  to  read,  walk,  or  sit,  without  having 
poor  old  stiff  De  Baux  at  our  elbow  to  preach 
etiquette.  And  dear  Andrew,"  she  continued, 
addressing  her  husband,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
green  turf  at  her  feet  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
— his  eyes  turned  to  her  beaming  face  with  an 
expression  of  rapturous  love  —  "you  are  here 
quite  another  creature.  I  do  think  my  im- 
perial aunt,  with  her  black  eyes,  acted  upon  you 
like  a  Jattatore ;  or  you  were  overpowered,  as 
I  must  confess  I  often  was,  with  Acciajuoli's  and 
Sulmone's  learned  disquisitions." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  King,  "  could  we  but 
spend  our  lives  here,  in  this  spot,  and  never  see 
any  other  faces  but  the  dear  ones  now  around 
us,  how  happy,  dearest  Joanna,  how  delightful 
would  be  our  fate  !" 
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"  Nay,  this  is  going  rather  too  far,  dear  An- 
drew ;  look  at  my  Sancha,  her  anxious  counte- 
nance does  not  quite  acquiesce  in  this  sweeping 
clause  :  would  you  exclude  her  brave  husband, 
Count  Murzano,  from  our  circle  ? " 

Andrew  turned  pale  at  these  words.  Did  he, 
then,  suspect  that  the  Count  was  at  that  mo- 
ment plotting  against  him,  or  was  it  natural 
instinct  which  made  him  dislike  those  who 
wished  him  ill  ? 

"  And  our  brave  minstrel.  Count  Rosenlein," 
continued  the  Queen  ;  "  surely  you  would  make 
an  exception  in  his  favour  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Andrew,  his  face  again  bright- 
ening, "  he  is  always  delightful.  Oh,  that  I 
were  like  him,  dearest  Joanna  !  then,  indeed, 
you  would  love  me." 

''  I  love  you  as  you  are,"  said  the  Queen, 
with  the  sincerity  of  true  affection ;  then  look- 
ing towards  Bertha,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance,  with  a  frame  before 
her,  she  said,  "  what  are  you  doing,  my  child  ? 
What,  taking  our  portraits  ?  well,  you  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  moment.     There,  dear- 
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est  Andrew,  remain  exactly  as  you  are :  my 
green  velvet  robe  vrill  form  a  charming  back- 
ground. Now  look  at  him,  Bertha  —  see  how 
animated  are  his  dark  eyes  !  Sit  a  little  nearer 
this  way.  Bertha ;  you  must  have  more  than 
his  profile  ;  and  yet  his  countenance  must  be 
turned  to  me.  There,  that  will  do ;  and  so, 
dearest  Bertha,  you  meant  to  surprise  us  with 
your  work.  Well,  never  mind,  we  shall  both 
be  gratified  to  find  ourselves  on  your  canvass. 
Oh,  how  delightful  are  these  gardens  !  the  birds 
sing  so  sweetly  —  the  butterflies  dance  in  the 
air  from  flower  to  flower  —  everything  looks 
happy.  But  what  have  we  here  ?"  continued 
Joanna,  who  was  startled  at  seeing  the  un- 
happy expression  of  Giacinta''s  countenance  ; 
"  one  sad  face  amidst  all  this  happiness.  Dear 
Giacinta,  be  not  thus  a  prey  to  grief;  seek 
enjoyment  in  the  present  moment ;  forget  the 
world,  and  everything  that  does  not  promote 
pleasing  thoughts.  Get  your  mandoline,  and 
add  music  to  our  other  enjoyments." 

"  Do,   dearest  Giacinta,"  said  Bertha,  seeing 
she  hesitated.     "  I  fear  I   cannot  induce    their 
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Majesties  to  remain  long  in  their  present  pic- 
turesque attitudes,  unless  we  try  to  amuse  them. 
Oh,  you  have  forgotten  your  instrument  at 
Naples ;  never  mind,  you  will  find  mine  in 
my  room ;  make  haste,  and  take  care  not  to 
lose  your  way ;  remember  the  long  passage, 
then  up  the  two  staircases,  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  eastern  turret.  There  is  such  a  splendid 
view  from  my  casement,''  she  continued,  after 
Giacinta  was  gone  ;  "  I  wish  your  Majesty  could 
have  seen  it  this  morning,  gilded  as  it  was 
by  the  rising  sun  ;  nothing  could  be  more  en- 
chanting ;  though  one  object  in  the  view,  the 
black  camp  of  Duke  Werner,  made  me  pro- 
foundly melancholy ;  nor  can  I  understand  the 
policy  which  actuates  your  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  permitting  that  disgraceful  standard  to 
be  hoisted  so  near  your  august  presence." 

"  Nay,  this  is,  indeed,  too  presumptuous," 
said  Joanna,  mournfully  :  "  and  must  the  sight 
of  guilt  and  misery  follow  me  even  here  to 
this  calm  retreat  ?  —  is  not  Friar  Robert  satis- 
fied with  tormenting  us  at  Naples,  but  he  must 
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allow  these  armed  ruffians  to  bring  the  sounds 
of  sin  and  riot  close  to  the  -walls  of  our  dwell- 
ing?" 

''  I  think,"  said  the  King,  "  there  is  some 
mystery  we  cannot  fathom  in  all  this.  Why 
allow  these  outlaws  to  enter  your  dominions, 
dear  Joanna  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  not  only 
Friar  Robert  permits  it,  but  even  his  great- 
est enemies,  such  as  yoiu:  imperial  aunt  —  your 
nurse,  Philippa,  and  Maria's  husband,  the  Duke 
of  Nocera,  countenance  the  presence  of  this 
dreaded  chief.'" 

"  I  believe  your  observation  is  but  too  well 
founded,  dearest  Andrew,"  said  the  Queen, 
sorrowfully;  "I  fear  some  secret  plot  is  carry- 
ing on,  though  I  had  hoped  that  our  approach- 
ing coronation  would  have  been  the  means  of 
reconciling  both  parties." 

Andrew  shook  his  head,  ''  That  will  never 
be — nothing  will  satisfy  either  faction  but  the 
destruction  of  the  other.  The  approaching 
coronation,  I  fear,  will  only  increase  dissension. 
The  Hungarians  are   furious  because  I  am   not 
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to  be  crowned  in  my  own  right ;  while  the 
Neapolitans  are  equally  discontented  at  my 
being  crowned  at  all." 

"  What  a  statesman  you  are  suddenly  be- 
come !"  said  the  Queen,  smiling  at  his  un- 
wonted energy.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
employ  your  penetration,  though  I  wish  you 
had  a  pleasanter  subject  for  its  exercise  than 
these  unhappy  dissensions." 

"  I  have  the  pleasantest  prospect,  and  am 
the  happiest  being  in  the  whole  world,  now 
that  I  can  gaze  uninterruptedly  upon  your 
adored  face,  and  see  it  smile  approval  on  me. 
The  two  blessed  months  which  we  are  allowed 
to  pass  here,  I  feel  will  be  of  unmixed  happiness, 
therefore  I  care  not  what  may  afterwards  occur." 

Giacinta  now  returned  with  the  mandoline, 
but  she  appeared  agitated,  and  more  miserable 
than  before. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  you  are  pale,  and 
out  of  breath  ;  have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?"  inquired 
the  Queen. 

'^  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  foolish  fancy," 
said  Giacinta,  with  hesitation  ;  but  looking  round 
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to  see  who  was  within  hearing,  "  I  thought 
I  saw  a  band,  bearing  the  golden  lion.  Count 
Rosenlein's  banner,  enter  Duke  Werner's  camp  ; 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  a  conflict  ensued ;  but 
my  eyes  failed — I  could  see  no  more." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  let  us  instantly  go  to 
the  turret,"  said  Bertha,  throwing  down  her 
sketch.  Then,  with  a  mournful  countenance, 
she  added,  "  I  have  been  dreading  this." 

"  Go  then,"  said  the  Queen  playfully  ;  "  I 
suppose  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  move.  Nay, 
make  no  apology — I  am,  indeed,  as  anxious  as 
either  of  you  for  Rosenlein's  safety ;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  has  anything  to  dread  in  Werner's 
camp,  that  fierce  chieftain  would  not  dare  to 
injure  a  Count  of  the  Roman  empire." 

The  two  girls  hurried  away,  and  passing 
through  the  numerous  passages  and  strange  in- 
tricacies of  the  large  monastic  building,  they 
reached  the  highest  turret  ;  but  the  shades  of 
evening  now  covered  the  beautiful  landscape, 
and  veiled  every  object,  save  the  distant  outlines 
of  the  purple  mountains,  from  their  anxious  eyes. 
"  Oh,  he   will   die  !   there  is  none   to   rescue 
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him  ! "  exclaimed  Giacinta ;  and  leaning  her  head 
on  Bertha's  shoulder,  she  sobbed  violently. 

"  God  forbid  !  dear  Giacinta.  But,  oh  !  what 
a  -wretch  am  I  to  cause  so  much  misery  to  all  I 
love  !  every  sigh  and  tear  shed  by  you  I  feel 
I  have  to  answer  for  !  It  was  I  who  helped 
to  inflame  your  innocent  heart  with  love  for 
Rosenlein  ;  and  then,  alas  !  it  was  on  my  un- 
worthy self  he  fixed  his  affections;  and  now 
both  are  miserable." 

Bertha  sat  down  in  despair,  and  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  now  Giacinta''s  turn  to  administer 
consolation,  and  she  endeavoured  by  every  ar- 
gument which  affection  could  dictate  to  prove 
how  completely  guiltless  her  Bertha  was.  She 
knew  all,  for,  on  retiring  to  rest  on  the  night 
of  the  ball,  the  anxious  girl  (who  had  observed 
Rosenlein'*s  long  and  animated  conversation  with 
Bertha)  forced  from  her  the  avowal  of  everything 
he  had  said ;  and  ever  since  that  unfortunate 
night  Bertha  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
beautiful  girl  a  prey  to  the  most  profound  grief. 
However,  now,  when  she  found  the  necessity 
of  exerting  herself  to  mitigate  Bertha's  self-re- 
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proach,  she  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  which 
will  afterwards  be  related;  but  the  very  idea 
of  it  brightened  her  countenance  so  much,  that 
when  they  again  joined  the  Queen's  circle  she 
appeared  quite  an  altered  person. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Yea,  in  their  peaceful  homes,  men,  as  by  instinct. 
From  the  dark  rolling  of  his  eye  will  turn, 
They  know  not  why,  so  legibly  has  Nature 
Set  on  his  brow  the  mark  of  bloody  Cain. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

We  must  now  return  to  Count  Rosenlein,  who 
was  exposed  to  all  the  suffering  caused  by  his 
severe  wounds ;  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  kind  of 
iron  cage,  placed  within  a  tent,  and  stretched  on 
the  cold  earth ;  no  sounds  reached  his  ear  but  those 
of  drunken  revelry  and  dreadful  imprecations. 
These  sufferings  would  have  been  supportable  had 
he  been  successful  in  penetrating  the  mystery 
which  shrouded  the  fate  of  Bertha,  but  now 
he  was  farther  than  ever  from  knowing  anything 
of  this  interesting  subject.  Loss  of  blood  and 
exhaustion  brought  on  a  kind  of  stupor,  in  which 
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he  would  probably  soon  have  breathed  his  last, 
had  he  not  been  roused  by  a  gentle  voice,  and 
opening  his  languid  eyes  he  beheld  a  woman 
holding  a  small  lamp  through  the  iron  bars,  and 
looking  at  him  with  great  anxiety.  She  was  stand- 
ing within  the  tent,  but  was  separated  from  him 
by  the  iron  grating,  which  was  not  wide  enough 
even  to  admit  her  head ;  she  appeared  young, 
and  her  features  well-formed,  but  she  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  her  interesting  countenance  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  melancholy ;  when  she  saw  Ro- 
senlein  open  his  eyes  she  addressed  him  in  a 
cautious  whisper. 

"  Try  and  move  close  to  the  grating,  and 
I  will  dress  your  wounds — here  I  have  food 
and  medicine.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  rouse 
yourself.  Count  Rosenlein,  or  you  will  die," 

He  endeavoured  to  approach,  but  could 
scarcely  stir,  even  that  slight  exertion  over- 
powered him,  and  he  again  fainted.  His  kind 
nurse  applied  all  the  remedies  in  her  power, 
and  soon  had  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  him 
open  his  eyes. 

*'  Where  am    I  ?''^   said   he ;    "  and   who    are 
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you  ?  your  face  reminds  me  of  Drosberg.  But 
where  's  my  dear  aunt,  has  she  been  inquiring  for 
me  ?  tell  her  I  come — I  come  ! " 

'•  Alas  ! "  said  the  tearful  girl,  "  we  are  not 
at  Drosberg, — but  pray  be  composed,  drink  some 
of  this  cordial  and  ask  no  questions." 

"  Not  at  Drosberg  !  '*  he  continued,  raising 
himself  up  and  looking  round  the  tent,  his  eyes 
assuming  a  wild  delirious  expression  ;  "  but  you 
are  Lischen  ?  though  so  thin  and  pale  that  I 
scarcely  recognize  you.  Oh  !  in  pity  tell  me  where 
I  am  ?  Ah  !  I  know  but  too  well,  I  remember 
all.  And  now,'*  he  continued,  with  more  compo- 
sure, "  if  this  hour  should  be  my  last,  listen, 
and  obey  my  dying  request ;  go  and  seek  Ber- 
tha, and  never  for  one  instant  leave  her  till  you 
place  her  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  aunt." 

"  Then  is  my  dream  at  length  realized,"  said 
she  with  joyful  animation ;  "I,  too,  have  heard 
much  of  Bertha  ;  but,  oh !  think  of  nothing  now, 
and  you  will  recover,  and  be  able  to  do  all  you 
wish." 

Lischen  was  too  prudent  to  say  anything 
about  the  impossibility  of  her  attending   to  his 
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request,  for  she  was  also  a  prisoner  in  Wemer"'s 
camp.  Her  capture  was  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  tale ;  fortunately  she  won  the 
favour  of  the  Lady  of  Antholz,  whose  influence 
with  Werner  was  unbounded ;  and  Lischen  thus 
escaped  the  indignities  which  was  the  lot  of 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
rebers  power.  She  had  seen  Rosenlein  made 
prisoner,  and  with  all  the  love  she  bore  to  the 
house  of  Drosberg,  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings.  After  having  dressed  his 
wounds,  she  continued  long  to  watch  near  him,  and 
offered  up  many  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  recovery. 
The  morning  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  as 
Lischen  withdrew;  there  was  an  unusual  stir  among 
the  troops,  and  she  beheld  Werner  leave  the 
camp  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band.  The  bright 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  shone  full  upon  the  silver 
death's-heads,  which  glittered  on  their  armour. 
Lischen  watched  till  the  towering  dark  plume 
of  the  chief  disappeared  among  the  orange-trees. 
She  then  inquired  of  a  warrior,  who  stood  near, 
the  cause  of  this  early  departure,  but  could  gain 
no  information  ;  indeed  these  extraordinary  troops 
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were  in  some  respects  so  well-disciplined,  and 
such  was  tlie  confidence  they  reposed  in  their 
chief,  that  they  never  thought  of  inquiring  where 
and  for  what  purpose  they  were  ordered,  as, 
under  his  guidance,  they  were  always  sure  to 
obtain  victory  and  pillage.  Werner  now  led 
his  band  across  the  plain  and  then  up  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  eminence  which  overlooked  Aversa, 
there  he  halted,  and  seemed  occupied  in  survey- 
ing its  walls.  Some  of  the  followers,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  hazarded  a  whispered  ob- 
servation to  their  comrades  upon  the  object  of 
this  expedition,  and  suggested  the  delightful 
idea  that  they  were  going  to  besiege  Aversa,  and 
take  possession  of  all  the  treasure  and  beauty 
which  it  contained.  Others  more  experienced, 
shook  their  heads  and  enjoined  that  preserver  of 
discipline,  silence.  They  contented  themselves 
with  gazing  exactly  on  the  spot  towards  which 
their  leader's  eye  was  directed,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected its  magic  would  conjure  up  some  super- 
natural appearance.  It  was  then  on  the  eastern 
tower  of  the  Celestine  Convent  that  all  eyes 
were  fixed,  they  looked  for  some  time,  and  at 
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last  saw  its  small  door  slowly  open  ;  a  female, 
closely  muffled,  cautiously  descend  the  flight  of 
steps,  and  proceed  with  a  trembling,  though 
hurried  pace,  on  the  road  towards  Capua. 

Werner  started,  as  if  his  examination  of  the 
tower  had  not  led  him  to  expect  such  a  result ; 
he  gazed  at  her  for  some  time  as  she  proceeded 
along  the  road  which  led  close  under  the  rocky 
eminence  on  which  he  stood,  he  then  issued 
some  orders  to  the  nearest  officer,  upon  which 
the  troops  divided,  part  returning  towards  the 
camp,  but  by  a  route  which  led  through  the 
thick  wood,  which  effectually  screened  them 
from  observation  ;  Duke  Werner,  with  the  re- 
mainder, kept  the  same  position,  only  retiring 
more  among  the  rocks  and  olive-trees,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  road,  though 
they  could  distinctly  perceive  every  person  pass- 
ing on  it. 

The  lady,  the  unconscious  object  of  the  chief 
tain's  scrutiny,  was  tall,  and  though  a  long 
thick  veil,  or  muffler,  covered  her  whole  figure, 
yet,  as  the  morning  breeze  blew  the  folds  close 
around  her  person,  it  showed  a  form  of  exquisite 
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beauty.  At  first  she  appeared  frightened,  and 
started  even  at  the  sudden  gusts  of  Tvind,  and 
looked  anxiously  behind,  as  if  she  feared  pur- 
suit ;  then  drew  the  veil  closer  round  her  figure, 
at  the  same  time  disclosing  a  delicate  white  hand, 
which  proclaimed  her  to  be  a  lady  of  gentle  birth. 
She  hurried  forward  till  she  reached  the  narrow 
pass  amongst  the  rocks  where  the  Wernerites 
were  stationed,  and  as  she  could  then  no  longer 
see  A  versa,  she  appeared  more  at  ease,  and  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  to  take  breath,  her  veil  was 
blown  aside,  and  they  beheld  a  face  whose  dark 
beauty  was  the  more  captivating  from  being  new  to 
their  northern  eyes.  Her  countenance  expressed 
great  timidity,  and  appeared  withal  so  innocent 
and  noble,  that  the  rude  men  were  awed  as  well 
as  delighted ;  she  passed  on,  Duke  Werner  mo- 
tioned to  his  men  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
dismounting  himself,  proceeded  along  the  edge  of 
the  rock  in  the  direction  she  had  taken. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  guessed  that 
this  fair  one  was  no  other  than  Giacinta  ;  and 
it  may  be  imagined  how  powerful  must  have 
been   the  motive  that  induced  one  of  such   re- 
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tiring  and  dependent  habits,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected as  she  was,  to  take  the  bold  resolution  of 
ascertaining  if  Count  Rosenlein  was  in  the  dreaded 
Werner*s  camp  ;  indeed  she  was  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  do  anything  without  consulting  others, 
that  she  now  could  scarcely  believe  her  own  senses, 
when  she  found  herself  on  the  public  road,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  that  disturbed  neighbour- 
hood. Had  she  still  believed  Rosenlein  loved 
her  she  would  never  have  ventured  to  take  this 
step  ;  but  now  that  her  love  was  utterly  hopeless, 
she  felt  more  courageous.  Her  own  happiness  in 
life  was  gone,  but  she  still  could  devote  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  others ;  and  she  could  not 
repress  the  thought  that  Bertha  would  one  day 
return  Rosenlein's  love,  in  spite  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  mysterious  Rudolf,  whom  Giacinta 
had  not  yet  seen,  and  therefore  could  not  com- 
prehend how  he  could  be  superior  to  Count 
Rosenlein.  At  every  step,  as  she  proceeded  to- 
wards Werner's  camp,  her  courage  rose,  all 
traces  of  grief  had  left  her  countenance,  it  was 
animated  with  a  consciousness  of  innocent  and 
pure  intentions ;  it  was  such  an  expression  as  may 
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sometimes  be  seen  on  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
young  novice  who  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the 
world,  and  by  an  irrevocable  vow,  dedicate  her 
youth,  her  talents,  everything  to  God.  Gia- 
cinta's  determination  was  almost  as  noble,  for 
she  was  dedicating  herself  to  her  rival's  hap- 
piness. The  Queen  and  Bertha  were  the  two 
idols  of  her  adoration,  and  in  their  service  she 
would  joyfully  have  sacrificed  her  life ;  never 
since  another  feeling — the  love  for  Rosenlein — 
had  disturbed  her  placid  heart,  did  she  feel  so 
happy  as  she  did  now.  She  had  just  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  and  was  reflecting  on  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  admission,  when  sud- 
denly there  appeared  before  her  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  clad  in  black  armour,  and  wear- 
ing the  well-known  motto  of  the  lawless  chief; 
she  well  nigh  sank  to  the  ground  with  terror, 
though  to  reach  his  camp  was  the  object  she 
had  in  view  :  she  tried  in  vain  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  on  her  lips.  He  stood  gazing  intently 
on  her,  till  she,  summoning  all  her  courage,  pro- 
nounced the  word  Rosenlein ;  on  hearing  this 
he  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  stamping  furiously 
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on  the  ground,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  And  do  you,  too,  love  Rosenlein  ?  learn,  then, 
that  he  is  dead,"  The  poor  girl  sank  on  the 
ground  totally  insensible,  the  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  fear  deprived  her  of  her  senses  ;  in  this  state 
she  probably  remained  some  time,  for  upon  re- 
covering she  found  herself  on  horseback,  sup- 
ported by  a  mail-clad  arm ;  as  there  was  a 
bandage  over  her  eyes  she  could  see  nothing. 
She  perceived  that  they  were  going  at  a  quick 
pace,  sometimes  mounting  rocky  ascents  and 
then  galloping  down  steep  declivities  ;  from  the 
clanging  of  armour  and  neighing  of  steeds,  she 
concluded  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  horsemen,  but  she  could  obtain 
no  answer  to  her  repeated  questions.  For  two 
long  hours  she  was  thus  borne  onwards  before 
they  stopped ;  she  was  then  lifted  from  the  horse 
and  carried  into  a  place,  which,  from  the  altera- 
tion of  temperature,  seemed  to  be  a  house,  but 
it  soon  felt  damp  and  chilly,  as  if  under  ground  ; 
after  proceeding  for  some  time  she  again  felt 
the  fresh  air  blowing  on  her  face.  At  last  she 
was  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  the  bandage 
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removed  from  her  eyes.  Giacinta  now  found 
herself  at  a  casement  overlooking  a  great  extent 
of  country ;  the  view  was  beautiful,  though 
wild,  and  quite  unknown  to  her ;  in  the  distance 
were  seen  the  rocky  peaks  of  lofty  mountains 
towering  one  above  another  in  stern  majestic 
beauty.  When  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
interior  of  the  room  she  perceived  that  it  was 
large  and  curiously  formed ;  at  one  end  was  a 
portico  of  giallo-antico  pillars,  surmounted  by 
beautifully  wrought  corinthian  capitals  ;  the  dia- 
meters of  these  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity 
were  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  present 
height,  as  to  show  that  the  floor  of  the  room 
was  considerably  elevated ;  the  same  barbarous 
taste  which  had  dictated  this  alteration  had  pro- 
bably erected  the  uncouth  row  of  gothic  arches 
which  supported  the  roof  at  the  opposite  side. 

After  attentively  examining  every  part,  Gi- 
acinta was  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  she 
could  have  been  brought  into  this  strange  abode, 
and  in  what  manner  her  conductor  had  made 
his  exit,  as  no  trace  of  a  door  could  be  seen. 
The   furniture   of  the  room  was  in  a   style   of 
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splendour  which,  even  to  one  accustomed  to  dwell 
in  royal  palaces  seemed  surprising  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  placed  there  in  a  hasty 
manner,  rich  carpets  of  various  hues  were  spread 
on  different  parts  of  the  stone  floor,  and  the 
walls  were  partially  covered  with  tapestry  and 
damask  satin. 

Giacinta  carefully  searched  behind  these  hang- 
ings in  hopes  of  finding  some  means  of  escape, 
but  without  success.  The  height  of  the  windows 
showed  their  was  no  chance  in  that  direction. 
There  was  then  no  prospect  of  escape  to  cheer 
her  drooping  spirits,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  mysterious  appearance  of  strength 
and  security  of  all  around  her. 

In  despair  she  threw  herself  on  one  of  the 
rich  velvet  chairs,  and  with  the  indolence  of 
hopeless  misery  fixed  her  tearful  eyes  on  one  of 
the  giallo-antico  columns.  Suddenly  the  pillar 
seemed  to  move,  and  then  slowly  opened,  and 
a  beautiful  boy  emerged  from  it  bearing  a  tray 
covered  with  refreshments,  which  he  placed  on 
a  table  before  the  astonished  girl.  There  was 
something  so  interesting  in  his  countenance,  so 
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graceful  in  his  movements,  that  Giacinta  could 
not  avoid  feeling  pleasure  as  she  gazed  on  him, 
in  spite  of  the  silver  death's-head,  the  outlaw 
badge  which  clasped  the  embroidered  girdle  round 
his  slender  waist,  and  showed  he  was  page  to 
the  dreaded  Werner.  His  dress  was  of  purple 
velvet,  and  the  hat  which  he  now  held  in  his 
hand  was  of  the  same  material ;  the  broad  brim 
was  fastened  up  on  one  side  by  a  large  diamond, 
from  which  rose  a  single  long  black  feather. 
His  light  brown  hair  fell  in  luxuriant  glossy 
ringlets  over  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

"  Beautiful  lady,"  said  he  in  a  voice  whose 
musical  sweetness  corresponded  with  his  appear- 
ance, "  will  you  have  music  or  aught  to  amuse 
you  while  you  partake  of  the  repast  ?  My  mas- 
ter, the  noble  Duke,  is  detained  most  unwillingly 
from  your  presence,  and  bids  me  say  how  much 
he  regrets  you  should  have  such  poor  accom- 
modation and  humble  fare,  but  this  castle  has 
been  hastily  and  negligently  fitted  up." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  said  Giacinta,  "  that 
one  so  young,  and  whose  looks  betoken  so  much 
innocence,  can  belong  to  that  dreaded  outlaw  ?" 
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"  He  is  my  master,''  said  the  boy  proudly ; 
"  his  camp  is  the  only  home  I  ever  saw  or  wish- 
ed to  see  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  outlaws 
to  me." 

As  Giacinta  gazed  on  his  ingenuous  face  the 
thought  occurred  to  her,  "  Might  he  not  aid 
me  to  escape  ? "  she  therefore  exerted  all  her 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  further 
this  project,  but  as  he  listened,  a  more  proud 
and  lofty  expression  became  manifest  on  his 
countenance. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  pardon  me,  but  I  scorn 
to  listen  to  such  words.  What  reward  could 
you  find  to  compensate  for  all  I  possess  ?  I 
envy  no  one.  A  crown-prince  cannot  have  his 
wishes  more  gratified  than  mine  are  by  that 
more  than  king,  Duke  Werner ;  he  that  ele- 
vates or  dethrones  kings  and  princes  at  his 
pleasure,  at  whose  name  emperors  and  popes 
tremble.  Ay,  lady,  you  may  well  turn  pale 
at  having  uttered  treason  against  the  noblest, 
the  most  powerful  of  beings.  I  now  leave  you, 
but  instead  of  shedding  tears  you  should  re- 
joice  to  have   excited  his  love;"    he   then  re- 
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treated  in   the  same   mysterious   manner  which 
he  had  entered  the  apartment. 

On  hearing  his  concluding  words,  Giacinta 
was  utterly  dismayed  ;  "  Excited  his  love  !  ah, 
woe  is  me,  what  have  I  done,  fool  that  I  was 
to  venture  within  his  reach  ;"  she  pushed  away 
the  untasted  viands,  and  grasping  the  silver 
crucifix  which  hung  suspended  at  her  bosom,  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  earnestly  to  that  Being 
which  alone  could  protect  her  in  the  extremity 
of  distress,  and  save  her  from  the  perils  with 
which  she  was  surrounded. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  in  her  fair  boudoir, 
With  every  choice  appliance  to  content  her, 
Gilt  chair,  silk  cushion,  ebon  escrutoire, 
And  window  by  a  celebrated  painter, 
Deck'd  in  the  splendours  of  the  Gothic  choir, 
Forbidding  e'en  the  blessed  sun  to  enter. 
Unless  he  condescended  to  put  on 
The  colours  of  the  glass  through  which  he  shone. 
Was  broidering  a  kerchief  for  her  spouse. 

Shepherd. 

Vivace  Amor  che  negli  affanni  cresci. 

Petrarca. 

When  Queen  Joanna  rose  from  her  slumbers 
that  morning,  she  was  surprised  to  see  Mabrice 
di  Pace,  another  of  the  Maids  of  Honour,  hold- 
ing the  golden  basin,  instead  of  Giacinta,  who 
usually  attended  at  the  Queen's  toilette.  On 
inquiring   the    reason    of  her   absence,    Mabrice 
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answered,  while  a  malicious  expression  illumined 
her  large  black  eyes, 

"  Please  your  Majesty,  she  is  nowhere  to 
be  found ;  the  entire  convent  has  been  searched, 
but  in  vain,  and  the  bed  in  her  own  chamber 
appears  not  to  have  been  occupied  during  the 
night.  I  delayed,  as  long  as  possible,  appear- 
ing before  your  Majesty,  in  hopes  the  Lady 
Giacinta  might  return,  and  thus  remove  the  sus- 
picion which  I  fear  will  be  excited  among  the 
Court  and  holy  brethren  of  the  convent." 

"What  suspicion?"  said  the  Queen  with 
anger ;  "  who  would  dare  to  suspect  Giacinta 
Trelice.?" 

"  I  know  not,*'  answered  Mabrice  with  em- 
barrassment ;  "  but  if  such  an  incident  were  to 
happen  to  any  other  of  your  Majesty's  Maids 
of  Honour,  except  the  Ladies  Bertha  and  Gi- 
acinta, I  doubt  whether  our  governess  would  so 
easily  overlook  it." 

"  Bertha  too  !  is  she  also  missing  ?"  inquired 
the  Queen  with  much  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  has  happened  to  her  :  but 
does   your   Majesty  forget   Friar   Robert's   story 
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of  her  moonlight  walk  with  the  black  knight  ? 
— indeed,  my  brother  saw  her  carried  through  a 
corridor  in  Castel  Nuovo  by  the  same  person." 

At  this  moment  Bertha  dashed  into  the  room, 
her  face  expressing  the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear. 

*'  Oh,  what  can  have  happened  to  dear  Gi- 
acinta  ? "  Observ-ing  ^Mabrice,  she  continued, 
"  Most  gracious  Queen,  allow  me  to  address 
a  few  words  to  your  private  ear.*' 

Mabrice  at  the  Queen's  command  withdrew. 

"  I  much  fear,*'  continued  Bertha,  "  the  dear 
girl  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  approach 
Duke  Werner's  camp  ;  'tis  contrary  to  her  na- 
ture, certainly,  to  be  thus  venturesome  ;  but  so 
firm  was  her  belief  that  Count  Rosenlein  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rebel,  that  grief  and  despair 
almost  deprived  her  of  her  senses,  and  I  know 
not  what  desperate  resolution  she  may  have 
formed.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Count  Mur- 
zano  is  this  morning  arrived,  but  the  terrified 
Sancha  will  not  listen  to  my  proposal  that  he 
should  take  some  guards  and  try  to  ascertain 
the  truth  from  Duke  Werner.  If  report  speaks 
truly,   he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  outlaw. 
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nor  would  it  be  the  first  time  he  has  entered 
his  camp." 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  said  the  Queen,  "then 
indeed  are  we  surrounded  by  treachery.  And 
what  says  Count  Murzano  himself  to  your  pro- 
posal ?" 

"  He  appears  much  perplexed,  but  laughs  at 
the  idea  that  so  timid  a  girl  as  Giacinta  would 
engage  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Oh, 
dearest  Queen,  pray  command  him  to  go  in 
search  of  her." 

The  Queen  sent  for  Count  Murzano,  and  to 
the  unspeakable  horror  of  his  aiFectionate  wife 
it  was  resolved  he  should  proceed  to  Duke  Wer- 
ner's camp.  Sancha  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible her  husband  could  have  had  any  dealings 
with  the  dreaded  outlaw,  and  therefore  expected 
never  to  see  him  alive  again.  She  held  out 
her  beautiful  baby  to  receive  his  last  embrace, 
then  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom,  ran  to 
the  chapel  and  cast  herself  before  the  Vir- 
gin''s  shrine,  and  clasped  the  little  hands  of  the 
unconscious  baby  within  her  own  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer. 
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This  was  indeed  a  day  of  great  anxiety  to 
many  within  the  walls  of  Aversa;  the  only 
person  who  preserved  any  equanimity  was  Ma- 
brice  di  Pace  ;  but  it  was  often  observed  that  her 
spirits  were  most  cheerful  when  any  misfortune 
was  pending.  The  good-natured  attributed  this 
to  fortitude ;  but  there  were  some  who  thought 
they  discerned  a  less  amiable  motive.  How- 
ever, on  that  day  she  was  indefatigable  in 
her  exertions  to  supply  Giacinta's  place;  she 
brought  her  mandoline,  and  sang  while  the 
Queen  embroidered ;  but  her  voice  sounded 
so  harsh,  that  Joanna  could  not  endure  its 
tones.  Throwing  down  her  work,  she  declared 
she  could  no  longer  bear  the  suspense  she  was 
in,  and  ordering  horses,  she  expressed  her  reso- 
lution of  riding  in  the  direction  of  Werner's 
camp. . 

The  shades  of  evening  were  lengthening  when 
the  party  mounted.  Sancha  had  quitted  the 
chapel,  too  anxious  and  impatient  to  continue 
her  devotions,  and  now  rode  on  her  palfrey  close 
to  the  Queen's  side.  They  had  not  ridden  far 
when  they  beheld  in  the  distance  a  cloud  of  dust. 
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It  soon  approaclied  nearer  and  nearer,  and  a 
noise  like  the  clashing  of  armour  and  steeds 
was  heard. 

"  The  Wemerites  are  coming!"  said  the  terri- 
fied Sancha.  "  Oh,  pray  let  us  fly — let  us  return 
to  Aversa." 

Even  Bertha  entreated  the  Queen  to  retire, 
and  not  endanger  her  sacred  person ;  but  as 
the  armed  band  approached  nearer,  they  were 
relieved  from  anxiety,  as  they  saw  Count  Mur- 
zano  advancing  before  the  others  to  meet 
them. 

"  All  is  well  !*"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  Giacinta  has 
been  rescued  from  the  rebel  band,  by  Rudolf, 
the  brave  Baron  of  Lowenburg  —  the  valiant 
black  knight,  who  gained  the  prize  at  the  tour- 
nament.*''' 

Bertha  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joj,  for 
there,  indeed,  was  her  adored  Rudolf,  mounted 
on  the  same  black  charger  on  which  she  had 
seen  him  perform  such  miracles  of  valour.  He 
was  now  holding  the  reins  of  an  ambling  palfrey, 
on  which  Giacinta  was  mounted. 

"  I   crave   your    Majesty's   pardon,*"   said   he. 
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leading  the  beautiful  girl  up  to  the  Queen, 
*'  for  having  refused  to  communicate  my  name 
■when  you  were  graciously  pleased  to  inquire  it ; 
but  I  unfortunately  belong  to  a  country  on 
which  you  have  no  reason  to  look  with  pleasure ; 
unless,  indeed,"''  he  continued,  looking  at  King 
Andrew,  "  your  royal  husband  can  atone  for  the 
faults  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  who  seek 
your  ill."" 

"  I  am  rejoiced,"  said  the  Queen,  after  em- 
bracing Giacinta,  "•  to  know  that  you  belong 
to  my  husband's  country,  and  beg  you  will 
receive  my  grateful  thanks  for  bringing  this, 
my  beloved  maiden,  back  in  safety.  I  hope 
you  will  accompany  us  to  Aversa.  I  fear  you 
have  been  wounded,  brave  knight,'**  she  added,  on 
seeing  the  blood  which  stained  his  black  armour. 

"  It  is  only  wonderful  he  is  alive,"  said 
Count  Murzano.  *'  It  is  no  easy  task  to  over- 
come the  Duke.  But,  praised  be  our  Lady  ! 
this  is  the  second  time  Rudolf  of  Lowenburg 
has  unhorsed  the  outlaw  Werner." 

They  all  returned  to  Aversa.  Rudolf,  who 
appeared  to  be  severely  wounded,  was  conducted 
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to  an  apartment,  when  he  sank  exhausted  on 
a  couch.  Bertha  and  the  rescued  Giacinta  were 
both  in  readiness  to  tend  his  wounds  ;  for  the 
warriors  of  those  days  enjoyed  the  hixury  of 
seeing  lovely  faces  watching  over  their  couch 
of  pain,  and  administering  relief  to  their  suf- 
ferings. Rudolfs  wounds  were  not  dangerous, 
and  in  such  expert  hands  it  was  expected  he 
would  soon  recover.  However,  the  two  fair 
nurses  prescribed  extreme  quiet.  He  at  length 
complied  with  their  wishes,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  friends  then  retired  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  in  the  deep 
recess  of  an  oriel  window,  where  Giacinta  related 
the  particulars  of  her  capture  and  escape. 

The  poor  girl  had  passed  an  hour  of  agonizing 
suspense  after  the  departure  of  the  beautiful 
page,  invoking  the  protection  of  every  saint 
whose  name  she  could  remember,  and  trembling 
at  the  slightest  sound.  At  last  the  clash- 
ing of  swords  attracted  her  to  the  window, 
from  whence  she  beheld  her  formidable  captor 
engaged  in  a  deadly  strife  with  a  warrior 
clad  in  black  armour,   whom    she    immediately 
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recognised  as  the  mysterious  knight  of  the 
tournament.  She  also  beheld  her  brother-in- 
law,  Count  ^lurzano,  and  his  followers  charg- 
ing furiously  the  grim  Wemerites.  The  latter, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  at  length  van- 
quished, and  their  powerful  leader  himself  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground.  Giacinta  shrieked 
with  joy  when  she  beheld  her  two  deliverers 
enter  the  apartment.  They  hurried  her  away, 
lest  the  Wemerites  might  receive  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  prevent  their  departure.  Then 
placing  her  on  an  ambling  palfirey,  they  tra- 
versed a  beautiful  tract  of  wild  country  be- 
tween La  Cava  and  Capua.  Xear  the  former 
was  situated  the  curious  old  castle  from  which 
Giacinta  had  escaped.  It  was,  probably,  an 
ancient  Roman  temple  converted  into  a  church, 
and  subsequently,  in  those  civil  wars  which  laid 
waste  that  beautiful  country,  had  been  fortified 
as  a  stronghold  for  some  of  the  contending 
factions. 

During  the  ride,  Rudolfs  amusing  conversa- 
tion and  kind  attention  delighted  Giacinta,  and 
she  could  now  not  only  cease  to  wonder  at,  but 
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almost  pardon  Bertha  for  preferring  him  to  Count 
Rosenlein.  Though  still  in  dreadful  suspense 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  latter,  she  admitted  a  ray 
of  hope  to  illumine  her  suffering  heart,  particu- 
larly as  Rudolf  and  Bertha  would  not  give  credit 
to  Werner's  account  of  his  death ;  they  felt 
assured  he  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  mur- 
der a  count  of  the  empire,  and  especially  one  of 
so  much  influence  and  importance  as  Rosenlein. 

Bertha  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  joyful 
feeling  of  being  reunited  to  her  lover  under 
such  promising  auspices  —  all  mystery  had  van- 
ished ;  he  possessed  a  proud  name,  and  had 
performed  a  deed  of  valour  and  benevolence 
which  would  procure  him  universal  approbation. 

It  will  be  needless  to  relate  the  joy  of  all 
parties  for  the  few  succeeding  days.  Queen 
Joanna  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  Ber- 
tha's happiness,  and  Sancha  at  being  reunited 
to  her  adored  husband.  Rudolfs  wounds  were 
so  well  on  the  next  evening,  that  he  was  able 
to  join  the  Queen's  circle,  and  then  he  delighted 
every  one  by  his  talents  of  minstrelsy  and  "  gay 
science ;"  indeed,    many  were   of  opinion    that, 
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had  lie  appeared  at  the  tournament  of  esprit, 
as  it  was  called,  Count  Rosenlein  would  not 
have  been  so  sure  of  his  prize.  In  short, 
Rudolf  seemed  to  enchant  all  eyes  and  win 
all  hearts.  King  Andrew  never  appeared  to 
such  advantage  as  in  Rudolfs  society,  who  con- 
trived to  draw  forth  talents,  which  the  retiring 
disposition  of  the  young  King  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Mabrice  ceased  her  usual  ill-natured 
remarks,  and  joined  in  the  general  praise  of 
the  wonderful  stranger. 

There  appeared  but  one  obstacle  to  Bertha's 
complete  happiness,  and  this  was  her  promise 
to  Rosenlein,  never  to  become  the  wife  of  Rudolf 
without  his  knowledge  and  approval :  and  when, 
at  her  lover's  repeated  entreaties  that  she  would 
fix  an  early  day  for  their  union,  she  mentioned 
this,  his  countenance  darkened,  and  for  one 
moment  assumed  an  expression  of  such  deadly 
anger,  that  Bertha  was  terrified,  and  she  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  her  own  Rudolf. 
When  he  saw  the  fear  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tenance, his  face  resumed  its  usual  kind,  though 
proud   aspect,  and   he  implored  her  pardon  for 
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having  given  way  for  a  moment  to  his  bitter 
disappointment.  She  forgave  him  ;  but  that  one 
look  haunted  her  imagination  for  several  days, 
and,  like  a  horrid  spectre,  appeared  in  her  dreams, 
giving  rise  to  feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 
In  his  presence  these  doubts  were  at  once  dis- 
pelled, for  none  could  gaze  upon  his  noble  coun- 
tenance and  not  feel  satisfied  of  his  truth. 

One  day  he  happened  to  discover  among  a 
number  of  Bertha's  drawings  his  own  picture,  and 
on  learning  that  she  had  painted  it  "soon  after 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  in  the  Tyrol, 
he  appeared  much  agitated  ;  Bertha  even  fan- 
cied she  discovered  a  tear  in  his  dark  eye.  He 
looked  at  her  for  several  minutes,  and  violent 
contending  emotions  were  visible  on  his  counte- 
nance. At  last  he  covered  his  face  with  both 
hands  and  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  Bertha,  most  perfect  of  beings,  you 
deserve,  indeed,  a  better  fate." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Rudolf.^''''  said  she, 
trying  to  soothe  his  extreme  agitation ;  "  and 
shall  I  not  be  happy  with  you  ?  is  not  my  lot 
blessed  above  all  mortals  in  possessing  your  af- 
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fection  ?  What  other  fate  can  I  desire  ?  But, 
Rudolf/"*  she  continued  on  beholding  his  strange 
emotion,  "  you  have  some  secret  cause  of  grief 
of  which  I  ana  ignorant." 

"  Adored  Bertha,  forgive  me,"  said  he,  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  before  her, — "  forgive 
me  if  the  thought  sometimes  crosses  my  mind 
that  Count  Rosenlein  would  make  you  happier 
than  I  can  ; — nay,  do  not  look  displeased,  but 
you  speak  of  him  with  such  affection.  I  know 
it  is  but  a  sisterly  feeling,  yet — "  and  here, 
as  if,  contending  with  some  new  emotion,  he 
started  up  and  abruptly  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  Bertha  in  great  perplexity  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  scene.  Could  it  be 
jealousy  ?  and  she  reflected  upon  his  conduct 
since  his  arrival  at  Aversa,  She  had  watched 
him  narrowly — for  though  under  the  influence 
of  love,  her  presence  of  mind  and  quick  obser- 
vation never  abandoned  her  ;  the  result  had  been 
quite  in  his  favour,  and  she  now  attributed  his 
emotion  to  ill-founded  jealousy  of  Rosenlein. 
She  could  not  deny  he  was  subject  to  violent 
passion,  and  so  little  accustomed  to  bow  down  to 
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a  superior  that  li  e  frequently  forgot,  in  his  admi- 
ration of  Bertha,  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
would  remain  seated  with  his  back  to  the  Queen 
while  the  rest  of  the  Court  were  respectfully 
standing  ;  but  he  looked  so  formed  to  command, 
that  no  one  thought  of  censuring  his  conduct, 
and  the  Queen  only  smiled. 

One  evening,  in  his  haste  to  approach  Ber- 
tha, he  approached  so  near  the  Queen  as  to 
disarrange  the  folds  of  her  train.  Bertha, 
who  was  occupied  with  her  picture,  playfully 
chided  him  for  doing  so,  saying,  "  You  have 
disturbed  the  drapery  of  the  Queen's  dress  just 
as  I  was  painting  the  velvet  folds ;  and  the 
King's  head,  too,  is  not  in  the  same  position. 
How  could  you  be  so  awkward  ?"*' 

"  Nay,  then  I  must  try  and  repair  my  blun- 
der," said  Rudolf  smiling,  as  he  assisted  Andrew 
to  resume  his  former  position.  "  What  beauti- 
ful embroidery  !''  added  he,  looking  at  the  Queen's 
work. 

"  'Tis  a  handkerchief  for  the  King,  my  hus- 
band," said  Joanna  ;  then  putting  it  round 
Andrew's  throat,  she  added  playfully,    "  there, 
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you  are  now  my  prisoner,  and  if  Bertha  has 
again  reason  to  complain  that  you  move,  1  shall 
certainly  hang  you." 

Mabrice  di  Pace  was  near,  and  at  these  words 
she  looked  up  with  a  sinister  expression,  first 
at  the  Queen  and  Andrew,  and  then  at  the 
handkerchief,  which  she  examined  with  the  closest 
attention. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

E'en  that  heart,  (o'er  which  the  scorn  of  good 
Had  spread  the  slime  of  deeds  accursed,  and  quenched 
Almost  in  darkness  the  celestial  ray, 
Which  yet  survives  the  wreck  in  Eden  made,) 
Might  not  endure  the  image  of  the  waste, 
Himself  had  wrought. 

Seymer. 

On  the  following  morning  Rudolf  sought  a 
private  audience  of  the  Queen,  in  "which  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  fix  on  an  early 
day  for  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  she,  wishing  to  celebrate  the  event 
with  splendour,  fixed  on  the  21st  of  September, 
the  day  after  her  coronation.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon  would  perform  the  cere- 
mony, and  a  ball  was  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  joyful  occurrence.      Bertha- was  summon- 
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ed,  and  when  informed  by  the  Queen  of  her 
resolution,  she  appeared  greatly  perplexed. 

"What  ails  you,  child?"  said  the  Queen 
impatiently. 

"  Pardon  me,  most  gracious  sovereign,  but — 
but  Count  Rosenlein." 

"  Count  Rosenlein  shall  attend,"  said  Rudolf 
sternly ;  "by  my  sword  I  swear  he  shall  appear 
at  our  marriage." 

"  How  can  you  answer  for  his  presence,  Ru- 
dolf?" 

"  It  matters  not,  but  I  swear  if  he  does  not 
appear  at  the  ceremony,  I  forfeit  all  claims  to 
your  hand.     Are  you  satisfied  now  ?  " 

There  was  a  wildness  in  his  manner  which 
did  not  quite  please  her  ;  but  the  Queen  ap- 
peared satisfied,  therefore  Bertha  consented,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  lover's  face  again 
beaming  with  delight.  The  courtiers  were  then 
duly  informed  of  the  approaching  event,  and 
the  delighted  Rudolf  distributed,  as  was  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions,  presents  to  all  the 
household ;  but  his  so  far  exceeded  in  mag- 
nificence those  commonly  given,   that  every  one 
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was  surprised  and  enchanted.  The  Queen  was 
almost  distressed  at  being  obliged  to  accept  a 
sapphire  and  diamond  ornament,  which  for  beauty 
and  value  surpassed  any  of  the  royal  jewels. 

The  next  six  weeks  passed  rapidly.  The 
whole  party  being  much  too  happy  to  be  very 
interesting,  no  events  of  importance  occurred  till 
a  few  days  previous  to  their  intended  removal 
to  Naples  for  the  coronation.  King  Andrew 
regretted  that  the  quiet  happiness  he  had  enjoyed 
at  A  versa  was  so  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
brilliant  Court  of  Naples,  so  little  calculated 
to  please  his  retiring  disposition,  and  where  he 
saw  comparatively  so  much  less  of  his  beloved 
Joanna.  The  Queen,  though  of  a  very  different 
character,  had  enjoyed  the  sejour  at  A  versa  quite 
as  much,  and  felt  sorry  it  was  so  soon  to  end. 

Giacinta,  on  the  contrary,  was  impatient  for 
time  to  fly,  as  she  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  see  Rosenlein  at  Bertha''s  marriage,  as  Rudolf 
had  promised  he  should  be  there.  The  latter 
had  scarcely  ever  quitted  Bertha  for  a  moment 
during  the  six  weeks  till  within  the  last  few 
days,  when  he  made  long  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood,  but  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
Queen's  circle. 

Bertha  supposed  him  to  be  searching  for  Ro- 
senlein,  but  as  he  always  looked  displeased  at 
the  mention  of  the  Count's  name,  she  forbore 
to  make  any  inquiries.  One  night,  however, 
he  returned  so  agitated,  and  appeared  so  dis- 
tressed, that  taking  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  she 
ventured  to  question  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  agitation.  He  led  her  to  a  still  more  re- 
tired spot,  and  then  in  a  low  cautious  voice  he 
said,  ''  You  are  surrounded  with  dangers,  dearest 
Bertha,  and  I  am  perplexed  how  to  save  you 
from  them.  One  way  of  escape  there  is,  but 
I  fear  I  could  not  persuade  you  to  consent. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Bertha  ;  ''I 
have  long  suspected  that  some  evil  threatens  the 
King  or  Queen,  but  I  hoped  it  was  only  my 
idle  fear ;  speak,  I  beseech  you ;  there  may  yet 
be  a  possibility  of  averting  the  danger." 

Rudolph  shook  his  head.  "  Oh  ! "  said  he  ; 
"  if  you  had  consented  to  become  mine  but 
three  days  sooner  than  that  fatal  coronation,  all 
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might  have  been  well :  still  it  not  may  be  too 
late ;  to-morrow  at  dawn  of  day  if  you  will — ^" 

"  Stay ! "  said  Bertha ;  "I  know  what  you 
mean  ;  but  think  not  that  I  would  consent  to 
leave  the  Queen  while  any  danger  menaced  her ; 
if  you  are  acquainted  with  a  plot,  why  not 
declare  it,  that  the  traitors  may  be  at  once 
seized." 

*'  Nay,  Bertha,  I  know  nothing  for  certain  ; 
but  be  assured  I  will  use  every  means  to  avert 
it — this  very  night  I  must  depart,  and  try  every 
exertion  to  penetrate  into  Friar  Robert's  coun- 
cils." 

"  Oh  !  leave  us  not,  dearest  Rudolf :  besides, 
I  suspect  others  more  than  Friar  Robert  ;  the 
danger  I  think  is  here,  —  here  among  our  own 
people  ;"  she  then  mentioned  some  names  in  a 
low  whisper. 

Rudolph  started.  "  Why  do  you  suspect 
these  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  why,  except  from  their 
looks,  and  one  or  two  trivial  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them." 

"  Oh  !  why  not  depart   with  me  now — ^now^ 
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this  very  instant,''  exclaimed  Rudolf,  tlirowing 
himself  at  her  feet.  "  But  'tis  useless  to  ask 
it ;  I  see  your  proud  spirit  scorns  to  fly  from 
danger :  then  stay  and  fear  not,  for  what- 
ever may  happen  to  others,  not  a  hair  of  your 
precious  head  shall  suffer ;  remember  this  and 
fear  nothing.  He  then  gazed  on  her  for  a  minute 
with  extreme  tenderness,  and  added  mournfully, 
"  Farewell,  most  adored,  most  perfect  of  beings ; 
I  shall  not  see  you  again  till  our  bridal-day ;" 
he  pressed  her  fervently  in  his  arms  and  hurried 
away. 

'*  Stay,  oh  stay,  Rudolf!  where  are  you 
going  ?*'  but  he  was  gone,  and  she  ran  wildly 
through  the  orange-groves  calling  upon  his 
name. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  Lady  Bertha?" 
said  Mabrice,  who  had  been  attracted  by  her 
cries. 

.  "  Nothing,  Mabrice ;   but  he  is  gone,  and  I 
forgot  to  say  something  of  importance." 

"  Count  Rudolf  of  Lowenburg  in  now  far 
away ;  we  all  beheld  him  spurring  his  horse  at 
full  speed  on  the  road  to   Werner  s  camp,  and 
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her   Majesty  fears  he  will  endanger   his   person 
in  searching  there  for  Count  Rosenlein." 

"  Oh,  surely  he  would  not  venture  alone  and 
unarmed  near  that  dreaded — " 

'^  Why  should  he  hesitate  to  venture  where 
the  tender  Lady  Giacinta  went  P^*"  said  Mabrice 
maliciously. 

That  evening  Bertha  remained  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  Queen's  apartment :  she  fidgeted  about, 
under  various  pretences,  until  the  Queen  almost 
lost  patience.  Giacinta  and  her  other  attendants 
had  long  retired,  and  still  Bertha  sought  some 
excuse  to  remain.  At  last,  when  King  Andrew- 
appeared,  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw  ;  but  not 
without  resolving  to  remain  outside  the  apart- 
ment ;  for  a  vague,  indefinite  presentiment,  of 
some  evil  to  the  Queen,  made  her  hesitate  to 
retire  ;  she  extinguished  her  light,  and  sat  down 
on  the  ground,  leaning  her  back  against  the 
door.  "  No  one  can  now  approach  the  Queen 
without  my  knowledge,'"  thought  she  ;  then  lean- 
ing her  head  on  her  hand,  she  abandoned  her- 
self to  her  own  reflections.  Rudolf's  conduct 
that  evening  was  perplexing  ;   she  was  not  quite 
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satisfied  with  it ;  however,  by  degrees,  she  per- 
suaded herself  all  would  be  well  ;  that  he  loved 
her  she  felt  quite  convinced  ;  "  and  why  does  not 
that  suffice  ?"  said  she ;  *'  why  do  I  always  seek 
to  distress  myself  by  thinking  he  conceals  some- 
thing from  me  ?"  She  was  disturbed  in  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts  by  hearing  light  foot- 
steps in  the  passage ;  looking  up,  she  saw,  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  a  small  window  at  the 
further  end,  a  dark  figure  traverse  the  corridor. 
Bertha  immediately  arose,  and  proceeding  softly 
in  that  direction,  approached  so  near  that  she 
could  see  the  figure  cautiously  open  the  door  of 
Mabrice  de  Pace's  sleeping  apartment,  and  by  the 
light  which  then  issued  from  the  room,  Bertha 
thought  she  recognised  Count  Murzano's  fea- 
tures. 

''  Poor  dear  Sancha,  does  he  then  desert  her 
for  such  a  creature  as  Mabrice  ?"  Bertha  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  think.  Count  Murzano  was 
the  very  last  person'  she  would  have  suspected 
of  an  intrigue  of  gallantry,  though  she  could 
easily  believe  him  engaged  in  some  ambitious 
plot. 
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Sancha's  chamber  was  at  the  other  side  of 
the  long  corridor,  not  far  off,  and  a  light  gleamed 
through  the  half  open  doorway.  Bertha  fancied 
she  heard  Sancha^s  voice ;  she  hastened  to  the 
room,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  was 
burning  there,  that  Sancha  slept,  at  least  her 
eyes  were  closed,  though  her  brow  was  knit, 
and  her  hands  were  clasped  together. 

"  Carlo,  my  husband,  my  dearest  Carlo,  spare 
him,  I  beseech  thee  ! "  said  the  sleeping  Sancha. 
"  Oh,  horror  !  take  not  his  life  ! — he  is  your 
King,  the  Queen's  husband  ! — see  he  kneels  and 
supplicates  for  mercy, — oh,  spare  him  ! — thou  wilt 
not : — oh,  they  strangle  him, — then  we  shall  all 
suffer  for  the  deed !  Oh,  Philippa,  my  grand- 
mother !  Carlo,  my  beloved  !  save  thyself !  fly, 
fly !  Yet  stay,  take  the  child, — it  sleeps  in  the 
eastern  chamber, — save  the  child,  the  child  ! " 

The  beautiful  baby  was  sleeping  in  a  cradle 
close  by  its  mother's  bedside,  and  at  these  last 
words  the  still  sleeping  Sancha  leant  forwards, 
and  taking  it  in  her  arms,  pressed  it  to  her 
troubled  bosom ;  she  then  appeared  happier,  and 
as   Bertha    heard   footsteps   approach   along   the 
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corridor,  she  hastily  withdrew,  and  resumed  her 
station  by  the  Queen's  door.  All  was  silent 
save  the  solemn  convent  bell  which  summoned 
the  monks  to  their  early  devotions. 

Day  soon  began  to  dawn,  but  Bertha  moved 
not  from  her  post  till  she  saw  the  pages  and 
royal  attendants  appear  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, which  happened  at  a  late  hour ;  for  during 
the  Court's  residence  at  Aversa,  the  usual  rules 
of  etiquette  were  not  observed,  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  pair,  who  liked  the 
novelty  of  sleeping  unguarded  by  page  or  squire, 
and  relied  for  protection  solely  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  convent. 

The  royal  party  were  determined  to  enjoy  as 
much  as  possible  this  last  day  of  their  pleasant 
retirement ;  on  the  morrow  they  were  to  depart 
for  Naples,  where,  on  the  following  day,  the 
coronation  was  to  take  place.  Their  little  plans 
of  amusement  for  the  day  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  many  unexpected  guests, 
amongst  them  were  Philippa,  the  Catanese,  and 
her  son,  Count  Eboli,  who  had  come  to  join 
the  royal  cortege  on  the  return  of  the  Court  to 
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Naples.  The  gay  Counts  Leonessa  and  Stella 
were  also  of  the  number;  they  were  particular 
friends  of  the  Queen's  cousin,  Prince  Louis  of 
Taranto,  and  their  presence  recalled  many  scenes 
and  impressions  which  she  would  willingly  have 
banished  from  her  mind,  now  that  her  husband 
had  obtained  her  entire  affections. 

"  I  fear  your  Majesty  soon  forgets  your  old 
friends,"  said  Count  Stella,  as  he  walked  near 
the  Queen  in  her  favourite  garden,  where,  leaning 
on  the  King'*s  arm,  she  was  visiting  for  the  last 
time  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  amongst 
which  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Count  ?"  said  Jo- 
anna, as  she  plucked  some  orange-flowers  from  a 
favourite  tree. 

"  I  come  from  Persano,  where  Prince  Louis 
has  been  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  your  Majesty  has  not  so  much  as  inquired 
after  your  royal  cousin's  health,  or  even  after 
that  of  your  aunt  the  Empress,"  he  added,  see- 
ing Joanna  looked  displeased  :  "  but  it  is  not 
surprising  in  this  lovely  spot  —  it  would  make 
one    forget    the   whole    world  —  I    am    almost 
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tempted  to  become  a   monk  myself,  and  retire 
from  the  vanities  of  life." 

"  That  would  be  no  easy  matter,'"*  said  the 
Queen,  "  for  I  fear  your  vanity  would  be  sure 
to  follow,  and  lurk  under  every  fold  of  your  sa- 
cred garment." 

"I  think,"  said  King  Andrew,  "that  you, 
Sir  Knight  of  a  light  head  and  a  light  heart, 
are  become  forgetful,  yourself:  you  were  not 
wont  to  remain  so  long  without  mentioning  the 
Lady  Giacinta's  name." 

"  Thanks  to  your  gracious  Majesty,"  said 
Count  Stella,  surprised  at  the  King's  sudden 
penetration,  "  for  alluding  to  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart.  May  I,  then,  hope  you  will  intercede 
for  me  with  the  Queen,  and  obtain  her  gracious 
consent  to  the  marriage,  and  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  two  Sicilies." 

"  Methinks  you  are  that  already,  without  the 
Lady  Giacinta's  assistance,"  said  Joanna.  "  But 
what  important  news  does  Count  Murzano  bring 
us  ?  he  looks  as  anxious  as  if  the  whole  affairs  of 
the  nation  were  weighing  on  his  head ;  it  is 
full  two  months  since   I   have  beheld  so  grave 
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a  face.  Has  aught  happened  to  dear  Sane  ha, 
or  your  pretty  child  ?" 

"  Nothing,  most  gracious  Queen ;  but  I  was 
displeased  with  this  foolish  youth,  Count  Stella, 
for  choosing  such  an  unfit  moment  to  urge  his 
love  suit.  Come,"  continued  he,  pulling  Count 
Stella's  sleeve,  "  do  not  disturb  their  Majesties 
any  longer."  Then,  when  they  had  retreated 
some  distance  from  the  royal  pair.  Count  Mur- 
zano  continued  in  a  low  voice,  "  A  curse  upon 
the  head  that  thought  of  admitting  you  to  our 
councils  !  I  have  been  in  terror  ever  since  your 
arrival  ;  your  foolish  tongue  will  mar  all.  How 
could  you  have  ventured  to  mention  the  name 
of  Prince  Louis  ?" 

"  Nay,  chide  me  not,"  replied  Stella,  "  or 
I  will  rebel ;  I  must  have  my  own  way,  and 
speak  my  own  thoughts.  In  truth,  I  was  pro- 
voked to  see  the  Queen  doting  on  that  silly 
Andrew,  and  wished  to  remind  her  of  better 
men.  Then  again,  when  I  look  upon  the  poor 
youth'*s  interesting  face,  I  cannot  but  regret — " 

"  There,  said  I  not  before  that  you  would 
mar  everything  with  your  foolish  regrets  .?" 
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"  Fear  not ;  I  have  pledged  you  my  knightly 
word  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  if  all  the 
conspirators  possessed  one  half  of  my  discrimi- 
nation. I  am  the  best  manoeuvrer  in  the 
world ;  for  who  could  ever  suspect  the  gay, 
thoughtless,  hairbrained  Count  Stella  of  having 
any  design  but  to  amus6  himself.  Now,  your 
solemn  looks  at  once  betray  that  all  is  not 
well.  How  fares  the  black-eyed  Mabrice ;  is 
she  steady  to  the  cause  ?  and  her  brother  well 
armed  and  equipped  ?  Oh,  you  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  that  quarter,  thanks  to  my  hint. 
I  knew  the  proud,  vain  Mabrice  would  make 
a  very  jewel  of  a  conspirator.  And  now,  sage 
knight  of  the  solemn  countenance,  tell  me  what 
we  are  to  gain  by  all  this  ?  My  wisdom  can 
only  see  the  loss  of  our  heads  or  characters, 
or,  mayhap,  both.  The  Durazzo  party  will 
take  it  up,  and  be  assured  they  will  not  be 
better  masters  than  the  Hungarians." 

"Is  then  the  powerful  house  of  Taranto  as 
nothing  in  your  sight,  foolish  youth  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  party,"  said  the  gay  Count  Stella, 
'*  will  be  the  first  suspected ;  indeed  I  tremble 
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for  my  beloved  master.  Prince  Louis,  who,  God 
knows,  is  as  innocent  of  tliis  matter  as  a  child ; 
and  yet  I  fear  all  his  well  deserved  popularity 
will  not  shield  him  from  blame.  Well,  we  must 
even  make  the  best  of  it !  Come,  my  sage 
Duke  of  Capua  that  is  to  be,  you  see  I  know 
all ;  lead  me  to  your  Lady  Duchess  and  her 
charming  sister  !  By  the  by,  what  is  my  new 
title  of  honour,  or  rather  dishonour,  to  be  ? 
I  forgot  that  important  subject  in  my  agree- 
ment with  the  Empress." 

"Speak  lower,  I  conjure  thee.  Count  Stella; 
and  above  all,  mention  not  her  name  here.*" 

"  I  am  sorry,**"*  rejoined  the  other,  adjusting 
his  well-fitting  embroidered  vest,  "  I  did  not 
stipulate  to  be  made  Duca  di  Luna ;  a  promo- 
tion to  that  region  of  folly  would  be  a  fit- 
tino"   one   for   me.      I    should   like   to   see    the 

o 

beauteous  Giacinta's  head  encircled  with  a  co- 
ronet of  strawberry  leaves :  but  have  a  care  ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  that  drunken  rascal.  Baron 
Hacken :  how  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to 
bring  him  here  ?"*' 

''  He  will   be    of  the   greatest   use ;   without 
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his   determined   and    brutal  force,   we   could  do 
nothing,"  said  Count  Murzano. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  receive  the  little  Bertha 
for  his  reward,"  exclaimed  the  other.  *'  Well, 
thank  God  !  I  am  the  only  disinterested,  honest 
villain  among  you  all." 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Death  is  the  birth 
To  other  life,  transmission  of  our  being 
Through  that  which  but  rejects  the  stiffened  dust ; 
To  sense  of  weal  or  woe,  perchance  more  keen 
Than  clay-girt  spirits  reck  of. 

Seymer. 

Duro  mio  cor,  non  ti  spetri  e  frangi ! 
Pianger  ben  merti  ognor  s'ora  non  piangi. 

Petrarca. 

"  I  LIKE  that  gay  Count  Stella,"  said  King 
Andrew,  after  the  Count  Murzano  had  left 
the  garden.  "  Methinks  if  Giacinta  consent- 
ed to  marry  him,  her  lot  would  be  far  happier 
than  her  sister  Sancha's,  with  that  gloomy,  fierce- 
looking  Count  Murzano  ;  his  appearance  always 
makes  me  shudder :  and  only  observe  Sancha's 
face,  how  pale,  how  anxious  it  is  ! —  so  diffe- 
rent   from  the   day  when   your  royal  grandmo- 
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ther,  the  blessed  Queen  Sancha,  gave  her  to 
him  at  the  holy  altar  —  her  young  and  beautiful 
countenance  beaming  with  confidence  and  love. 
Here,  dearest  Joanna,  let  us  repose  under  this 
palm-tree,  and  listen  for  the  last  time  to  the  clear 
murmuring  stream.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  am 
oppressed  with  melancholy ;  yet  am  I  not  the 
happiest  of  mortals  ?  though  I  cannot  dispel 
the  thought  that  all  this  felicity  is  soon  to  va- 
nish. Dear  Joanna,  if  I  die,  think  sometimes 
on  the  father  of  your  child — on  your  poor  An- 
drew, whose  only  grief  was  that  he  could  not 
become  worthy  of  your  love." 

"  Wherefore  these  gloomy  forebodings,  dear 
Andrew,  when  everything  promises  happiness  ? 
dream  not  thus  of  evil,  but  think  on  our  ap- 
proaching coronation  and  the  joy  of  the  people. 
Remember  that  you  will  soon  become  a  father 
— that  the  birth  of  our  dear  child  will  recon- 
cile all  contending  claims  to  the  throne,  and 
secure  us  from  the  ambition  of  both  parties." 

The  King  shook  his  head  mournfully;  and 
continued, — "  I  fancy  I  see  the  future  passing 
before   me.     I  see   you,   Joanna,  crowned,  but, 

o  2 
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alas  !  not  with  me.  Yes,  there  he  stands,  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  valiant,  the  brave,  that 
graceful  and  admired  being.  But  I  pain  you, 
dear  Joanna, — nay,  weep  not ;  I  will  not  indulge 
these  gloomy  reflections.  I  know  you  love  me  ! 
Nay,  be  not  angry  ;  I  had  a  foolish  dream  last 
night ;  but  I  will  think  of  it  no  longer." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Bertha,  who 
ran  towards  them  with  an  anxious  countenance, 
and  throwing  herself  at  the  Queen's  feet,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  leave  this  place,  I  beseech  you, 
most  gracious  Queen.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise 
it — you  are  surrounded  with  dangers.  I  cannot 
ascertain  what  it  is,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  some 
plot  against  you.  Leave  this  place  to-day,  in- 
stead of  to-morrow :  you  will  be  safer  in  the 
Castel  Nuovo." 

''  What  has  happened  ?''  said  the  Queen ; 
"  why  these  fears  ?  surely  we  are  safe  among 
the  holy  monks  ?  Whom  do  you  suspect  of 
disloyalty.  Bertha  ;  speak,  I  command  you." 

"  I  know  not ;  everybody,  everything  is  sus- 
picious :   that  odious  Baron   Haken  has  arrived, 
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with  Counts  Stella  and  Leonessa,  and  the  Duke 

of  Nocera." 

At  the  last-mentioned  name,   Andrew  turned 

pale.     "  Ah !  then  all  is  not  right,  for  the  Duke 

of  Nocera  hates  me.     I  knew  not  of  his  arrival ; 

but  do  not  fear,  dearest  Joanna  ;   they  will  not 

— they  dare  not  do  us  wrong.'" 

Bertha    continued,  —  *'  That    drunken    Baron 

Haken  has  been  talking  most  wildly,  and   even 

threatening  me  with  death,  if  I  listen  not  to  his 
odious  suit.  He  threw  out  mysterious  hints, 
that  he  would  soon  have  great  power,  and  become 
a  Duke,  and  would  probably  have  disclosed  more, 
bad  not  Count  Murzano  appeared.  If  your 
Majesties  will  not  return  to  Naples  to-day,  oh, 
I  pray  you,  have  a  guard  placed  before  your 
apartment  to-night." 

King  Andrew  smiled.  "  Why,  Bertha,  could 
we  not  be  attacked  at  any  moment  ?  what  is  to 
prevent  our  enemies,  if  we  really  have  any,  from 
doing  so  now,  in  these  lonely  quarters  ?  I  fear 
nothing — I  will  not  sleep  ;  I  will  guard  you, 
dearest  Joanna,  from   evil.      Count   Stella,    too, 
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is  here  ;  lie  is  brave  and  loyal.  I  'd  pledge  my 
life  upon  his  honesty.  Now,  be  composed, 
dearest ;  I  feel  quite  happy,  quite  myself  again  : 
take  your  embroidery,  and  whilst  you  work,  I 
will  read  some  of  Dante'*s  '  Paradiso.*  Bertha, 
fetch  the  Queen's  embroidery-frame ;  it  is  the 
last  time  we  shall  sit  under  this  delightful  tree. 
You  have  not  yet  finished  that  handkerchief  for 
me,  Joanna ;  I  should  like  to  have  it  completed 
in  this  spot ;  it  will  always  be  a  sweet  memo- 
rial to  me  of  the  perfect  happiness  I  have  enjoy- 
ed here." 

Bertha  went  to  find  the  embroidery-frame,  but 
soon  returned  without  it,  and  looking  more 
alarmed  than  before. 

"  I  cannot  find  it,''  said  she,  ''  and  even  this 
is  mysterious  ;  I  am  certain  I  saw  it  in  Mabrice's 
hand,  this  morning  ;  and  now,  when  I  inquired, 
she  says  she  has  never  seen  it." 

The  Queen  sent  for  Mabrice,  who  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  handkerchief.  This  was  very 
provoking,  but  Andrew  good-humouredly  would 
not  allow  the  disappointment  to  annoy  him, 
and  continued  his  reading. 
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Here  we  will  leave  the  royal  pair  to  enjoy 
their  last  day  of  repose,  and  return  to  the  Palazzo 
Fondi  at  Naples,  where  at  this  very  moment  its 
fair  mistress  was  in  a  sad  state  of  perturbation. 
She  sat  in  her  private  apartment,  and  Antonio 
had  received  orders  to  admit  no  one.  Though 
the  day  was  oppressively  hot,  a  fire  was  burning 
in  the  room  into  which  the  Duchess  occasionally 
threw  some  papers  from  a  pile  of  letters  and 
manuscripts  which  covered  the  table  before 
her. 

"  Who  knows  how  all  this  may  end  ! "  said 
she,  glancing  over  a  paper  which  was  signed 
''  Werner, "  and  then  committing  it  to  the 
flames.  "  At  all  events  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst ;  but,  oh  !  the  misery  of  suspense  !  Yes, 
this  is  the  last  time  I  will  put  myself  in  peril 
for  ambition''s  sake  ;  yet  how  often  have  I  made 
the  same  resolution  ?  Oh,  Rosenlein,  had  you 
returned  my  love  I  should  not  have  engaged  in 
this  foul  deed  !  What,  more  of  Werner's  let- 
ters !  How  I  hate  the  sight  of  them,  yet  how 
wildly,  how  intensely  I  loved  him  ;  but  'twas  not 
with  the  devotion  I  felt — I  still  feel,  for  Rosen- 
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lein  :  no,  I  could  even  become  virtuous  for 
Rosenlein's  sake.  And  have  I  no  hope  ?  When 
he  sees  Bertha  united  to  another,  will  he  still 
spurn  me  ?  Ah  !  this  letter  is  of  a  later  date. 
So  Werner,  too,  has  taken  precautions  against  a 
failure.  '  I  know  not  if  'twas  right  to  leave  Ber- 
tha at  Aversa,  the  girl  is  so  penetrating.  I  am 
sure  she  will  suspect  something,  and  who  knows 
but  she  may  mar  all  ?'  Well,  come  what  may, 
I  'm  safe  ;  treachery,  yes,  treachery,  will  again  save 
me  ;  if  they  fail,  I  leave  the  Queen  and  Taranto 
party,  and  throw  myself  with  my  castles  and 
vassals  under  the  protection  of  Durazzo.  It  was 
a  lucky  thought  which  prompted  my  visit  the 
other  day  to  Maria  of  Durazzo.  I  must  send 
and  inquire  after  her  infant's  health  ;  this  being 
done  before  the  plot  explodes,  they  will  never 
suspect  I  acted  from  interested  motives.  I  will 
write  a  note." 

The  Duchess  then  hastily  penned  a  few  lines 
to  the  Queen's  younger  sister,  Maria  of  Durazzo, 
who  was  considered,  since  her  unlucky  marriage 
with  her  cousin,  Charles  Duke  of  Durazzo,  as 
the   Queen's  greatest  enemy,  and  as   such   had 
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been  completely  deserted  by  all  the  courtiers. 
Still  the  family  of  Durazzo  were  extremely  power- 
ful, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  they 
only  waited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  seize  upon 
the  government,  and  raise  Maria  to  the  throne. 
Her  first  child  was  lately  born,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  its  young  mother,  over 
whose  mind  she  had  possessed  much  influence 
previous  to  Maria's  elopement  with  her  cousin, 
but  since  that  time  till  the  present  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi  had  taken  no  notice  of  her. 

When  the  note  was  finished,  the  Duchess 
summoned  Antonio,  who  gazed  on  the  direction 
with  ill-disguised  astonishment,  and  twisting  it 
between  his  fingers  appeared  as  if  he  wished  to 
speak. 

On  that  day  his  mistress  was  so  apprehensive 
of  everything,  that  she  for  once  indulged  him, 
by  asking  if  he  had  heard  any  news. 

"  So  please  your  Grace,  nothing  of  importance, 
but — but — "  here  the  poor  man  seemed  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  continue,  till  encouraged  by  his 
mistress   he   said,    "  I  hear   there    is  a  stir   in 

o  5 
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Duke  Werner's  camp  at   Capua  ;    'tis   said  he 
means  to  return  in  haste  to  Germany." 

"  And  what  is  Duke  Werner  or  his  camp  to 
me?"  said  the  Duchess  sternly. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  truly  ;  but  the  girl 
Lischen, — if  your  Grace  would  only  speak  a  word 
in  her  behalf,  'tis  said — "  here  seeing  the  angry 
expression  of  his  mistress's  countenance,  he  paus- 
ed, and  looking  on  the  ground  that  he  might  not 
encounter  her  fierce  glance,  continued,  inwardly 
invoking  the  aid  of  St.  Genaro,  "'twas  said  in 
Germany,  Duke  Werner  would  listen  to  your 
slightest  request." 

"  Villain !""  she  cried,  stamping  with  rage, 
"  you  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  the  lowest  dun- 
geon of  the  castle  for  uttering  such  words  of 
treason ;"  then,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  some  papers 
on  which  Werner's  name  was  signed  in  such 
large  characters  as  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Antonio,  if  he  happened  to  look  that  way, 
she  felt  it  was  necessary  to  change  her  tone,  and 
said,  ''  Antonio,  you  know  not  what  you  ask, 
nevertheless,  you  are  a  faithful  servant ;  I  forgive 
you ;  go,  send  the  note  as  directed  ;  but  make 
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Guiseppe  take  off  my  livery,  or  so  conceal  it 
with  a  cloak  as  that  it  may  not  be  recognized. 
I  wish  it  not  to  be  known,  that  I  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  Duchess  of  Durazzo."  See- 
ing that  he  still  hesitated,  she  hinted  that  if  he 
continued  to  serve  her  with  fidelity,  he  should 
be  well  rewarded.  Antonio  retired,  but  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  sa- 
tisfied of  her  intentions  towards  him. 

Here  was  new  cause  for  alarm :  *^  The  fool, 
Antonio,  knows  more  than  he  ought ;"  thought 
the  Duchess,  "  yet,  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  des- 
troy him,  I  shall  be  left  without  one  faithful 
servant ;  all  the  others  are,  like  myself,  wretches, 
who  would  desert  their  mistress  on  the  first  day 
of  adversity.  Alas  !  this  is  a  miserable  world, 
— and  then,  the  next  !  ah  !  what  will  that  be  ? 
— But  I  must  not  waste  the  time  in  despond- 
ing ;  I  must  destroy  these  suspicious  papers ; 
there  should  be  several  of  the  Empress's  letters. 
Oh,  God !  if  they  are  stolen,  I  am  lost  !" 

She  hastily  examined  various  escritoires  and 
secret  drawers,  but  she  found  not  the  letters 
from  the  Empress. 
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"  That  giddy  Maria  of  Sicily,  could  she  have 
taken  them  when  she  was  here?  I  will  send, 
and  ask ;  and  at  the  same  time  remind  her  to 
bum  my  letters  to  her  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Nocera.  He  must  now  be  at  Aversa.  Oh,  this 
weary  day  !  will  it  never  end  ?" 

A  messenger  was  then  despatched  with  a  note 
to  Maria  of  Sicily ;  but  he  soon  returned  with 
the  unsatisfactory  intelligence,  that  the  Princess 
yisis  taking  her  diversion  at  the  Castle  of  Nocera. 
The  Duchess  was  amazed  at  what  she  termed 
the  foolish  levity  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
giddy  Maria,  who  could  at  such  a  critical  mo- 
ment withdraw  from  Naples  ;  though  in  truth 
she  wronged  that  lady,  whose  shrewd  foresight 
expected  the  plot  would  not  succeed,  and  who, 
therefore,  retired  to  her  castle,  which  was  on  the 
road  to  Persano,  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Taranto 
family,  near  Psestum,  whither  she  might  fly  in 
case  of  danger. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of 
agonizing  suspense  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Fondi 
passed  that  evening  and  the  long  weary  night 
which  succeeded.      Sleep    would   not   visit   her 
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eyelids,  and  the  heavy  hours  seemed  lengthened 
to  eternity.  The  Duchess  of  Durazzo's  answer 
to  her  tardy  congratulations  had  been  short  and 
cold,  and  showed  that  but  little  could  be  ex- 
pected in  that  quarter,  and  in  her  despair  she 
was  at  some  moments  tempted  to  set  off,  and 
disclose  all  she  knew  to  the  Queen,  at  A  versa, 
and  thus  ensure  her  own  forgiveness.  But,  it 
would  be  too  late  ;  she  could  not  reach  it  in 
less  than  three  hours,  and,  therefore,  after  burn- 
ing every  paper,  she  sat  down  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  clock.  When  it  struck  twelve,  her 
agitation  became  almost  intolerable,  and  during 
the  succeeding  hours  of  the  night,  she  was  a 
prey  to  horror,  remorse,  fear,  and  every  deadly 
passion. 

At  dawn  of  day  she  ascended  to  the  highest 
turret  of  her  palace,  and  there,  straining  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  A  versa,  she  waited 
long  in  torturing  suspense.  At  last  she  descried 
a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  road ;  she  saw  it  was  a 
body  of  armed  men  which  approached,  but  they 
came  not  to  Naples,  "Oh,  what  disappoint- 
ment I"  cried  she;  "  they  turn  towards  Vesuvius  : 
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not  one  comes  this  way  to  tell  of  defeat  or 
victory." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  by  the 
royal  pair  at  Aversa  in  perfect  happiness  and 
tranquillity ;  the  new  comers  did  not  intrude 
upon  their  privacy,  and  at  the  usual  hour  they 
retired  to  rest,  and  notwithstanding  all  Bertha's 
entreaties,  no  guard  was  placed  at  their  door. 

Among  the  ladies  who  that  evening  attended 
the  Queen's  toilette,  neither  Bertha  nor  Giacinta 
were  seen,  and  when  Joanna  inquired  the  reason 
of  their  absence,  Mabrice  informed  her,  they  were 
with  the  Countess  Murzano,  whose  child  was  ill, 
and,  therefore,  begged  that  her  Majesty  would 
excuse  their  attendance. 

The  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  then  with- 
drew, and  left  the  Queen  and  her  husband  to 
repose ;  they,  however,  had  not  enjoyed  more 
than  two  hours  sleep,  when  they  were  disturbed 
by  the  hasty  entrance  of  Mabrice  di  Pace,  who 
informed  Andrew  that  a  courier  was  just  arrived 
from  Friar  Robert,  and  waited  to  confer  with  him 
on  affairs  of  moment.  The  Prince  got  up,  and 
hastily  throwing  on  his  clothes,  left  the  room ; 
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but  Joanna,  who  was  more  suspicious  than  the 
innocent  confiding  Andrew,  had  also  risen,  and 
was  proceeding  to  follow  her  husband  and  Ma- 
brice,  when,  to  her  dismay,  she  heard  the  bolts 
of  her  door  drawn  on  the  outside.  Almost  fran- 
tic with  doubt  and  apprehension,  she  pushed 
violently  at  the  door,  and  screamed  for  assistance. 
No  one  answered,  though  she  could  plainly  hear 
voices,  and  a  tremendous  noise  in  the  adjoining 
gallery,  and  even  fancied  she  heard  her  hus- 
band's voice  supplicating  for  mercy. 

Bertha''s  warning  words  now  recurred  to  her 
mind.  "  Oh  !  why  does  she,  too,  desert  us  at 
this  hour  of  danger  !"  thought  the  Queen  :  "  she 
passed  the  last  night  at  our  door ;  why  leave  us 
now  ?  The  sounds  have  all  died  away  !  Oh, 
Andrew  !  dearest,  beloved  husband,  where  art 
thou  ?"  The  wretched  Queen  then  redoubled 
her  cries,  till  at  last,  totally  exhausted  with  her 
efforts  to  break  open  the  door,  she  sank  breath- 
less on  the  ground. 

When  the  unsuspecting  King  Andrew  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  several  men,  and  on  attempting 
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to  cry  for  assistance,  an  iron  gauntlet  was  thrust 
into  liis  mouth  by  (horrible  to  relate)  his  own 
chamberlain,  Jacob  di  Pace,  to  whom  the  in- 
teresting young  King  was  much  attached.  Nor 
was  this  the  most  revolting  part  of  this  dreadful 
tragedy,  for  among  the  murderers  who  now 
pressed  forward,  and  dragged  him  up  the  stair- 
case of  the  western  turret,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  behold  the  Counts  Leonessa  and  Stella, 
the  Duke  of  Nocera,  the  Count  of  Eboli,  son " 
of  Philippa  the  Queen's  nurse,  and  the  Count 
of  Trelice,  father  of  Sancha  and  Giacinta.  As 
these  were  all  devoted  servants  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Neapolitan  party,  the  agonizing  re- 
flection might  possibly  have  occurred  to  the 
young  King  that  his  own  beloved  wife,  his  Jo- 
anna, had  also  conspired  against  him  ;  but  we 
will  hope  that  the  blows  he  had  already  re- 
ceived, may  have  deadened  his  senses,  and  that 
he  was  spared  this  dreadful  suspicion. 

When  they  had  dragged  him  to  the  window  of 
Bertha''s  chamber,  at  the  top  of  the  turret,  he  is 
said  to  have  struggled  violently  whilst  the  con- 
spirators placed  a  handkerchief  round  his  throat. 
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How  miserable  must  have  been  his  last  moments, 
if  he  perceived  that  this  was  the  very  same  his 
dear  Joanna  had  been  embroidering  for  him, 
when  she  one  day  had  playfully  said,  "  I  will 
hang  you  with  this  handkerchief.'"  Everything 
seemed  to  implicate  the  Queen ;  the  dreadful 
deed  took  place,  too,  in  Bertha's  room — Ber- 
tha, her  greatest  favourite,  who,  that  morning, 
had  been  sent  for  the  handkerchief,  and  could 
not  find  it  !  When  it  was  firmly  fixed  round 
the  King''s  throat,  the  assassins  thrust  him  out 
of  the  narrow  casement  to  which  the  fatal  hand- 
kerchief had  been  previously  attached ;  but  An- 
drew struggled  so  violently  that,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Nocera,  Jacob  di  Pace  went 
down  to  the  room  below,  and  from  its  open 
window  pulled  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate  King 
till  he  was  completely  strangled.  When  his 
brutal  murderers  were  satisfied  that  the  life  of 
their  young  and  innocent  monarch  was  quite 
extinct,  they  cut  the  handkerchief  and  let  the 
body  fall  into  the  garden  below,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  Joanna's  embroidery,  now  stained 
with  her  husband's  blood,   attached   to   Bertha's 
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the  Queen,  and  tell  her  that  her  gentle  spouse 
has  left  the  kingdom  for  Hungary,  by  the  advice 
of  his  counsellors — go,  she  may  become  sus- 
picious at  his  long  absence. 

Shrieks  and  cries  were  now  heard  coming  from 
the  window  close  above,  and  the  words  ''  Mur- 
der !  murder  !  help  !  the  King  is  murdered  ! " 
soon  disturbed  the  peaceful  monks  and  Hun- 
garian guards,  who  came  running  in  all  directions 
to  the  fatal  spot. 

The  conspirators,  seeing  all  was  discovered, 
dispersed  in  every  direction  ;  some  took  refuge 
in  the  church,  some  scaled  the  garden  walls, 
and  others,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  fled 
to  the  stables,  and  seizing  the  first  horses  they 
could  find,  galloped  off  towards  Persano. 

The  cries  which  had  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  murder,  were  those  of  Sancha  and  Giacinta: 
the  latter  had  passed  the  night  in  her  sister's 
room  that  she  might  assist  in  tending  on  the 
sick  child.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  fall 
of  the  body  and  the  digging  of  the  grave,  and 
attempted  to  reach  the  window,  that  they  might 
discover   what    had   happened ;    but    it   was   so 
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high  that  they  could  see  nothing,  until,  by  means 
of  furniture  placed  against  the  "wall,  they  were 
enabled  to  look  out.  This  occasioned  some  de- 
lay, and  the  first  object  that  met  their  gaze,  was 
the  mangled  body  of  the  poor  young  King; 
from  the  position  of  the  conspirators,  who  were 
all  bent  downwards,  their  features  could  not  be 
seen,  and  thus  poor  Sancha  and  Giacinta  were 
spared  the  agony  of  beholding  their  father  and 
uncle  engaged  in  the  dreadful  work.  They  con- 
tinued shrieking  till  they  saw  the  body  sur- 
rounded by  the  holy  monks,  and  borne  to  the 
convent  church,  when  they  were  startled  by  the 
loud  voice  of  their  grandmother,  Philippa,  who 
rushed  into  the  room  and  reproved  them  in  a 
furious  manner  for  their  ill-timed  folly. 

"  You  have  thus,^'  said  she,  "  doomed  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  your  father,  uncle,  and  husband." 
On  hearing  the  last  word,  Sancha  was  utterly 
overcome,  and  sank  senseless  into  her  sister''s 
arms ;  her  aged  grandmother  was  almost  sub- 
dued by  the  sight  of  their  sorrow,  but  struggling 
against  her  feelings,  she,  in  a  voice  of  autho- 
rity, bade  Giacinta  keep  her  sister  in  the  room. 
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and  not  answer  a  word  in  case  they  should  be 
questioned  by  anybody. 

"  I  must  now  go  and  break  the  intelligence  to 
my  beloved  Joanna,"  said  the  aged  nurse,  while 
the  tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  "  God  grant  she 
may  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tidings.  Ah  ! 
would  it  had  been  kept  secret  till  after  the  birth 
of  her  child  :"  then  holding  up  her  hand  with  a 
menacing  gesture,  she  said,  "  you  have  brought 
destruction  upon  us  by  your  senseless  outcries; 
we  shall  all  suffer  for  the  crime.  God  knows, 
I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  own  life  for 
my  Queen,  to  spare  her  a  moment's  sorrow. 
Fool  that  I  was  to  consent  to  this  deed  !  oh  ! 
that  I  should  have  such  a  tale  to  tell."  She 
hobbled  off  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  before 
which  Sancha's  husband,  Count  Murzano,  was 
keeping  guard. 

"  I  fear  the  Queen  has  fainted,''  said  he  ; 
"  her  cries  were  dreadful  at  first,  and  I  thought 
she  would  have  burst  the  door,  but  they  sud- 
denly ceased." 

"  Haste,  unbar  the  door,"  said  old  Philippa, 
trembling  with  anxiety  and  apprehension.     "  Oh, 
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my  Queen,  my  darling!"  she  exclaimed,  rushing 
into  the  room,  where  she  found  the  Queen  still 
lying  senseless  on  the  ground  :  she  bent  over  the 
inanimate  fonn  of  her  sovereign,  and  calling 
wildly  for  assistance,  was  soon  surrounded  by  Ma- 
brice  and  the  other  attendants.  They  laid  the 
Queen  upon  her  bed  ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
consciousness  returned,  alas  !  only  to  hear  the 
dreadful  news  which  Mabrice  imprudently  di- 
vulged, before  Philippa  was  aware  of  her  pur- 
pose. The  Queen  uttered  one  long  heart-rending 
shriek,  and  then  sank  into  a  state  of  total  in- 
sensibility ;  every  exertion  was  used  by  her  ter- 
rified attendants  to  restore  animation ;  but  hours 
rolled  on,  day  dawned,  and  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens  before  Joanna  again  opened  her  eyes. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  agony 
and  despair  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  as  with 
recovered  consciousness  the  dreadful  event  re- 
turned to  her  mind.  The  hurried  and  breath- 
less questions  she  addressed  to  those  around,  as 
to  how  the  tragic  event  occurred,  were  evaded 
or  replied  to  with  confused  and  downcast  looks, 
and  the  perplexity  and  contradictory  reports  she 
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heard  about  the  manner  of  her  husband's  death, 
added  fresh  bitterness  to  her  anguish.  She 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  consolation  ;  there 
was  no  one  in  whom  she  could  trust ;  she  heard 
the  populace  without  the  convent  walls,  de- 
signate herself  as  the  murderer  of  Andrew ;  she 
saw  not  a  single  face  amongst  her  numerous 
attendants  the  expression  of  which  did  not  in- 
dicate guilt.  She  sent  for  Sancha  and  Giacinta, 
in  hopes  of  finding  relief  and  sympathy  ;  but 
these  appeared  to  be  as  perplexed  as  all  the 
others,  each  giving  contradictory  answers  to  her 
repeated  and  agonized  questions.  Poor  Sancha, 
who  had  just  regained  her  reason  in  time  to 
be  dragged  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  was  afraid 
to  say  anything,  lest  she  might  implicate  her 
husband. 

"  Where  then  is  Bertha?''  inquired  the  un- 
fortunate Joanna,  who  looked  to  her  favourite 
as  a  last  resource,  hoping  she  might  find  one 
innocent  bosom  at  least,  on  which  she  could 
repose  her  weary  head,  without  fearing  it  was 
stained  with  her  husband's  blood. 

"  The  Lady  Bertha  has  fled,"  said  Mabrice ; 
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"  'tis  fortunate  she  escaped,  for  the  people  would 
have  torn  her  to  pieces  in  their  fury,  as  it  was 
from  the  window  of  her  chamber  his  sainted 
Majesty  was  hung  :  the  bloody  handkerchief  still 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  her  guilt.'"' 

This  intelligence  was  more  than  Joanna's  ex- 
hausted spirits  could  bear  ;  she  again  sank  into  a 
stupor,   in  which  state  her  attendants  conveyed 
her  to  Naples,  where,  for  several  days,  she  spoke 
not  a  word,  nor  was  a  tear  seen  to  moisten  her 
eye.     She  looked  at  no  one, — all  were  alike  guilty 
in  her  eyes  ;  her  natural  disposition  was  so  con- 
fiding  and   unsuspicious,    that   the  discovery  of 
guilt  in  all  those  she  loved  most  on  earth,  struck 
her    with   double    force,    and   added    the    bitter 
pangs  of  disappointment  to  the  other  overwhelm- 
ing  griefs.     That   her   husband,   her   own   dear 
Andrew,   in  whom  she  had   lately  discovered   a 
thousand   endearing    qualities    unknown    before, 
should  be  snatched  from  her  in  this  most  cruel, 
this  most  incomprehensible  way,  was  a  thought 
so  agonizing  as  almost  to  deprive  her  of  reason. 
Her  aged  nurse  was  nearly  driven  to  madness  in 
witnessing  the  sufferings  of  her  beloved  Queen  ; 
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everything  she  said  or  did  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease Joanna's  grief  and  displeasure ;  several 
times  she  ventured  to  ask  if  her  Majesty  would 
not  see  her  dear  cousin.  Prince  Louis,  and 
then  Joanna  would  turn  from  her  in  anger  and 
disgust. 

A  melancholy  procession  shortly  followed  the 
Queen  to  Naples,  consisting  of  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  Aversa,  bearing  the  body  of  their 
sovereign  to  its  last  resting-place ;  no  relations 
were  seen  assembling  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  youthful  King ;  no  Princes  of 
the  blood,  or  even  a  knight  or  noble,  attended 
in  the  train.  Friar  Robert  and  the  Hungarian 
nobles  had  fled  in  terror  to  their  own  country ; 
and  such  was  the  disorder  that  prevailed  among 
the  Neapolitans,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  the  good  monks  of  Aversa,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  remains  of  the  King  would  have 
had  any  funeral  rites. 

The  populace  of  Naples  were  much  affected 
at  beholding  the  sad  procession,  and  with  a 
change  of  feeling  so  common  among  the  lower 
ranks,   they  extolled   the    murdered  Andrew  to 
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the  skies ;  many  people  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
man  who,  only  two  short  months  before,  they 
cursed  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes ; 
many  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  the 
Queen's  most  zealous  admirers,  now  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  her  as  the  author  of  the 
crime.  Curses  and  execrations  were  heard  pro- 
nounced on  her  name  and  that  of  Prince  Louis 
of  Taranto. 

"It  was  the  Queen  who  strangled  him  while 
her  paramour  Louis  held  his  feet,"  said  a  fiendish- 
looking  old  woman  in  black,  whose  horrible  coun- 
tenance arrested  much  attention.  "  Look,"  said 
she,  pointing  with  her  skinny  finger  to  the  King's 
body,  which  was  slowly  borne  along  the  crowded 
street ;  ''  look  at  the  kerchief  round  his  throat, 
it 's  his  wife's  own  embroidery ;  and  she  told 
him  but  the  day  before,  she  would  hang  him 
with  that  very  handkerchief."  The  speaker  then 
laughed  wildly  and  disappeared,  but  her  words 
were  carried  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  soon  the 
populace  in  their  fury  surrounded  the  Castel 
Nuovo,  uttering  threats  and  maledictions  against 
its  unfortunate  inmate. 
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The  funeral  procession  at  last  reached  the  ca- 
thedral, amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
people  ;  all  pressed  forward  to  obtain  a  last  view 
of  the  disfigured  remains  of  their  gentle  and 
innocent  King,  The  body  was  exactly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  had  been  first  discovered 
in  the  garden  at  Aversa ;  the  fair  complexion  of 
King  Andrew  appeared  still  whiter  from  the 
contrast  of  the  dark  blood-spots  with  which  it  was 
stained,  and  which  matted  his  long  hair.  His 
arms  and  legs  were  broken  by  the  fall,  and  his 
blue  velvet  garments  torn  and  covered  with 
mire.  That  very  day,  the  20th  of  September, 
on  which  his  body  was  laid  in  the  cathedral,  had 
been  chosen  for  a  far  different  ceremony ;  in 
the  same  church,  at  the  same  hour,  the  youth- 
ful pair  were  to  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Pope''s  legate,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  happy  day  for  the  last  two  years. 
Fetes  were  expected  to  be  given,  and  galleries 
had  been  prepared  along  the  streets  for  the  de- 
lighted people  to  witness  the  royal  procession ; 
many  there  were,  who  now  mounted  upon  these 
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tapestried  balconies,  alas  !  to  take  a  last  mourn- 
ful look  at  the  mangled  corpse,  as  it  was  borne 
slowly  along. 

One  of  tbe  most  striking  circumstances  at- 
tending this  treacherous  and  most  inexplicable 
murder,  was  its  perpetration  at  a  time  when 
crowds  of  people  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  besides  foreigners  from  all  parts, 
were  congregated  in  Naples  to  enjoy  the  fetes 
of  the  coronation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  demon 
of  malice  had  fixed  on  the  most  opportune  mo- 
ment for  publishing  to  the  world  this  dreadful 
instance  of  the  depravity  of  the  age.  The  con- 
course of  people  was  immense  ;  nobles  and  trou- 
badours from  far  Provence,  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  land  and  sea,  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
allegiance,  and  sing  the  praises  of  their  beloved 
and  beautiful  Queen,  whose  fame  for  learning 
and  beauty  had  extended  all  over  Europe ;  they 
had  composed  verses  without  number  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  event :  then  there  were  gay  knights  who 
came  to  show  their  skill  at  the  tournament,  and 
break  a  lance  in  honour  of  their  "  ladye-loves." 
Peasants,  too,  were  to  be  seen  who  had  travelled 
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many  a  weary  mile  on  foot,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Calabria  and  Capo  Bosso,  with  their 
sandals  of  many  colours,  and  glittering  veils  of 
purple  and  gold,  falling  in  graceful  folds  over 
their  Grecian-looking  figures.  Among  these  were 
dark-eyed  girls  from  Gaeta  and  Terracina,  their 
fair  tresses  ornamented  with  golden  bodkins. 
Some  indeed  among  these  groups  of  pilgrims 
had  heard  strange  rumours  during  the  last  day's 
journey,  but  still  they  were  impelled  onwards 
by  curiosity,  unwilling  to  believe  what  would 
cause  them  such  a  sad  disappointment.  Those 
who  spoke  a  different  language  knew  nothing 
of  the  dreadful  event  till  they  were  actually  in 
the  cathedral.  Their  dismay  may  be  easily 
conceived,  when,  in  the  very  place  where  they 
looked  for  the  lovely  Queen  and  her  consort, 
they  beheld  the  murdered  body  of  the  young 
King,  his  countenance,  even  in  death,  expressing 
that  extreme  mildness  and  gentleness  which  had 
been  his  only  fault,  and  which  now  seemed  to 
say  that  he  forgave  his  murderers. 

When   the   expecting  people  were   told    that 
the  fair  and  graceful  youth,    thus  basely  assas- 
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sinated  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  their  King, 
they  exclaimed  with  furious  looks  and  menacing 
gestures,  ''  Who  committed  the  foul  deed  ?" 
Many  shook  their  heads,  others  more  boldly 
muttered  Joanna's  name,  their  beautiful,  and 
till  then,  adored  Queen  :  however,  there  were 
many  who  rejected  with  indignation  this  slan- 
derous tale ;  but  as  appearances  were  so  strongly 
against  her,  they  attributed  it  to  magic. 

"  Some  foul  enchanter  has  bewitched  the 
Queen,"  said  they  with  tears  in  their  eyes  ;  "  a 
Jattatore  has  been  at  work.*" 

The  new  idea  was  soon  caught  up.  ''  Yes, 
yes,  a  Jattatore  :  who  is  the  foul  enchanter  ?" 

"  You  say  right,"  exclaimed  the  same  old  wo- 
man who  had  before  pointed  out  the  Queen "^s 
handkerchief  to  the  furious  populace.  "  You  say 
well,"  continued  she  in  rather  a  foreign  accent ; 
"  magic  has  done  this  ;  the  enchantress  is  a  girl 
who  suddenly  appeared  in  Naples  two  years  ago, 
and  immediately  obtained  such  influence  over 
her  Majesty,  that  she  became  a  maid  of  ho- 
nour ;  by  magic  she  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
tournament ;  by  magic,  her  lover,  the  black  knight. 
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overthrew  fifteen  Neapolitan  nobles  ;  by  magic 
she  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  King's  affections, 
but  his  spirit  was  too  pure,  too  guileless,  for 
unlawful  love,  and  in  revenge  she  slew  him." 

"  Bertha  Linden  !"  was  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  by  the  ready-witted  populace,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  and 
who  had  often  heard  with  regret  that  Joanna 
bestowed  so  much  favour  on  foreigners. 

"  Bertha,  the  witch,  the  Jattatore,  she  shall 
be  burnt  ;  she  shall  suffer  for  this  I"  continued 
they,  with  curses,  and  execrations.  "  Where  is 
she  ?  let  us  go  to  the  Queen's  palace  ;  let  us 
drag  her  to  the  stake." 

"  She  has  fled,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  she 
is  too  clever  to  be  caught." 

But  the  populace  would  not  be  convinced  ; 
they  again  repaired  to  the  palace  with  yells  and 
shouts,  storming  for  admittance,  and  demand- 
ing loudly  that  Bertha  should  be  delivered  up 
to  their  fury. 

The  Queen  was  still  in  such  a  state  of 
hopeless    dejection    as    to    be    almost    deprived 
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of  the  power  of  thinking  or  acting.  She  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stir  from  the  spot 
where  she  lay,  and  every  sight  or  sound  was 
alike  indifferent  and  odious  to  her.  She  had 
repeatedly  asked  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon,  but  that  venerable  prelate,  on  hearing 
of  the  extraordinary  murder,  and  the  perplexing 
reports  concerning  it,  had  retired  in  disgust  to 
his  palace  at  Benevento.  This  was  another  sad 
disappointment  to  the  Queen,  who  now  felt  ut- 
terly deserted  by  the  whole  world.  The  gi-eatest 
confusion  ensued  ;  all  government,  all  subordina- 
tion was  at  an  end ;  the  tumults  that  occurred, 
and  the  crimes  which  were  perpetrated  by  a 
furious  and  disappointed  populace,  when  no 
laws  were  enforced,  were  dreadful  beyond  con- 
ception. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Most  loyal  have  yee  been  to  mee. 
Most  true  and  faithful  unto  deathe  : 
And,  ha !  to  rayse  yee  up  againe, 
How  freely e  could  I  yield  my  breathe  ! 

Old  Poem. 


When  Bertha  left  the  King  and  Queen  amus- 
ing themselves  under  their  favourite  palm-tree, 
her  design  was  to  try  and  penetrate,  if  possible, 
into  the  plot  which  she  could  not  help  thinking 
was  impending  over  one  or  both  of  the  royal  pair. 
She  passed  through  the  dark  orange  grove,  where 
Rudolf  had  the  day  before  quitted  her  in  so 
abrupt  and  mysterious  a  manner,  when  suddenly 
three  men  darted  from  behind  the  trees,  and 
before  she  was  aware  of  their  design,  seized  her, 
and  tied  a  handkerchief  over  her  mouth,  to  pre- 
vent her  cries  from  being  heard  ;  then  covering 
her  eyes  with  a  bandage,  one  of  them  lifted  her 
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in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  off.  For  several 
hours  she  was  borne  onwards,  and  at  last,  when 
the  bandage  was  removed,  she  found  herself  in 
a  place  which  she  recognized,  from  Giacinta's  de- 
scription, to  be  the  very  same  Roman  and  Gothic 
apartment  where  her  friend  had  spent  a  day  of 
suspense  and  apprehension. 

"  I  am  then  in  Werner's  power,"  thought 
Bertha;  "but  shall  I  be  rescued  in  the  same 
way  as  Giacinta  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  how  can  Rudolf 
now  know  that  I  am  here  ? — and  the  Queen  ! 
what  a  moment  to  have  been  snatched  from 
her  ?  I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  something  to 
avert  the  danger  from  my  beloved  sovereign's 
liead." 

These  tormenting  reflections  presented  them- 
selves to  Bertha's  mind,  but  she  was  of  so  coura- 
geous a  disposition  that  she  resolved  not  to  let 
desponding  thoughts  get  the  better  of  her  rea- 
son, and  calmly  trusting  to  Providence,  she  laid 
down  upon  the  bed  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her,  and  slept  for  some  hours.  In  the  morning, 
the  same  beautiful  page,  described  by  Giacinta, 
entered  her  apartment,  and  informed  her  that 
she  would  soon  have  to  depart  from  the  place 
she  was  now  in,  as  the  whole  camp  were  already 
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in  motion,  but  that  a  litter  was  prepared  for  lier 
accommodation,  for  which  favom:  she  was  indebted 
to  her  fame  in  the  "  gay  science"  and  other 
accomplishments,  and  that,  though  the  Duke 
knew  she  was  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  greatest 
enemy,  Rudolf  of  Lowensberg,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  her  life  as  agreeable  as  possible 
in  his  rough  camp.  There  was  certainly  much 
in  this  intelligence  to  cause  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, and  Bertha  could  not  find  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  she  felt  not  that  fear  which  her 
critical  situation  called  for.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
Giacinta  having  passed  through  the  same  scenes 
unhurt,  and  the  idea  that,  perhaps,  Rosenlein 
was  near,  inspired  her  with  confidence,  or  that 
she  depended  much  on  her  own  powers  to  avert 
danger.  Her  whole  existence  had  been  so  ro- 
mantic and  eventful  —  she  had  been  so  often 
thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources  for  gain- 
insr  friends,  and  then  had  obtained  such  extreme 
influence  over  them,  that  she  often  looked  back 
with  surprise  at  her  past  life.  Though  extremely 
apprehensive  for  others,  she  scarcely  knew  what 
fear  was  for  herself ;  she  had  before  been  so 
miraculously  saved  by  Rudolf  from  Werncr''s 
power,     that    she     almost    gloried   in    the   idea 
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that  she  would  now  a  second  time  be  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  preservation.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  a  light  step  and  serene  countenance 
that  she  descended  the  curious  marble  staircase, 
guided  by  the  interesting  page,  and  placed  her- 
self in  the  litter,  though,  for  an  instant,  she 
became  deadly  pale  on  beholding  that  it  was 
the  dreaded  Werner  himself  who  assisted  her 
to  mount  :  his  vizor  was  closed,  but  she  knew 
him  by  the  fatal  motto  on  his  shield ;  she  averted 
her  head  and  stepped  hastily  into  the  litter,  with 
a  dignified  demeanour,  not  deigning  to  speak 
or  supplicate  for  mercy.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
bold  conduct,  so  unusual  in  a  prisoner,  that  ri- 
veted the  gaze  of  the  chief,  for  he  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  place,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
litter,  as  it  slowly  descended  the  mountain,  and 
did  not  change  his  position  until  roused  by  the 
voice  of  one  of  his  captains. 

When  Bertha  had  recovered  from  the  mo- 
mentary shock  of  beholding  the  most  dreaded 
man  in  Europe,  she  began  to  turn  her  attention 
to  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  they  tra- 
velled. It  was  one  of  those  remote  passes  of  the 
Apennines  between  La  Cava  and  Salerno,  one  of 
those  romantic  scenes  which  have  furnished  subjects 
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for  Salvator  Rosa's  most  splendid  pictures.  And 
now  the  scenery  appeared  to  peculiar  advantage : 
among  the  rugged  glens  and  dark  rocks,  grim 
warriors  were  seen,  some  scrambling  on  foot,  others 
urging  their  black  chargers  over  the  slippery  heights 
between  the  majestic  pines  which  grew  here  and 
there  in  thick  clusters,  their  entangled  branches 
forming  so  dark  a  shade,  that  at  one  moment  the 
horsemen  were  in  total  darkness,  and  then  suddenly 
emerged  into  dazzling  sunshine,  which  often  dis- 
closed a  yawning  precipice  with  a  foaming  tor- 
rent far  beneath.  Bertha  could  not  but  enjoy 
the  splendid  views  which  every  turn  in  the  pass 
aflPorded.  Many  times  she  bent  forwards  and 
withdrew  the  curtains  of  the  litter,  till  on  be- 
holding the  ferocious  and  brutal  faces  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  who  gazed  at  her  with  insolent 
curiosity,  she  drew  back  in  dismay. 

At  a  little  distance  from  her  own  litter,  she 
saw  an  open  one  containing  a  lady  whose  coun- 
tenance strongly  excited  Bertha's  curiosity.  The 
features  were  beautifully  formed,  but  almost  dis- 
figured by  an  expression  of  violent  passion  and 
cruelty,  which  became  still  more  striking  when 
she  turned  her  large  black  eyes  towards  Bertha. 
Her  dress  was  of  black  velvet,  richly  ornamented, 
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and  she  wore  round  her  waist  a  band  upon  which 
the  word  "  Werner"  was  embroidered  in  pre- 
cious stones;  and  a  splendid  jewel,  represent- 
ing a  death's-head,  glittered  in  her  black  tresses. 
Her  figure  was  large,  and  though  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  had  faded  from  her  cheeks,  still 
her  beauty  was  of  that  majestic  order  which 
seemed  well  suited  to  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
such  a  being  as  Werner.  Close  by  her  side, 
rode  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
only  when  looking  at  this  youthful  image  of  her- 
self that  her  countenance  assumed  a  softened 
expression. 

"  This,  then,  is  Werner's  son,"  thought  Ber- 
tha, who  felt  more  at  ease,  since  she  saw  that 
he  had  some  link  to  humanity.  She  longed  to 
know  something  of  his  real  history;  for  many 
almost  incredible  stones  were  related  of  this  ex- 
traordinary being,  and  his  manner  of  life.  He 
was  believed  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  black 
art,  which  was  the  only  way  of  accounting  for 
his  immense  riches,  and  the  power  and  influence 
he  exercised  not  only  over  his  own  followers  but 
over  many  of  the  reigning  powers  of  Europe. 
Though  Bertha  dreaded  this  mysterious  being, 
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she  could  not  avoid  feeling  some  curiosity  to  see 
liis  face  and  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  blue  Mediterranean  now  appeared  in  sight, 
with  the  town  of  Salerno  lying  far  below  them  ; 
the  beautiful  promontory  of  Sorrento  on  one 
side,  and  the  shores  and  mountains  of  Calabria  on 
the  other,  forming  a  gigantic  bay,  of  a  different 
character,  but  almost  as  lovely  as  that  of  Naples. 
They  did  not  approach  any  of  the  towns,  but 
continued  their  route  through  wild  and  remote 
mountains,  where  no  habitations  nor  any  traces 
of  human  beings  were  to  be  seen. 

The  band  halted,  soon  after  sunset,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  ruined  castle,  near  which  the  camp 
was  formed.  Bertha  now  saw  the  lady,  she  had 
before  observed,  dismount  from  her  litter,  and 
enter  one  of  the  largest  tents  ;  but  Duke  Werner 
was  not  there,  nor  had  she  seen  him  the  whole 
day.  The  little  page  came,  and  led  Bertha 
into  the  gloomy-looking  castle,  and  through  its 
narrow  damp  passages,  partially  lighted  by  torches 
borne  by  the  attendants.  They  at  last  reach- 
ed a  large  apartment,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
well  carpeted,  but  containing  scarcely  any  fur- 
niture except  a  low    bed.      Here,  after  taking 
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some  refreshment,  she  was  allowed,  alone  and  un- 
disturbed, to  enjoy  as  much  repose  during  the 
night,  as  her  anxiety  and  strange  position  would 
permit. 

In  the  morning,  Bertha  made  some  inquiries 
of  the  little  page  concerning  Count  Rosenlein, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  he  were  still  in  Wer- 
ner's power,  but  in  vain  ;  the  wary  boy  would 
tell  nothing  ;  he  was  like  everything  else  which 
belonged  to  Werner,  a  complete  enigma.  His 
childish  face  expressed  extreme  innocence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  deceit  could  lurk  in  those 
laughing  blue  eyes  and  fair  open  brow  ;  and  yet 
how  could  he  have  been  educated  in  Werner's 
camp  without  imbibing  its  vices  ?  He  seemed 
so  desirous  of  promoting  Bertha's  comfort,  and 
did  everything  with  such  graceful  naivete,  that 
she  felt  quite  an  affection  for  him.  She  playfully 
asked  him  if  all  Werner's  prisoners  had  such  kind 
gaolers  as  himself  ?  his  answer  was,  that  his  master 
had  not  often  the  good  fortune  to  possess  such 
prisoners  as  the  Lady  Bertha.  She  ascertained 
from  him  that  the  lady  whose  appearance  had  ex- 
cited her  curiosity,  was  the  Countess  of  Anholtz, 
a  great  heiress  in  Tyrol,  who  had  bestowed  her- 
self and  her  vast  possessions  on  Duke  Werner. 
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The  boy  shuddered  when  he  spoke  of  her,  ap- 
pearing to  dislike  her  extremely,  adding,  that 
she  once  exerted  much  influence  in  the  camp, 
but  that  her  day  was  past.  He  then  conducted 
Bertha  to  her  litter,  and  the  march  commenced 
in  the  same  order  as  the  preceding  day.  The 
Lady  of  Anholtz  was  there,  but  Bertha  could 
nowhere  discern  the  dreaded  chief ;  the  road  was 
now  less  remote  and  mountainous.  They  passed 
several  villages,  but  these  were  almost  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  on  the  first  rumour 
of  the  army's  approach.  None  remained  except 
some  aged  or  infirm  persons,  and  a  few  terrified 
children  :  the  Wernerites  entered  the  dwellings 
and  pillaged  whatever  they  could  find,  and  Ber- 
tha had  the  misery  to  hear  the  cries  and  suppli- 
cations for  mercy  of  the  unfortunate  old  people. 
These  sounds  of  terror  painfully  recalled  to 
Bertha's  mind  her  dangerous  situation,  which 
the  kindness  of  the  page,  and  the  uninterrupted 
repose  of  the  preceding  night,  had  made  her 
almost  forget.  She  now  reflected  that  this  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation,  and  probably 
at  this  very  moment  her  beloved  Queen  was 
preparing  for  the  ceremony.  Alas !  she  was 
not  there  to  assist  in  the  delightful  task  of  at- 
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tiring  the  beautiful  Joanna,  and  attending  her  to 
the  cathedral.  And  then  to-morrow  her  own 
marriage  was  to  have  been  celebrated  !  Where 
now  was  Rudolf?  where  was  Rosenlein  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  day  Bertha  passed  in  no 
very  pleasant  state  of  mind,  but  the  weary  hours 
rolled  on,  and  at  last  they  halted  for  the  night 
in  a  narrow  valley  thickly  covered  with  wild  fig 
and  ilex-trees,  bounded  by  precipitous  rocks  of 
a  dark  hue.  It  was  a  most  gloomy  spot,  and 
seemed  completely  shut  out  from  the  world,  fit 
only  for  banditti  and  scenes  of  murder  and  re- 
venge :  everything  combined  to  produce  on  Ber- 
tha a  sensation  of  awe ;  the  thunder  roared 
among  the  mountains,  and  flashes  of  lightning  cast 
a  red  glare  over  the  gloomy  valley.  The  litter 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  tent,  and  Bertha's 
fears  were  increased  when,  instead  of  the  page, 
a  figure  enveloped  in  long  black  robes  came 
to  conduct  her  to  her  resting-place.  A  thin 
shrivelled  hand  grasped  Bertha's  arm  ;  the  touch 
made  her  shudder ;  she  hastily  drew  back,  but 
the  cold  skinny  fingers  kept  their  hold,  and 
drew  the  trembling  girl  towards  the  tent :  she 
made  a  violent  eflfort,  and  disengaged  her  arm 
from  the  death-like  grasp,  and  in  so  doing  pulled 
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aside  the  black  veil  of  her  mysterious  conductress, 
when  she  descried  that  fiend-like  countenance 
which  seemed  to  possess  some  magic  influence  over 
her  fate.  Bertha  nearly  lost  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, so  great  was  her  terror  at  this  ghastly 
spectacle  ;  but,  exerting  all  her  presence  of  mind, 
she  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  :  this  seemed, 
however,  almost  impossible,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  multitudes  of  Wernerites,  in  a  narrow 
valley,  apparently  walled  in  by  inaccessible 
mountains. 

Bertha  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  in  horror  at 
the  terrific  figure  ;  then  suddenly  turning  round, 
she  dashed  past  a  group  of  warriors,  who  were  too 
much  surprised  to  arrest  her  flight  :  she  scrambled 
for  some  distance  up  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
mountain,  the  extreme  darkness  favoured  her 
escape,  though  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  her 
pursuers  close  behind.  Onwards  she  climbed, 
stumbling  over  rocks  and  the  projecting  roots  of 
pine-trees,  not  knowing  but  the  next  step  might 
precipitate  her  down  some  abyss  ;  but  she  felt  that 
any  fate  was  better  than  falling  into  the  hands 
of  that  dreadful  woman.  She  soon  gained  a 
more  level  ground,  and  passed  through  a  wood  so 
thick  that  her  dress  was  often   caught  and  torn 
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by  the  branches.  She  no  longer  heard  the  steps 
of  her  pursuers,  but  the  sounds  of  rushing  waters 
showed  that  a  cascade  or  torrent  was  frightfully 
near.  She  proceeded  with  more  caution,  but  the 
noise  of  the  torrent  became  still  louder :  for 
an  instant  she  paused  irresolute  how  to  act ;  the 
thunder  roared,  and  a  long  bright  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  her,  for  a  moment,  all  the  horror 
of  her  situation.  She  was  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  profound  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
the  foaming  torrent ;  at  the  same  moment  she 
heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and  on  looking  round 
she  saw,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards, 
the  black  lady  and  a  number  of  soldiers.  In 
despair  Bertha  again  turned  to  the  abyss,  and, 
oh,  joyful  sight  !  a  little  higher  up,  beheld  a 
pine-tree  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  tor- 
rent ;  a  few  steps  more  brought  her  to  the  spot. 
All  was  dark  again,  but  she  groped  with  her 
hands  for  the  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge.  The 
noise  of  her  pursuers  sounded  fearfully  close, 
and  though  the  torrent  roared  at  an  awful  depth 
below,  yet  urged  by  despair,  she  ventured  across 
the  round  and  sloping  tree,  and  miraculously 
reached  the  other  side  in  safety  ;  then  exerting 
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all  her  strength,  she  pushed  it  aside,  and  had 
the  unspeakable  joy  of  hearing  it  splash  into 
the  torrent  beneath.  But  the  effort  had  been 
too  great  for  her  slender  frame  ;  she  could  scarcely 
drag  herself  a  few  steps  farther,  when  she  sank 
exhausted  on  the  ground :  however,  all  fear  of 
immediate  pursuit  was  over,  and  another  flash 
of  lightning  showed  the  dreaded  forms  of  her 
enemies  looking  eagerly  down  the  abyss.  They 
probably  thought  the  splash  had  been  occasioned 
by  her  fall,  and  to  confirm  them  in  this  idea, 
she  endeavoured  to  creep  still  farther  among  the 
thick  brushwood.  This  effectually  concealed  her 
from  observation,  and  enabled  her  to  rest  for 
some  time  to  regain  strength. 

Bertha  was  quite  ignorant  what  part  of  the 
country  she  was  now  in,  for  the  last  day's 
journey  being  through  plains,  she  had  lost  sight 
of  the  sea,  and  every  landmark  with  which  she 
was  acquainted :  the  only  thing  she  knew  was, 
that  Werner's  troops  were  moving  southwards  ; 
therefore  her  first  object  now  was  to  ascertain 
the  north  by  the  stars  which  occasionally  glim- 
mered between  the  heavy  thunder-clouds  ;  having 
done   this,   she   proceeded  in  that  direction  for 
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several  hours,  ■when  thinking  herself  secure  from 
immediate  pursuit,  she  resolved  to  rest  till  day- 
break. 

The  sun  rose  in  dazzling  splendour,  and  dis- 
covered to  Bertha's  anxious  gaze  a  view  of  a 
very  peculiar  description.  She  found  herself  on 
the  lowest  of  a  range  of  mountains ;  imme- 
diately beneath,  and  to  the  north  and  west,  ex- 
tended a  vast  plain  of  most  desolate  appearance  ; 
not  a  tree  or  shrub,  not  a  living  creature  or 
habitation,  could  be  seen ;  and  the  grass  ap- 
peared scorched  with  the  sun's  burning  rays. 
Bertha's  heart  sank  at  the  dreary  prospect : 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  traverse  that  arid 
plain,  after  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone  ;  yet 
it  was  her  only  alternative,  so  rousing  her  droop- 
ing spirits,  she  tore  a  branch  from  the  last  tree 
on  the  mountain-side,  to  afford  her  some  shelter 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  grateful  shade,  dragged  herself  on- 
wards. The  Temples  of  Psestum  soon  came  in 
sight,  those  splendid  monuments  of  past  glory, 
of  art,  and  civilization,  which  remain  almost  in 
the  same  condition  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Bertha  was  cheered  at  beholding  this  place, 
which  she  had  often  visited  with  the  Queen  and 
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learned  men  of  Naples ;  slie  knew,  too,  that  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Peestum,  was  Per- 
sano,  a  palace  belonging  to  Prince  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto,  and  there  she  now  directed  her  weary 
steps  :  proceeding,  however,  but  slowly ;  the 
heat  was  overpowering — the  very  air  seemed  poi- 
soned. 

It  was  the  end  of  September,  and  the  malaria 
now  exerted  its  deadly  influence  on  those  plains, 
an  influence  which,  in  spite  of  its  proud  monu- 
ments, its  theatres,  and  stately  palaces,  had  re- 
duced Psestum  to  a  desert.  Bertha  was  well 
aware  of  the  dangerous  atmosphere  she  was  in- 
haling, and  knew  how  important  it  was  to  strive 
against  the  drowsiness  it  occasioned ;  but  the 
fatigue  and  suflferings  she  had  undergone  made 
this  almost  impossible.  The  ground,  too,  was 
in  some  places  covered  with  loose  volcanic  sand, 
into  which  her  feet  sank  up  to  the  ankles  ;  yet 
so  great  was  her  determination,  that  she  at  length 
reached  the  ruins  of  Psestum.  She  felt  most 
grateful  to  Providence  for  being  enabled  to  do 
so,  for  she  knew  that  the  temples  would  aflfbrd 
her  the  blessing  of  shade,  and  she  had  the  ad- 
ditional gratification  to  see  a  little  clear  rivulet 
that  glided  under  the  broken  arches  of  an  an- 
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cient  building.  After  having  partaken  of  tlie 
delightful  refreshment  it  afforded,  she  "was  able 
to  drag  herself  to  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  but 
this  was  the  last  effort  she  could  make  ;  arrived 
there,  her  remaining  strength  totally  forsook 
her,  she  sank  upon  the  lowest  of  the  three 
broad  steps  quite  overcome,  and  losing  all  con- 
sciousness, fell  into  that  dangerous,  death-like 
stupor  and  treacherous  repose  which  the  malaria 
gives  to  its  devoted  victims. 
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